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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JANUARY,  i8gs 


I 
HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN   THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  whose  life  has  been  spent  for  the 
most  part  in  other  fields  of  activity,  to  say  anything  concerning; 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  of  great  value  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  I  can  indeed  state  impressions 
only  on  my  own  part,  rather  than  matured  convictions.  I 
must  hope  that  they  will  prove  interesting,  if  not  instructive, 
because  they  are  what  they  are,  the  observations  of  one 
coming  from  without  into  the  educational  field  in  middle 
life. 

I  was  graduated  from  Columbia  college  in  1870.  I  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  president's  ofifice  of  the  college  in  1890.  In 
the  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  old  college  had  changed 
almost  beyond  recognition.  These  changes  manifested  them- 
selves not  simply  in  the  line  of  enlargement  ;  some  of  them 
I  have  since  come  to  look  upon  as  typical  of  the  movement 
of  the  times.  As  changes  of  this  sort  I  would  mention  the 
development  of  a  department  of  modern  languages  in  the 
college  proper,  on  a  scale  fairly  commensurate  with  the 
classical  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  the  development 
in  many  directions  of  advanced  study  and  investigation,  of  a 
kind  wholly  unknown  during  my  own  career  as  a  student ;  and 
a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  elective  system  in  its  appli- 
cation to  undergraduates.      Inquiry  and  observation  soon  led 

'  Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  College 
association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at  Swarthmore  college,  No- 
vember 25  and  26,  iSg2. 


2  Juiitcatioiial  Review  [Jaiuiary 

mc  to  perceive  that  these  results  which  I  noticed  at  Columbia 
were  only  the  local  expression  of  tendencies  which  had 
affected,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  colleges  of  the 
country. 

It  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  me,  not  to  say  of  impor- 
tance, to  determine  as  far  as  I  could  the  causes  that  had  been 
at  work  to  produce  these  results  ;  for  it  was  clear  that  these 
causes,  whatever   they   were,   at   Columbia   at  least,  had  not 
spent  their  force.     It  seemed  to  be  further  clear  that  one  who 
was  to  guide  the  development  of  a  university  must  at  least 
strive  to  understand  whither  they  were  tending.     Speaking  in 
a  general  way,  then^  I  should  say  that  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  felt  the  influ- 
ence of   two  strong  currents,  one  of  which  I  should  describe, 
for  want  of  better  terms,  as  a  world  current,  and  the  other  as 
a  national  current.      What  I  refer  to  as  the  world  current  is 
the  demand  which  has  been   felt  everywhere  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  new  studies  as  of   equal  intrinsic  value,  in  these  days, 
with  the  old  humanities.     This  pressure  has  come  especially 
from  two   directions:  from   the  modern  languages  and  from 
the  many  new  developments  of  science.      No  country  has  been 
exempt  from  this  pressure.     In  Germany  the  realsclntlc  has 
developed    side    by    side    with    the    gymuasiuvi,    and    within 
the  last  year  or  two  the  entire  educational  world  of  the  Em- 
pire has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  demand  made 
by  the    Emperor    for  a  greater  recognition   of    the    modern 
branches,  particularly  of  German  itself,  during  that  period  of 
education  which  corresponds  approximately  with  the  college 
period  here.     In  our  own  country,  as  is  natural, these  demands 
liave  met  with   a  readier  response.     This  response  seems  to 
me  to  have  shown  itself  in  our  colleges  in  two  ways:    first, 
by  the  establishment   of  parallel  courses  leading  to  different 
degrees;  second,  to  some  extent,  by  the  adoption  of  an  elec- 
tive system.     In   my   judgment,  the  elective  system   reflects, 
l)erhaps  in  an  even  greater  measure,  what  I  have  referred  to 
as  the  national  current,  in  regard  to  which  I  shall  speak  later; 
but   it   doubtless  represents    in   part,   as  the    parallel   courses 
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seem  to  me  to  reflect  altogether,  the  effort  of  our  colleges  to 
adjust  themselves  to  these  new  demands. 

While  the  colleges  have  thus  dealt  with  the  practical  ques- 
tion, the  theoretical  question  involved,  as  I  see  it,  remains 
still  unsettled.  The  colleges  that  maintain  parallel  courses 
leading  to  different  degrees  reserve  the  A.  B.  degree  for  the 
course  that  contains  the  classics,  that  is  to  say,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  something  like  the  old  proportions.  The  other 
courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
of  letters,  or  the  like.  As  a  practical  way  of  dealing  with  a 
question  in  regard  to  which  men  have  been  sharply  divided, 
this  policy  has  much  to  commend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  the  polic}-  of  a  transition  period. 
The  question  will  continually  return  until  it  is  finally  an- 
swered. Do  these  parallel  courses  afford  a  liberal  education,  or 
do  they  not?  If  they  do,  why  is  it  necessary  to  multiply 
degrees?  If  they  do  not,  why  should  the  college  encourage 
men,  by  the  tender  of  other  degrees,  to  spend  their  time  upon 
courses  presumabl)'  believed  to  be  less  profitable  ?  After  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  at  Columbia,  we 
have  assumed  the  following  attitude,  as, .in  our  judgment,  the 
proper  position  to  hold  at  the  present  time.  We  conceive  of 
ourselves  as  offering  three  kinds  of  education  :  a  liberal  or 
college  education,  and  university  education  of  two  kinds,  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional.  Inasmuch  as  the  A.  B.  degree 
is  the  generally  accepted  symbol  of  a  liberal  education,  we 
give  that  degree,  and  that  degree  only,  for  our  college  course. 
The  professional  education  that  we  give  leads  to  its  appro- 
priate professional  degree  according  to  the  course  that  may 
be  taken  ;  and  the  non-professional  university  education  leads 
to  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  At  Columbia  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  say  that  a  man  can  be  considered  liberally 
educated  who  does  not  know  something  of  antiquity  as 
revealed  through  the  classic  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the  equal  proportion  of  this 
knowledge  in  every  instance,  neither  do  we  undertake  to  say 
that  other  kinds  of  education  may  not  be  equally  serviceable. 
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We  do  say,  liowcvcr,  by  our  attitude,  that,  in  our  judgment, 
the  classics  must  still  be  considered  necessary  component 
parts  of  a  liberal  education.  Having  this  belief,  \ve  do  not 
weaken  it  by  offering  any  other  degree.  We  will  give  every 
man  all  the  educational  privileges  the  college  can  offer,  but 
we  will  not  give  him  any  degree  to  represent  what  may  be 
called  a  quasi-liberal  culture.  This  attitude,  of  course,  con- 
centrates the  debate  where,  in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be 
concentrated,  as  to  whether  the  classics  are,  in  fact,  necessary 
elements  of  a  liberal  education  in  this  day  and  generation.  If 
the  time  should  come  when  the  governing  authorities  of 
Columbia  hold  a  different  view  from  that  which  is  now  enter- 
tained, the  recognition  granted  to  those  other  courses  doubt- 
less will  then  be  made  full  and  complete.  W^e  shall  still 
give  only  the  A.  B.  degree  as  the  symbol  of  our  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  we  shall  have  changed  our  conception  of  what  a 
liberal  education  is. 

As  I  have  referred  to  the  attitude  of  Columbia  in  this 
particular,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  what  its  curriculum 
is  for  which  it  now  offers  the  A.  B.  degree.  It  consists  of 
what  maybe  called,  with  sufifiicient  accuracy,  the  usual  require- 
ments for  admission,  including  Greek  and  Latin.  All  work 
in  the  freshman  year  is  required,  and  consists  of  three  hours  a 
week  given  to  each  of  the  following  subjects  :  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  English,  and  another  modern  language,  either 
French  or  German.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  requirement 
recognizes  the  modern  languages  as  an  element  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  insisted  upon  with  the  same  emphasis  as  either 
Greek  or  Latin.  I  ought  to  add  that  there  is  also  an  entrance 
requirement  in  French  and  German,  either  of  which  languages 
may  be  presented  by  the  student,  although  this  requirement 
does  not  yet  represent  so  much  preliminary  work  as  the  entrance 
requirements  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  will  also  be  perceived 
that  the  attitude  of  the  college  toward  the  freshmen  is  to  meet 
them  with  required  work.  They  come  to  us  at  an  average  age 
of  seventeen  and  a  half,  and  thej^  come  to  us  as  entire  strangers 
from  all  sorts    of  fitting  schools,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
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We  have  not  been  able  to  believe  it  wise  to  meet  a  freshman 
class  with  any  other  option  than  the  choice  between  French 
and  German  as  the  modern  language  to  be  pursued.  No  one 
connected  with  the  college  is  capable  of  advising  such  men  in 
the  wise  exercise  of  a  broader  election,  and  the  men  themselves 
are  a  heterogeneous  body,  if  not  altogether  undisciplined,  yet 
representing,  certainly,  very  different  degrees  of  discipline. 
One  year  of  required  work  at  the  college  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose :  it  acquaints  a  certain  number  of  our  instructors  with  the 
personal  equation  of  every  student,  so  that  from  that  time  on, 
some  of  our  instructors,  in  any  case,  are  competent  to  advise 
each  one  ;  while  it  also  trains  the  students  themselves  to  take 
up  the  subsequent  work  of  the  college  with  something  of 
Columbia's  own  spirit. 

Accordingly,  in  the  sophomore  year,  we  meet  the  student 
with  a  single  elective,  upon  the  theory  that  the  elective  faculty 
itself  needs  to  be  trained  in  order  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  election  is  of  the  broadest  possible  character, 
as  if  a  traveler  were  given  the  option  of  turning  either  to  the 
€ast  or  to  the  west.  The  student  can  substitute  three  hours 
a  week  in  chemistry,  including  laboratory  work,  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  given  to  any  language,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  except  English.  English  remains  among  the  required 
studies  of  the  sophomore  year,  which  are  otherwise  identical 
with  the  requirements  of  the  freshman  year,  except  that  a 
two-hour  course  in  history  is  introduced,  and  the  mathematical 
requirement  is  reduced  to  two  hours  a  week. 

In  the  junior  year,  the  required  studies  are  history  and 
political  economy,  ethics  and  psychology,  with  a  certain 
demand  for  essay  writing.  Apart  from  these  requirements 
the  junior  is  given  a  very  wide  option  in  all  the  departments 
of  letters,  philosophy,  and  natural  science. 

In  the  senior  year  the  student  is  entitled  to  study  under 
any  faculty  in  the  university,  making  any  combination  of 
courses  he  may  desire.  In  other  words,  the  student's  privi- 
lege of  election  is  then  complete. 

Up  to  this  point    I  have  referred   to   the   elective   system. 
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largely,  though  not  altogether,  from  the  point  of  view  wliich 
has  led  to  the  resort  to  it  as  one  means  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands from  the  pressure  of  the  world  current,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  for  the  recognition  of  new  studies  in  the  old 
curriculum.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  tiiat  the  elective  sys- 
tem, as  illustrated  in  this  country,  represents  in  part,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the  simultaneous  pressure  of  what 
1  referred  to  earlier  in  this  paper  as  a  national  current.  It 
seems  \v>  me  that  since  my  own  student  days,  which  ended  in 
1870,  a  new  ideal  has  entered  into  the  educational  life  of  the 
country.  At  that  period,  men  who  wanted  to  be  scholars  in 
any  particular  direction,  as  distinguished  from  men  of  liberal 
culture,  went  abroad  to  conduct  their  advanced  studies.  Our 
colleges  at  that  time  doubtless  imbued  many  men  with  a 
desire  for  scholarly  attainments,  but  the  colleges  were  not 
able  to  satisfy  that  desire.  The  college  to-da}-,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  no  more  able  to  satisfy  that  desire  than  it  used  to  be. 
But,  in  the  interval  since  1870,  most  striking  and  important 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  toward  the  de- 
velopment, here  and  there,  of  a  genuine  university.  If  I  am 
right,  the  difference  between  a  college  and  a  university  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  difference  in  aim.  The  college  aims,  or 
should  aim,  to  lay  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  uni- 
versity must  build.  The  purpose  of  the  college,  otherwise 
stated,  is  to  give  a  liberal  culture.  The  purpose  of  the  univer- 
sity is  to  develop  the  scholar,  a  man  who  may  become  the 
master  of  thought  in  his  chosen  field.  The  aim  of  the  two 
being  so  different,  it  is  clear  that  the  methods  pursued  by 
each  are  likely  to  differ  radically.  In  the  college,  and  for  the 
work  of  the  college,  men  may  be  dealt  with  in  classes.  In 
the  university,  and  for  the  work  of  the  university,  men  must 
be  dealt  with  as  individuals.  Men  may  be  trained  in  classes, 
but  scholars  are  not  so  made.  It  is  an  essential  element, 
therefore,  of  the  university  system,  that  each  man  should  do 
individual  work  peculiar  to  himself.  It  may  touch  the  work 
of  others  at  some  points,  but  in  its  essence  it  must  be  indi- 
vidual.    Me   must    come   in    contact    with    the    teacher,    not 
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simply  to  imbibe  such  inspiration  as  may  be  derived  from  a 
general  lecture,  but  in  some  effectual,  personal  way.  He 
must  be  taught  to  use  original  authorities  intelligently  and 
effectively.  He  must  have  facilities  offered  him  for  individ- 
ual work  in  research.  These  things  imply  great  libraries, 
great  command  of  current  periodicals  of  every  nature,  great 
equipment  by  way  of  apparatus,  and  great  facilities  for  its 
use,  and,  above  all,  the  opportunity  of  personal  contact  with 
great  teachers.  Naturally,  the  older  countries  of  the  world 
have  developed  the  university  further  than  we  have.  Differ- 
ent countries  illustrate  different  types,  but  everywhere  you 
will  find  at  the  heart  of  the  university  system  these  necessary 
things  that  I  have  outlined.  In  England,  when  a  man  goes 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  is  assigned  at  once  to  the  care  of 
a  tutor,  and  he  performs  the  whole  of  his  university  work 
under  the  guidance  of  an  able  and  sympathetic  friend.  This 
tutor  suggests  to  him  the  books  he  ought  to  read,  the  lectures 
he  ought  to  attend,  and,  in  general,  serves  as  his  personal 
guide  through  the  broad  country  opened  up  before  him  by  the 
university.  This  is  a  system,  the  excellent  effects  of  which 
have  made  English  literature  and  English  scholarship  notable 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  grown  up,  as  so  many  other 
things  in  England  have  grown  up,  out  of  conditions  without 
a  parallel  anywhere  else.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits,  and 
these  will  not  be  disputed,  it  seems  to  be  a  system  wholly 
beyond  our  reach.  Apart  from  the  traditions  that  it  involves, 
it  requires  vast  endowments  and  a  body  of  men  of  high 
scholarship  who  m.ay  be  utilized  in  this  way  as  personal  tutors. 
I  do  not  forget  that  in  many  respects  the  English  system 
is  the  college  system  carried  to  its  perfection,  rather  than  a 
university  system,  in  that  the  work  done  even  by  the  men 
who  are  candidates  for  honors  is  to  enable  them  to  pass  com- 
petitive examinations,  rather  than  to  demonstrate  their  indi- 
vidual acquaintance  with  the  subject  at  large,  as  founded  on 
original  work.  Nevertheless,  the  results  serve  to  illustrate 
the  advantage  of  individual  treatment  in  its  effect  upon 
scholarship. 
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In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  a  s)-.stcm  has  been  dcvcl- 
oped  which  has  been  transplanted,  in  part,  to  this  country 
with  considerable  success.  In  Germany,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  universities  assume  the  broad  foundation  which  our  col-  '' 
leges  give.  They  adopt,  as  their  controlling  mottoes,  these 
two  ideas — that  the  teacher  shall  have  freedom  to  teach  and 
the  scholar  shall  have  freedom  to  learn.  Public  lectures  to  the 
students  in  large  bodies  represent  their  attitude  to  the  great 
body  of  students.  These  lectures  arc  depended  upon  for  in- 
spiration, rather  than  valued  especially  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. But  out  of  the  large  body  of  students  listening  to  the 
lectures  are  gleaned  select  companies  to  enter  the  seminarium  of 
this  or  that  professor  for  purposes  of  thorough  and  systematic 
research.  In  this  closer  intercourse  the  personality  of  the 
professor  finds  its  opportunity  to  impress  itself  upon  the  stu- 
dent. There  the  student  is  taught  how  to  use  original 
materials,  and  is  pointed  out  the  most  hopeful  direction  in 
which  to  seek  for  the  results  he  wants.  But  the  student  him- 
self does  the  reading  and  the  work,  not  the  professor.  He  is 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  professor,  rather 
than  under  his  instruction.  One  can  easily  perceive  how, 
under  this  system,  the  personality  of  the  professor  is  all-im- 
portant. Only  the  man  who  is  himself  full  of  learning  and 
the  master  of  his  subject  can  tell  another  man  how  he  may, 
in  turn,  become  so,  and  transcend,  perhaps,  the  fame  of  his 
teacher.  Only  the  man  who  is  himself  aglow  with  the  desire 
for  knowledge  can  feed  the  flame  in  other  men.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  the  university  system  of  Germany,  like  the  uni- 
versity system  of  England,  makes  great  scholars  by  dealing 
with  individuals  and  not  with  classes.  Germany's  intellectual 
leadership  in  so  much  of  the  scholarly  work  of  modern  times 
is  due  to  its  complete  recognition  of  this  principle,  and  to  the 
thoroughness  which  has  characterized  all  its  applications  of  it. 
It  places  at  the  service  of  the  individual  student  great  collec- 
tions of  books,  unexampled  opportunities  for  scientific  investi- 
gation and  research,  and  brings  him  into  personal  contact  with 
the  acknowledged  masters  of  thouglit  over  a  great  range  of 
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learning'.  It  is  clear  that  Germany's  method  of  making  great 
scholars,  like  that  of  England,  involves  vast  resources.  Eng- 
land has  obtained  her  endowments  mainly  from  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  past.  Germany  has  been  able,  during  the  present 
century,  to  develop  her  university  system  with  unexampled 
rapidity  through  the  substantial  aid  of  the  state.  In  this 
country,  we  are  obliged  to  rely,  for  the  most  part,  on  private 
gifts. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  up  to  1870  there  was  hardly 
the  trace,  in  this  country,  of  a  systematic  effort  to  make 
scholars,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word  that  I  have  been 
using.  Prior  to  that  time,  our  students,  who  during  their  col- 
lege course  had  become  imbued  with  the  desire  for  something 
more,  went  to  Europe  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  order  to  obtain 
it.  As  these  men  returned  to  the  United  States  in  larger  and 
larger  numbers,  they  brought  back  the  desire  for  similar  de- 
velopments upon  this  side  of  the  ocean.  As  a  consequence, 
a  most  marked  development  in  higher  education  in  this 
country  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  university  instruction.  The  most  fruitful  influ- 
ence in  that  direction,  in  my  judgment,  has  come  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Having  th.e  opportunity  to  start 
afresh,  unhampered  by  traditions. or  complicating  conditions  of 
any  kind,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  struck  out  for  itself 
a  new  path,  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  and  brought 
to  practical  test  the  possibility  of  developing  here  a  higher 
grade  of  scholarship  than  had  previously  been  developed  save 
in  occasional  instances.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  methods 
adopted  were,  in  effect,  those  of  the  German  university.  The 
results  which  have  followed  this  fruitful  experiment  are  to  be 
seen  not  only  in  the  success  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
itself,  but  in  the  strong  influence  that  it  has  had  upon  the 
older  foundations,  and  tlie  newer  as  well,  in  leading  them  to 
move  in  the  same  directions.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was 
almost  no  graduate  study  carried  on  in  the  country.  To-day 
it  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  higher  education  everywhere. 

Another  influence  having  the  same  tendencies  seems  to  me 
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to  have  [)iocccdcd  simultaneously  from  Harvard  university. 
At  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Harvard  began  its  tendency  toward  the 
elective  system.  Whatever  criticism  maybe  justly  made  upon 
the  system  in  its  application  throughout  the  whole  of  tiie 
colIe<Te  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  its  general 
tendency  is  to  promote  scholarship.  You  will  all  recall  the 
notable  paper  by  Professor  Goodwin,  read  as  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  at  Harvard  two  years  ago,  in  which  he  gave 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  had  been  its  efTect  at 
Harvard.  I  do  not  know  what  were  the  specific  motives  that 
led  to  its  use  as  a  feature  of  all  undergraduate  work,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  denote,  in  general,  one  phase  in  Harvard's 
development  from  a  college  into  a  university,  in  the  stricter 
sense.  The  elective  system  does  not  of  itself  make  a  univer- 
sity, but  it  certainly  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  university.  It 
is  the  American  expression  of  the  German  idea  of  the  student's 
freedom  to  learn.  As  I  have  thought  about  it,  it  seems  to 
me  clear  that  at  some  point  or  another  in  the  student's  career 
the  elective  system  is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  essential. 
The  question  which  is  open  to  debate,  in  my  own  mind,  is  as 
to  the  point  in  the  student's  career  at  which  this  system  has 
its  proper  beginning.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  wisely 
applied  without  limitations  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  col- 
lege course.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  may  make  for 
scholarship  in  a  certain  sense  at  whatever  point  it  is  begun  ; 
but  it  makes  for  scholarship,  in  part  at  all  events,  because  it 
makes  for  specialization.  An  observation  sometimes  made 
concerning  the  Harvard  graduates  of  to-day,  as  they  are  seen 
at  Columbia,  is  that  they  are  unusually  developed  along  the 
lines  to  which  they  have  given  special  attention,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  many  things 
which  wc  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  in 
college-bred  men.  In  other  words,  after  admitting  that  the 
system  makes  for  scholarship,  there  yet  remains  the  question 
whether  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  college  course  except 
under  restrictions  which  secure  the  broad  foundation  of  liberal 
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culture  such  as  our  colleges  used  to  give.  Naturally,  I  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction  upon  this  question,  as  upon  every 
other  question  of  educational  concern.  I  state  my  first 
impressions,  with  great  diffidence,  simply  for  what  they  may 
be  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  limitations  may  be 
considered  wise  as  to  the  application  of  the  elective  system 
during  the  college  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
thorough-going  adoption  by  Harvard  university  has  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  affecting  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  two  decades.  Even  those 
who  have  not  adopted  it  without  reserve  have  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  fact  of  its  use  at  Harvard.  It  has 
been  found,  I  think,  to  have  a  legitimate  value,  not  only  in 
the  direction  of  scholarship  such  as  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  specialization,  but  also  in  helping  the  colleges,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  to  meet  the  pressure  from  new  subjects 
that  have  demanded  attention  in  the  college  curriculum. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  important 
consequence  will  follow  a  careful  consideration  of  them.  The 
fact  that  a  new  aim  has  become  consciously  recognized  in  higher 
education  in  this  country  since  1870,  does  not  signify  in  any 
degree  that  the  old  aim  is  not  still  as  worthy  of  pursuit  as  it 
ever  was.  In  my  own  opinion  it  would  be  a  profound  misfor- 
tune for  this  country  if  the  effort  to  obtain  at  home  what  our 
advanced  students  could  formerly  only  obtain  abroad,  should 
result  in  depriving  our  college  men  as  a  whole  of  the  benefits 
formerly  conferred  by  the  American  college.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree  it  may  be  said  of  all  our  colleges  what  President 
Pwight  said  the  other  day  concerning  Yale,  that,  "  during  all 
her  history  Yale  had  been  a  school  for  captains."  The  Ameri- 
can colleges  have  not  themselves  made  great  scholars,  but  the 
American  colleges  have  produced  in  great  numbers  broad- 
minded  men  of  large  views,  of  high  ideals,  and  of  a  lofty 
patriotism.  Scattered  all  over  the  land  they  have  been  every- 
where as  salt  among  the  people,  an  influence,  at  once  to  pre- 
serve and  to  purify.  I  do  not  say  that  the  two  aims  are 
altogether  inconsistent  with   each  other;  but  I  do  say  that  if 
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the  methods  wliicli  will  make  captains  v  ill  not  necessarily 
protiuce  scholars,  so  neither  will  the  methods  that  make  for 
scholarsiiip  necessarily  be  the  best  to  produce  captains.  West 
Point  is  worth  considering  in  this  connection.  The  object  of 
tiiat  school  is  specifically  to  produce  captains,  captains  for 
the  arm\-,  it  is  true,  but  still  captains.  To  accomplish  this 
result  the}'  do  not  adopt  the  methods  which  lead  to  pro- 
nounced scholarship.  On  the  contrary,  while  thorough  in 
their  teaching  as  far  as  it  goes,  they  lay  great  stress  on  dis- 
cipline and  required  work.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  argue 
that  our  colleges  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  West 
Point.  Captains  for  civil  life  need  not  be  trained  as  soldiers 
are.  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  value  of 
the  old  college  curriculum  may  have  come  from  the  fact  that 
the  work  which  it  demanded  from  the  students  was  required 
work.  In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of  training,  as 
well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  retaining  breadth  in  educa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  college  course,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing,  is  likely  to  be  found  along  some  line  that 
unites  most  successfully  these  two  elements,  that  is  to  say,  the 
clement  of  positive  requirement  and  the  element  of  elective 
studies. 

It  would  follow,  also,  would  it  not,  if  this  presentation  be 
correct,  that  every  institution  should  ask  itself  in  which  direc- 
tion its  duty  lies?  The  methods  and  the  aims  of  a  university 
and  of  a  college  appear  to  be  so  different  that  only  a  very  few 
of  the  larger  institutions  can  hope  to  unite  both  functions. 
The  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  likely  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  further  question  whether  any  institution  can  help- 
fully unite  both  functions.  One  thing  seems  already  clear, 
that  in  any  given  case,  if  an  institution  can  only  do  one  sort  of 
work  well,  it  ought  to  confine  itself  to  that  work.  A  small 
college,  as  I  conceive,  can  do  college  work  as  well  as  a  large 
college.  If  it  is  fortunate  in  its  faculty,  it  may  even  do  it 
better.  But  no  institution  that  cannot  command  vast  re- 
sources in  books,  in  apparatus,  and  in  men,  can  hope  to  do 
university  work  at  all  well.     Such  a  college  may  give  some- 
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thing  more  to  its  graduate  students  than  they  get  during 
their  undergraduate  course  ;  but  it  does  these  students  an 
injustice,  if,  by  offering  them  a  little  at  home,  it  keeps  them 
from  availing  of  the  greater  opportunities  such  as  a  thoroughly 
equipped  university  can  offer.  The  best  of  our  American 
universities  are,  in  many  respects,  far  enough  behind  the  best 
European  ones,  in  any  case.  Doubtless,  we  have  already 
made  great  progress,  and,  doubtless  also,  as  the  years  go  by,, 
we  shall  still  further  close  up  the  gap  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  universities  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  multiplied  in  this 
country  as  colleges  have  been.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
educational  movements  that  has  come  to  my  attention  is 
that  which  has  been  begun  by  the  National  Educational 
Association,  to  systematize  and  harmonize  secondary  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  If  the  movement  is  wisely  conducted 
to  the  end,  as  now  seems  probable,  there  is  reason  to  look  for 
the  most  beneficial  results  from  it.  When  this  work  is 
finished,  the  next  thing  to  be  taken  in  hand  ought  to  be  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  relations  between  the  college  and 
the  university.  In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  also, 
there  will  be  need  for  our  best  wisdom  ;  and,  in  its  solution, 
there  must  be  a  willingness  to  give  and  take  on  either  hand. 
The  great  end  to  be  reached,  as  I  conceive,  is  something  like 
a  clearly  defined  educational  system  for  the  whole  countr}-, 
all  the  parts  of  which  play  naturally  into  each  other.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  question  will  settle  itself  by  the 
easy  process  of  natural  development.  This,  however,  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  case.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that 
the  problem  before  the  higher  education  in  its  larger  sense,  in 
this  country,  is  to  fit  into  harmonious  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  this  new  thing,  the  university,  which  has  be- 
gun to  make  its  appearance  since  1870.  Time  was  when  the 
college  was  the  top  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  so  no  longer,  and  it  never  can  become  so  again. 
In  that  earlier  period,  the  college  was  flanked  on  all  sides  by 
professional  schools  independent  of  the  college  and  of  each 
other,  resting,  for  the  most  part,  on  no  endowments  and  being; 
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siippc^rtcci  by  tlie  foes  of  the  students.  In  other  words,  it  was 
characteristic  of  that  period  that  professional  education  could 
be  no  better  than  could  be  self-supporting.  In  the  last  few 
years  all  this  is  chanjj[in<;.  The  demand  for  better  professional 
education  in  law  and  medicine,  for  example,  has  resulted  in 
continually  lengthening  terms,  in  courses  running  over  more 
and  more  years,  and  in  a  standard  of  scholarship  that  rises 
continually  higher.  As  a  consequence,  these  professional 
schools  are  beginning  to  fall  into  their  places  as  integral  parts 
of  the  university  of  the  future.  So  long  as  they  continue  to 
be  supported  simply  by  fees,  their  relation  to  the  university 
has  no  significance  and  is  purely  nominal.  When  they  share 
Avith  the  other  departments  of  the  university  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  endowments  of  the  university,  then  a  new 
thing  has  begun  to  be  seen  in  American  education.  It 
signifies  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  professional 
education  given  by  universities  will  be  recognized  as  standing 
upon  an  entirely  different  plane  from  that  which  is  to  be  had 
only  under  conditions  that  permit  it  to  be  self-supporting. 
This  first  step  in  our  progress  has  already  been  taken  here  and 
there.  In  the  union  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  with  Columbia  college,  a  most  important  step 
in  that  direction  was  taken.  The  professors  in  the  medical 
faculty  have  been  made  as  completely  independent  of  fees  as 
the  professors  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  They  are  now  no 
longer  required  to  conduct  the  school  under  the  pressure  of  the 
necessity  of  making  both  ends  meet.  They  are  rather  ex- 
pected to  set  up  and  to  maintain  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ard of  medical  education.  The  next  step  forward  will  require 
time  for  its  accomplishment,  but  that  it  will  be  taken  seems 
to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  The  prophetic  eye  can  even 
now  discern  the  day  when  a  college  education  will  be  a  condi- 
tion precedent  for  entrance  into  the  professional  schools  of 
the  American  university.  This  will  not  mean  that  only  col- 
lege-trained men  will  make  good  practitioners  in  law  or 
medicine,  for  example,  nor  that  only  college-trained  men  are 
entitled   to   a   professional   education.     It   will   rather    mean, 
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I  think,  that  tlie  university  will  then  have  fully  realized  its  own 
obligation  to  the  country  to  send  forth  into  professional  life, 
in  all  parts  of  the  land,  men  of  a  thorough  and  wide  equip- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  produce  such  men  in  great  numbers, 
without  the  necessary  educational  foundation.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  produce  them  if  the  standard  is  held  down  to 
the  level  that  can  be  maintained  without  such  a  broad  intel- 
lectual development  to  build  upon.  I  am  not  anticipating 
this  result  in  the  immediate  future,  but  that  this  is  the  end 
toward  which  things  are  tending  seems  to  me  hardly  open  to 
dispute. 

Thus  far,  I  have  contented  myself  with  observations  on  the 
things  which  I  see.  In  closing,  as  one  who  has  carried  his 
college  education  out  into  the  world,  and  tested  it  there,  and 
who  now  has  returned  to  the  educational  field  to  concern 
himself  with  the  problems  that  are  found  there,  I  want  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  thing  which  we  call 
the  higher  education.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  college 
graduate  entering  upon  a  business  career  is  at  a  disadvantage 
during  the  first  few  years  of  his  business  life,  as  compared 
with  those  who  entered  business  when  he  entered  college. 
If,  however,  the  man  has  a  capacity  for  business,  I  venture 
to  say  that  in  five  years,  certainly  in  ten,  he  will  find  himself 
more  than  abreast  of  his  friend  who  did  not  go  to  college. 
The  trained  mind  can  master  the  problems  of  business  better 
than  the  untrained  mind,  as  it  can  master  other  problems 
better  for  which  it  has  itself  any  natural  capacity.  Beyond 
that,  the  man  himself,  outside  of  business,  will  have  more 
resources,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  greater  power  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  When  it  is  contended  that  college- 
bred  men  rarely  succeed  in  business,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  currently  believed  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
men  who  engage  in  business  sooner  or  later  fail.  It  is  only 
the  select  few  in  any  department  of  human  activity  that  con- 
spicuously excel,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  the  tastes  which 
lead  men  to  go  to  college  are  not  frequently  found  in  com- 
bination with  what  I  may  call  rare  business  genius.     I  venture 
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to  predict,  however,  tiiat  should  such  a  combination  exist,  a 
college  education,  so  far  from  unfitting  the  man  for  a  business 
career,  would  make  him  a  power  in  the  business  world  beyond 
all  his  compeers  who  had  not  been  so  favored.  But  this  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  field  covered  by  the  college  and 
the  university.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  functions  of  the  college  and  the  university 
are  different.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  alike  in  this,  that 
they  testify  to  the  people  the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  they  send  forth  among  the  people,  in  one  department  of 
life  and  another,  an  element  whose  influence  upon  the  popu- 
lation seems  to  me  to  be  almost  wholly  good.  The  atmos- 
phere of  both  college  and  university  is  that  of  freedom.  Dur- 
ing all  history  students  have  been  among  the  foremost  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  colleges  and 
universities  emphasize  also  with  a  single  voice  the  importance 
of  truth.  They  lead  men  to  search  for  truth.  They  teach 
men  fearlessly  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead.  They 
teach  that  no  time  and  no  country  has  been  without  its  truth. 
They  teach  men  to  be  modest  in  the  presence  of  new  dis- 
coveries, as  they  recall  the  vast  obligations  of  our  own  age  to 
the  generations  that  are  gone.  They  teach  men  to  be  san- 
guine in  the  anticipation  of  still  newer  discoveries,  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  continuity  of  progress  throughout  recorded 
history.  The  university  by  its  libraries  and  by  its  men,  is 
at  once  the  great  conservator  of  human  knowledge,  and  a 
chief  instrument  in  extending  its  limits.  If  I  were,  in  these 
closing  words,  to  indicate  another  of  the  many  differences 
between  the  college  and  the  university,  I  should  say  that 
the  work  of  the  college  's  to  teach  that  which  is  already 
known — the  work  of  the  university  is,  in  addition  to  this,  to 
inquire,  to  ascertain  around  the  whole  circumference  what  lies 
beyond  the  line  that  marks  the  limits  of  the  known.  Both  of 
these  are  noble  functions.  No  worthier  career  is  open  to  any 
man  than,  in  either  direction,  to  give  his  small  aid  toward 
the  great  consummation. 

Seth  Low 

CoLfMniA  College, 
New  Vokk 


II 

DEVELOPING     LITERARY   TASTE    IN    STUDENTS 

It  is  a  delicate  problem  to  adjust  the  relation  between  in- 
dependence  and  a  deference  to  authority.  In  belles  lettres, 
especially,  what  seems  best  to  the  taste  and  appreciation  of 
those  who  are  called  literary,  often  fails  to  please  ordinary 
readers.  Subtler  phases  of  thought,  heightened  style,  moods 
lifted  above  plain  emotions,  or  plain  emotions  made  great  by 
Wordsworthian  simplicity,  do  not  appeal  to  the  majority  even 
of  intelligent  people.  The  classics  of  our  poetry  and  prose  are 
not  popular,  and  where  they  are  read,  what  to  a  few  appears 
their  best  is  quite  missed  by  most.  These  think  carelessly,  feel 
bluntly,  and  are  not  sensitive  to  art  and  beauty.  Yet  most  of 
them  can  think  and  feel,  and  are  in  some  measure  susceptible 
to  esthetic  pleasure.  Their  difficulty  lies  in  not  applying  their 
faculties  successfully  to  literature,  or  still  more,  in  not  taking 
the  trouble  to  attempt  it.  Accordingly,  they  judge  inade- 
quately and  incorrectly.  Well,  how  far  should  those  who 
believe  that  such  judgments  are  partial  or  mistaken  try  to 
impress  their  own  views  on  the  majority — to  convert  them  to 
their  own  tastes  ?  Especially  in  the  case  of  students,  is  "  good 
taste  "  to  be  taught  ? 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  refined  people  who  say  that  it 
neither  can  nor  need  be.  They  themselves  are  acquainted 
with  literature  because  they  like  it.  If  <^thers  care  for  it,  let 
them  read  it.  If  not,  there  is  no  m  .e  reason  why  they  should 
concern  themselves  with  books  than  with  bacteriology  or  har- 
mony or  philology,  topics  which  everyone  considers  it  perfectly 
genteel  to  leave  to  specialists.  Assumed  opinions  seem  to 
them  like  eye-glasses  and  ear-trumpets  for  the  incurably  blind 
and  deaf.  What  social  adventures  are  so  annoying  as  to  fall 
in  with  the  critical  ineptitudes  of  pinchbeck  culture?  Pacta 
nascitur  lion  fit;  neither  can  his  audience  be    manufactured. 
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It  is  to  be  liopcd  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  at  any  rate  tlic 
laissez  /aire  of  cultivated  exclusiveness  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. People  interested  in  botany  or  numismatics,  for 
instance,  may  well  enough  be  indifferent  about  popular  en- 
tiiusiasm  for  such  subjects,  but  there  are  the  clearest  reasons 
why  it  is  unfortunate,  more  than  unfortunate,  for  intelligent 
people  not  to  care  about  belles  lettres.  Too  much  profit  is 
lost  if  they  are  missed  :  too  much  profit,  too  much  pleasure. 

One  of  the  pathetic  aspects  of  life  is  that  so  large  a  number 
never  come  to  realize  its  inner  meaning,  or  their  hidden  selves. 
They  would  stare  in  perplexity  at  Browning's  entreaty  to  be 
"  unashamed  of  soul."  They  move  about  in  a  world  not  realized, 
spiritual  somnambulists.  That  self-consciousness  by  which  all 
operations  of  brain  and  heart  are  vitalized  into  a  new  and  finer 
meaning,  is  shut  away  from  them  through  their  want  of  sensi- 
bility. This  is  true  even  of  men  with  brawny  intellects  that 
produce  results  of  great  practical  value,  and  also  of  people  with 
a  kind  of  heart  which  is  full  of  amiable  utility.  There  is  a 
broad  difference  between  what  the  personal  life  means  even 
to  these,  and  the  enjoyment,  the  intelligence,  the  intensity  of 
it  all  for  such  as  contemplate  what  they  sec,  and  dream  out 
of  routine  experiences,  within  and  around  them,  mystery  and 
beauty.  De  Musset's  career  as  an  individual  was  not  a  satis- 
factory one,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  it  as  wholly  unen- 
viable when  we  hear  his  exclamation,  "  Cost  moi  qui  ai  v6cu  " — 
I  have  lived,  I  myself.  Now,  the  incomparable  excellence  of 
literature,  especialh'  in  poetry,  is  that  it  penetrates  beneath 
the  crust  of  life.  Commonplaces  are  translated,  and  we  find 
ourselves  interested  by  what  we  have  scarcely  noticed.  Ideas 
and  sensations  are  presented  through  another  medium  than 
the  matter-of-fact.  The  appeal  is  made,  less  to  mental  than 
to  sympathetic  responsiveness.  Beauty  of  various  kinds  is 
forced  upon  the  attention,  until  sensibility  becomes  more 
sensitive,  and  its  capacity  expands.  Not  that  literature  creates 
any  habitual  exaltation,  or  that  curiously  wrought  moods  hover 
over  our  books.  There  is  nothing  especially  tangible  about 
this  developed  way  of  looking  at  things,  nor  is  it  in  the  least 
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true  that  such  a  result  is  dependent  upon  reading.  Yet  there 
"are  multitudes  whose  finer  sense  has  been  quickened,  who 
have  taken  a  more  serious  view  of  important  subjects  which 
mean  little  when  regarded  only  trivially,  through  the  aid  of  the 
great  writers;  to  say  nothing  of  their  having  come  to  see  their 
everyday  world  in  pensive  twilight  sentiment,  as  well  as  in 
its  meridian  literalness.  There  is  an  immense  difference 
between  the  hard  pragmatic  and  the  sympathetic  contact  with 
ideas.  But  how  large  a  part  of  literature  gives  us  more  than 
ideas, — sensations.  Through  it  we  learn  to  feel,  to  feel  through 
the  whole  scale  of  emotion,  from  soul  to  verbal  form.  What- 
ever stimulates  a  refined  joy — stirs  the  imagination  and 
keeps  it  abreast  with  clear  sound  sense, — vibrates  to  the 
voice  of  human  personality,  instead  of  being  formal,  mechani- 
cal, and  barren  of  fruit  for  fresh  warm  life,  is  a  part  of  litera- 
ture's contribution  to  human  progress.  Even  the  mere  con- 
tact with  beauty?  Certainly  the  aesthetic  thrill  is  better  than 
most  things  the  world  gives  us. 

In  the  light  of  such  influences,  any  who  are  not  anxious  to 
develop  appreciation  for  books,  where  it  seems  wanting, 
are  deficient  either  in  seriousness  or  in  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  way  in  which  this  culti- 
vation can  be  accomplished.  Anyone  whose  profession  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with  young  men  by  hundreds,  knows 
to  how  many  the  grace  and  nicer  meaning  of  poetry  are  locked 
and  sealed.  The  first  steps  toward  the  desired  results  must 
be  prosaic  :  people  must  train  themselves,  or  be  trained,  to 
see  what  is  on  the  surface,  to  grow  conscious  of  metrical  dif- 
ferences, for  instance  ;  not  to  remain  quite  blind  to  the  real 
meaning  beneath  a  figurative  turn ;  even  to  come  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  figurative  turn.  But  nothing  calls  for  more 
tact  than  how  and  to  what  extent  to  carry  on  this  analysis. 
Observation  and  discrimination  are  indispensable,  but  literary 
drill  runs  a  danger  of  concentrating  the  attention  on  fact  as 
an  end  in  itself.  In  most  studies  it  may  be  so  ;  in  literature 
it  is  not. 

This  scientific  age  was  sure  to  come  to  the  gates  of  literary 
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criticism  witli  liands  full  of  method  and  systcmatization- 
Finding  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  students  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  a  poem  (and,  it  may  be,  sharing  in  the  difficulty 
themselves),  many  earnest  and  well-meaning  students  have 
settled  upon  the  close  and  thorough  study  of  literature  from 
the  standpoint  of  information  and  analysis.  They  teach  and 
they  make  editions  with  an  eye  to  grammatical,  rhetorical, 
and  linguistic  instruction.  They  present  clear  formulated 
methods  for  examining  style  or  argument.  They  present 
other  authors'  exegeses  as  matter  for  direct  acquisition  or  as 
models  for  application  to  similar  criticism.  They  annotate 
texts  with  elaborate  explanations.  Their  treatment  may  ap- 
pear satisfactory:  for  anyone  can  memorize,  and  learn  how  to 
apply  formulas.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  acquire  tangible 
results,  and  people  are  accordingly  pleased  to  think  that  they 
are  learning;  they  even  may  become  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  study.  Especially,  ambitious  students  with  little 
turn  for  originality  make  great  progress.  Yet  what  does  lit- 
erature mean  for  them  ?  Superficial  knowledge,  facts — no  soul. 
The  startling  contemporary  growth  of  this  so-called  scien- 
tific study  is  natural  both  for  teachers  and  students.  As  the 
professional  class  enlarges,  the  fascination  of  the  very  name 
of  literature  and  the  gentility  of  the  pursuit  of  it,  naturally 
attract  many  whose  best  aptitudes  are  for  acquisition  and 
systcmatization.  There  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  feared,  by 
those  solicitous  for  the  growth  of  real  culture  in  this  great 
country's  assured  destiny  of  abundant  education  of  some  sort, 
as  the  ascendency  in  the  departments  of  literary  direction  of 
such  mechanically  trained  scholars.  Their  methods  and  indus- 
try are  hopeless  substitutes  for  inspirations  of  mind  and  heart. 
How  inferior  they  are  to  that  simple-minded  absorption  of 
the  spirit  of  our  best  authors  granted  even  to  ordinary  men  who- 
study  them  with  old-fashioned  receptivity  !  We  need  to  pray 
for  a  generation  not  of  minor  scholars,  but  of  intimate  and 
sympathetic  readers.  Let  them  be  less  fluent  in  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  arts,  and  more  capable  of  a  quick  and  happy 
quotation.     Let  them  be  as  unconscious  of  critical   phrases 
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and  formulas  of  analysis  as  Shakspere  himself  was,  and  in- 
'stead  approach  as  closely  as  they  may  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  plays.  The  so-called  "  laboratory  work  "  in 
literature  may  be  deferred  until  scientists  introduce  literary 
methods  into  the  laboratory. 

■     So,  too,  about  minute  annotation  of  texts.     Where  they  can 
be,  allusions,  dates,  quotations,  social  or  personal  side  touches, 
and  the  like,  had  better  be  looked  up  independently,  if  the 
reader  desires  to  know    them  ;    and    frequently — one  almost 
trembles  at  the  temerity  of  saying  it — he  is  practically  as  well 
off  without  knowing  them.     If,  for  example,  a  line  is  quoted, 
why  should  the  lightly  touched  passing  illustration  be  made 
to  distract  his  attention  from  the  subject-matter  by  an  excur- 
sus on  its  author  and  location  ?     Why  should  he  not  go  to 
one  of  our  numerous  recent  dictionaries  for  an  unusual  word? 
Why  should   he  be   taught   arch^ological  details  or   verbal 
parallels  here,  Avhile  he  is  trying  to  learn  how  to  read  with  his 
inner   thought  ?      A   large    number    of    teachers    and    edited 
books  aim  at  making  scholars,  when  they  ought  to  try  to 
make   good    readers.     In    every  calling,  technical  difficulties 
become  very  dear  to  the  practiced  and  expert  workman,  and 
the  desire  for  thoroughness  that    is  really  the  instinct  of  a 
scientific  and  orderly  temperament  must  answer  every  ques- 
tion about  allusions,  origins,  and  verbal  or  archaeological  sug- 
gestions.    Indeed,  there  is  a  place  for  this  ;  the  advanced  and 
special  student  ought  to  understand  them.     It  is  easy  enough 
to  obtain  a  scholastic  equipment  when  the  right  time  comes. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  using  the  routine  power  of  brain,  but 
in   getting  into   touch   with   one's   creative    consciousness  of 
mind    and    heart.      If    the    literary    neophyte's  attention    is 
directed  too  largely  toward  facts,  he  may  mistake  the  means 
for  the  end,  and  as  a  result  of  his  training  find  the  principal 
object  that  confronts  him  as  he  takes  up  new  works,  nothing 
spiritual  and  aesthetic,  but  only  the  task  of  obtaining  exterior 
information,  hunting  down  quotations,  dates,  and   allusions, 
surveying  a  poem  by  the  rod  and  line  of  a  technical  phrase- 
ology, detecting  parallels,  and  baying  at  the   holes    of   con- 
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jcctural  on'f^inals,  finally  to  emerge  from  his  studies  learned, 
but  not  literary. 

For  infinite  as  is  the  value  of  its  substance,  the  essence  of 
literature  is  beauty.  No  slight  part  of  its  profit  rests  in  the 
refining  influence  of  its  pure  loveliness,  and  in  the  pleasure 
which  its  sweetness  and  art  may  add  to  our  lives.  To  study 
it  mechanically  is  like  grasping  a  butterfly.  It  is  all  there  in 
one's  hand,  all  the  "  weight  and  size  "  ;  but  alas  for  the  one 
who  supposes  that  this  slender,  quivering  body  which  he  holds 
is  the  winged  color  that  flew.  And  this  is  just  where  the  mis- 
take is  made  by  those  proselytes  from  Philistia  who  attempt 
to  conduct  educational    services    in    the    temple   of    culture. 

The  aim,  then,  for  most  readers  should  be  to  acquire  the  art 
of  sympathy.  The  first  step  toward  this,  if  it  does  not  come 
naturally,  is  to  read  some  poem  that  pleases,  until  one  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it  and  can  call  up  one  and  another  line 
here  and  there,  without  the  book.  Then  at  odd  times  when 
one  is  not  in  too  strenuous  a  state  of  mind,  to  try  (if  I  may 
employ  a  word  rather  poetic  for  prose)  to  try  musing  upon 
what  one  remembers  of  the  poem  ;  not  disappointed,  if  no 
very  tangible  result  shall  appear.  By  and  by,  when  a  sentiment 
has  started,  through  which  one  begins  to  have  some  warmer 
feeling  for  the  passage,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  lines  thought- 
fully, scrutinizing  their  meaning,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  values  of  minor  touches.  Poetry  should  be  read  aloud,  or 
at  least  the  ear  should  be  trained  to  follow  a  silent  reading 
with  the  closest  attention.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  helpful  devices  for  close  knowledge  of  a 
piece  of  literature,  is  to  think  out  certain  topics,  such  as  what 
clews  we  find  to  a  knowledge  of  the  author  himself;  what 
suggestion  we  can  note  of  this  or  that  taste  or  opinion  ;  in 
what  lines  his  heightened  style  appears  at  its  best ;  where  he 
is  most  happy  in  fancy  or  in  cadence.  Such  topics  are  inter- 
esting and  instructive  for  themselves,  and  while  we  consider 
them  we  are  growing  more  penetratively  familiar  with  the 
work  before  us,  without  introducing  any  methods  that  are 
mechanical    and    intrinsically    unimportant,   if  not    repellent. 
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Anything,  in  short,  that  is  sympathetic  and  personally  stimu- 
lating, contributing  something  of  richness  to  our  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  art,  thought  and  life,  is  a  good  exercise  in 
literary  analysis.  The  point  of  view  should  be  shifting,  how- 
ever, and  the  treatment  flexible. 

But  although,  so  far  as  the  primary  value  of  literature  goes, 
facts  are  nowhere  of  less  importance,  there  comes  a  time  when 
a  wider  and  philosophical  study  is  valuable  and  most  interest- 
ing :  such  as  observing  the  forces  by  which  a  great  period  or  a 
great  individual  has  been  produced,  or  inquiring  into  the  ways 
whereby  schools  of  letters  or  single  authors  fall  short  through 
unfavorable  antecedent  or  contemporaneous  influences;  or  the 
biographical  knowledge  which  adds  personal  interest  to  an 
author's  work,  and  makes  it  more  intelligible  ;  or  a  study  of 
his  development,  as  we  follow  his  writings  chronologically. 
But  large  numbers  of  readers  are  not  born  for  such  pleasures 
and  privileges,  and  many  who  might  enjoy  them  have  too 
little  time  ;  while  others  who  pursue  them  miss  the  central 
good,  by  that  old  danger  of  mechanical  and  harshly  intel- 
lectualized  study.  The  most  laborious  students  are  frequently 
the  most  indolent,  so  far  as  interpreting  what  they  read  in 
terms  of  their  own  thought,  soul,  and  sense  for  beauty. 

Emerson  says  somewhere  that  at  a  performance  of  Hamlet, 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  great  interest,  he  noticed 
nothing  after  the  cry  : 

What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 

Fancy  the  philosopher  poet,  his  fine  face  bent  down  from  the 
stage  and  the  brilliant  theater,  as  he  sits  possessed  by  the 
power  of  the  lines,  the  magic  of  their  nature  touch,  the  solemn 
infinitude  of  human  mystery  which  they  suggest.  When  a 
passage  becomes  in  this  way  our  master,  absorbing  us  with  its 
appeal  to  heart  or  mind  or  sense  of  art,  then  we  are  getting 
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into  tlic  reality  of  poetry,  and  the  key  to  it  all  is  the  cultiva- 
tion not  of  brain,  but  of  sensibility. 

The  fact  that  this  is  so  impalpable  makes  it  unteachable. 
Evidently,  too,  reading  literature  so  perfectly  is  unusual  and 
fortuitous.  The  great  advantage  of  having  poetry  by  heart 
lies  just  here,  that  when  we  are  in  the  mood  for  this  or  that 
thought  or  sentiment,  it  comes  to  us,  and  is  more  a  part  of 
ourselves  than  when  we  untie  it  from  printed  words.  Yet  if 
we  do  not  often  enjoy  such  an  Emersonian  ecstasy,  in  a  lower 
degree  we  are  constantly  susceptible  to  the  vital  interpretation 
of  literature,  as  we  more  steadily  apprehend  that  our  highest 
study  is  not  to  acquire  views  or  facts,  but  sensations.  To 
this  Q.\\<\,  we  must  attend  shrewdly,  observing  even  minute 
details,  since  one  never  knows  whether  there  is  a  secret  for 
him  here  or  there.  We  must  listen  for  the  note  of  personality. 
We  must  relax  intellectual  rigidity  and  read  sympathetically. 
If  a  poem  affords  no  sense  of  beauty,  we  must  understand  that 
we  have  read  it  amiss.  To  me  it  seems  incomparably  better 
that  anyone's  accidental  moods  should  be  haunted  by  a  subtle 
or  noble  thought,  or  by  a  line  that  has  soul  or  music  in  it, 
than  for  one  to  be  a  master  of  learning. 

Important  as  it  is  that  •  the  interpretation  should  come 
from  within,  outside  guidance  is  helpful.  Many  may  receive 
hints  from  a  comment  upon  a  line,  or  a  development  of  an 
author's  less  obvious  traits,  through  which  they  will  see 
what  they  have  not  seen.  To  such  critical  comments  as 
Hudson's,  for  instance,  some  of  us  are  increasingly  grateful, 
if  for  nothing  more  than  the  service  they  did  our  early  read- 
ing, in  making  us  feel  that  there  was  a  moral  fascination  in 
passages  where  our  careless  perusal  had  seen  nothing.  Of  all 
American  editors, Hudson  (though  intellectually  unreliable  and 
clumsy,  and  anything  but  a  great  man,  save  for  his  sometimes 
erring  love  and  sympathy)  has  rendered  the  best  service  by 
stimulating  to  see  the  beautiful,  not  so  finely  on  the  side  of 
art,  but  admirably  on  the  ethical  side.  "  Sign-post  criticism  " 
is  scoffed  at  by  many  who  do  not  need  it ;  but  compasses  are 
constantly  required,  in  spite  of  the  world's  Giottos. 
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But  then,  as  readers  develop,  critics  whose  discrimination 
and  aesthetic  faculty  overtop  such  writers  as  the  one  just 
named,  afford  great  pleasure  and  assistance.  When  we  are 
thoughtfully  familiar  with  an  author  we  enjoy  listening  to 
another  and  stronger  student's  comments  upon  him.  Often 
new  ideas  are  suggested,  and  we  occasionally  are  quickened 
into  an  independent  thought  by  the  seemingly  accidental  stir 
of  mind,  perhaps  even  in  resisting  a  view  with  which  we  do 
not  accord.  Some  critical  essays  also  have  the  nature  of 
creative  literature.  There  is  the  liveliest  intellectual  delight 
in  coming  in  touch  with  an  elegant  and  sympathetic  mind, 
giving  utterance  to  his  sense  of  the  charm  and  significance  of 
an  author  whom  we  ourselves  have  felt.  Even  if  there  is 
nothing  new,  we  enjoy  the  play  of  happy  phrase  and  nimble 
association  ;  we  enjoy  the  sense  of  intelligent  and  refined 
companionship.  But  when  a  new  lode  is  opened  before  us — 
meanings  and  graces  unguessed  before,  aside  from  our  abso- 
lute acquisition,  how  profitable  is  the  sudden  discontent  with 
our  dull,  creeping,  inattention !  From  interesting  criticism, 
too,  the  desire  for  first-hand  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and 
convenient,  if  not  at  times  necessary,  guidance  in  selection. 

But  the  most  profitable  criticism  is  that  broad  and  philo- 
sophical general  discussion  which  is  illustrated  by  such  authors 
as  Coleridge  or  Arnold.  Such  passages  put  us  on  the  track  of 
what  we  need  to  recognize,  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  higher 
literature  on  both  its  sympathetic  and  intellectual  sides,  with- 
out the  disadvantage  of  offering  to  do  our  thinking  for  us  in 
specific  application.  They  call  our  attention  to  points  which, 
after  we  have  once  noticed  them,  we  find  constantly  recurring 
in  our  reading.  Our  literary  life  is  made  richer  by  observ- 
ing them.  They  suggest  topics  which  it  is  stimulating  to 
think  out.  By  bringing  us  in  contact  with  a  more  theoretical 
and  aesthetic  range  of  ideas,  they  widen  our  intellectual  and 
artistic  world.  They  lead  our  commonplace  taste  to  a  just 
view  of  what  it  is  right  to  admire.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  service 
that  they  set  before  us  various  phases  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  profitable  of  all  studies. 
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Vet  ill  reading  even  the  most  admirable  criticism,  we  need 
to  keep  constantly  in  view  our  personal  relation  to  literature. 
All  aids,  are  only  instrumental  to  our  close  and  loving 
companionship  with  authors  who  will  make  our  lives  more 
agreeable,  mure  thoughtful,  more  sympathetic.  Especially 
in  poetry,  it  is  the  aim  of  all  study  to  enable  every  reader 
to  be  his  own  critic,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  be,  we  may  say, 
his  own  poet.  For  the  finest  thoughts,  most  newly  and  per- 
fectly apprehended  by  a  great  writer's  intellect  and  emotion, 
and  best  expressed,  realize  their  highest  mission  only  when 
the  reader  becomes  to  them  the  creative  artist,  and  takes  them 
up  as  Shakspere  took  the  crude  work  of  his  predecessors  ;  so 
that  by  a  personal  interpretation  and  heightening,  a  noble 
plagiarism,  the  poetry  of  thought,  feeling,  and  style  is  sung  by 
himself  to  himself  alone,  in  that  inner  language  which  we  so 
rarely  employ,  yet  which  we  surely  have  employed  whenever 
a  poem  has  flashed  from  book  to  brain  and  soul,  and  become 
a  mood,  a  picture,  or  an  inspiration.  Yet  the  levels  of  literary 
pleasure  are  more  usual  than  the  heights,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  our  interest  in  books  is  more  reflective  than  emotional. 
l?ut  never  unsympathetic  ;  never,  if  what  we  call  literature  is 
really  so,  will  it  yield  its  best  unless  we  approach  it  in  a  spirit 
not  of  fact  but  of  sensibility.  It  will  render  us  more  of  itself, 
as  we  bring  to  it  more  of  ourselves.  Its  great  gift  is  in  expand- 
ing and  satisfying  our  finer  nature,  and  as  we  grow  in  refine- 
ment of  brain  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  wc  shall  appreciate  how 
well  the  effort  pays  of  learning  it,  instead  of  learning  about  it. 
There  is  a  line  of'Matthew  Arnold's,  regarding  life  in  general, 
in  which  for  myself  I  constantly  sum  up  the  true  art  of  inter- 
preting literature  : 

'riiink  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit  well. 

For  surely  out  of  an  intimacy  of  mind  and  heart  with  those 
who  have  drawn  most  thought,  feeling,  and  beauty  out  of 
life,  the  fruit  of  a  happier  and  better  character  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  born. 

Edward  T.  IMacLaughlin 

Yale   Univkrsity, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Ill 

STATUS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

The  work  of  the  high  school  is  determined  in  nature  largely 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  to  meet  the  wants  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  pupils :  those  who  expect  to  complete  their  formal 
education  under  its  care,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon  technical  or  collegiate  study  elsewhere.  As  the 
high  school  is  maintained  at  public  expense,  and  as  one  of 
these  classes  of  pupils  is  large,  and  the  other  eminently  re- 
spectable, it  has  been  found  expedient  to  consult  the  wants 
of  each.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  course  rests  upon 
a  higher  wisdom  than  expediency — that  the  daily  association 
of  those  in  the  "  academic  "  and  the  "  college  preparatory  " 
courses  has  been  of  mutual  advantage.  Only  four  cities  in 
New  England  provide  separate  schools  for  those  preparing  for 
college,  and  in  three  of  these  the  unwieldy  size  of  a  single 
school  made  a  division  necessary,  and  with  the  division  came 
the  differentiation,  not  as  a  cause  but  as  an  accompaniment. 

The  articulation  of  the  high  school  with  the  grammar 
school — which  has  become  so  close — the  equipment  of  the 
high  school  in  instructors,  building,  apparatus,  and  available 
libraries,  and,  above  all,  its  superior  adaptability  to  the  needs 
of  its  constituency,  have  conspired  to  make  it  in  New  Eng- 
land without  a  rival  in  the  education  of  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  few  endowed  schools  that  profess  to 
offer  to  pupils  of  this  class  advantages  superior  to  those  of 
the  high  school,  are  situated  chiefly  in  towns  that  have  no 
high  schools,  and  are  in  some  instances  aided  by  public  money 
that  would  go  to  the  local  high  school,  if  there  were  one. 

In  general,  the  private  and  endowed  schools  make  little 
direct  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  class  of  pupils 
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just  mentioned,  but  seek  to  attract  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  institutions  of  higlier  grade.  The  number  of  such  schools 
reporting  to  tlie  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is, 
in  New  England,  the  same  as  the  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
of  three  thousand  population  and  over,  that  maintain  public 
high  schools.  A  comparison  between  the  work  done  by  the 
public  schools  and  by  the  private  schools  in  fitting  students 
for  college  would  show  how  fully  the  high  schools  are  meet- 
ing the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  second  class  of 
pupils  named.  During  the  month  of  October  last  a  letter  of 
inquiry  was  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  in  every 
town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  six  States. 
A  few  smaller  towns  were  also  included,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  get  complete  reports  from  these,  as  comparatively 
few  of  the  schools  in  such  towns  do  college  preparatory  work 
with  success.  The  same  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the 
principals  of  most  of  the  private  schools  whose  statistics  were 
not  accessible  in  catalogues.  The  first  question  was  as  to  how 
many  students  had  gone  directly  from  each  school  to  each  of 
the  New  England  colleges  within  the  last  three  years.'  The 
schools  were  also  asked  to  report  the  number  sent  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  it  was  assumed  that 
the  data  for  this  would  fairly  represent  the  work  of  the  high 
schools  in  preparing  students  for  the  pursuit  of  technical 
courses.  So  many  principals  volunteered  more  detailed 
replies  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  students 
sent  by  high  schools  to  Chandler,  Lawrence,  Shefifield,  Tufts 
(Engineering),  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  is  greater  than 
that  reported  for  the  Institute  of  Technology: 

Replies  were  received  from  principals  of  high  schools  repre- 
senting in  each  State  approximate!}'  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
population  concerning  whom  inquiry  had  been  made.  The 
reports  received  are  given  below  in  Table  I.  This  table  in- 
cludes only  those   sent   fully  prepared   to   enter  the   regular 

'  In  order  to  secure  a  fair  average,  the  smaller  towns  were  asked  to  report  for  four 
years,  while  eight  or  ten  large  schools,  whose  yearly  number  is  nearly  constant, 
reported  for  one  year  only.  In  cases  of  doubt  further  inquiry  was  made  before 
these  were  reduced  to  three-year  averages  and  included  in  Table  I. 
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courses  ;  all  reported  as  special  or  partial  course  students  are 
omitted.  In  the  column  giving  the  average  size  of  the  fresh- 
man class  in  the  colleges,  only  those  living  in  New  England 
are  included,  in  order  that  the  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  public  and  the  private  schools  in  fitting 
residents  of  New  England  for  entrance : 

TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  SENT  TO  COLLEGE  BY 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  high 
schools  that  have 
sent  stude7its  to 
each  college  since 
May,  1890 


5^1 


I|32 

.  .      2 

2  37 


2  15 

••      5 
7I12 

39 

3  3 
20 

39 


i3'84 


5  40 
i;6o 


9  18 


Amherst 

Bates 

. ..  Boston  University. . . 

Bowdoin 

Brown 

Colby 

Dartmouth 

Harvard 

Middlebury 

..Mt.  Holyoke  College.. 

Smith 

Trinity 

Tufts 

.University  of  Vermont. 

Wellesley 

Wesley  an 

Williams 

Yale 


9 Other  Colleges 

2|.Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


Average  annual  number 
sent 


78  J I  44 


342t 


SO3 


i« 


253 
33, 

122? 

7 
20 

82f 

5 

i7i 
243 
62 
IS 


649 


si  ^ 


§S^ 


56 
48 
70 
52 
89 
52 
58 
262 
20 
36 

IIO 

12 

25 
49 
89 
42 
33 
87 


•Si 


S3 
35 
63 
43 
55 
49 
57 
47 
35 
55 
75 
42 
71 
50 
70 
36 
36 
69 


*  The  figures  in  this  half-line  give  the  number  of  different  schools  included  in  this  part  of  the 
report.  About  twenty  more  schools  are  included  in  the  figures  given  for  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

+  In  making  a  comparison  by  States  it  should  be  noted  that  three-fifths  of  the  population  of 
New  England  living  in  cities  and  towns  of  3000  are  found  in  Massachusetts. 

X  This  would  without  doubt  be  raised  to  sixty  per  cent,  or  more  if  all  the  schools  had  reported. 


This  table  brings  to  light  several  interesting  facts,  among 
which  maybe  noted  the  relative  predominance  of  the  local  or 
State  constituency  in  each  college,  and  the  relatively  large 
number  of  schools  that  send  students  to  the  larger  colleges. 
From  these  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  is  the  free  choice  of  the 
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pupil  rather  than  the  limitations  of  the  school  that  determines 
the  colletjc  for  which  he  prepares — that  tlic  reason  certain 
schools  do  not  send  more  students  to  certain  colleges  is  that 
their  pupils  prefer  to  go  toothers,  and  not  that  the  school  is 
unable  to  prepare  them  for  any  college. 

That  the  colleges  for  women  should  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  high  schools  than  are  the  colleges  for  men  is 
to  be  expected. 

The  proportion  reported  for  the  three  Maine  colleges  is 
noticeably  below  the  general  average.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  public  schools  of  Maine  are 
correspondingly  inferior.  Replies  received  from  the  private 
schools  that  are  the  recognized  "  feeders  "  of  these  colleges 
fail  to  account  for  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  students  as  the 
high  schools  report,  and  the  quota  from  the  other  well  known 
academics  barely  makes  the  numbers  equal,  thus  leaving  about 
fourteen  per  cent,  unaccounted  for.  It  is  probable  that  these 
are  drawn  about  equally  from  small  private  schools  and  from 
public  schools  that  failed  to  reply. 

Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Middlcbury  appear  to  be  the  only 
colleges  that  fail  to  attract  a  fair  proportion  from  the  public 
schools. 

Among  the  "other  colleges"  reported  are  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Oberlin,  University  of  Michigan,  Barnard, 
1  larvard  Annex,  Vassar,  and  more  than  twenty  others.  Many 
students  are  also  reported  as  sent  to  schools  of  law,  divinity, 
and  medicine. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  percentages  given  in 
Table  I  would  be  materially  increased  if  it  were  possible  to 
secure  reports  from  all  the  schools.  No  data  are  at  hand  for 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  towns  containing  over  three 
thousand,  or  for  the  towns  smaller;  and  in  these  smaller  towns 
dwell  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Maine,  over  fifty 
per  cent,  in  New  Hampshire,  over  seventy  per  cent,  in  Ver- 
mont, not  far  from  ten  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  twenty  per 
cent,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  in  Con- 
necticut.    In  Massachusetts  alone  about  two-fifths  of  the  high 
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schools  are  in  these  smaller  towns.  Though  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  such  schools  prepare  pupils  for  college,  their 
aggregate,  if  it  could  be  had,  would  be  worth  recording. 

The  private  schools  of  New  England  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  The  old  endowed  academies 
that  have  become  famous  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  older 
colleges;  (2)  the  denominational  schools,  which,  though  not 
sectarian,  owe  most  of  their  financial  support  and  the  larger 
part  of  their  pupils  to  the  favor  of  one  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations ;  and  (3)  the  academy,  fully  or  partly  endowed,  that 
has  made  the  organization  of  a  local  high  school  unnecessary, 
and  attracts  a  small  proportion  of  its  pupils  from  the  surround- 
ing towns.  A  careful  compilation  of  data  from  the  catalogues 
of  a  large  number  of  these  schools,  shows  that  they  are  patro- 
nized by  comparatively  few  pupils  from  towns  large  enough 
to  support  a  good  high  school.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
get  a  complete  file  of  these  catalogues,  but  a  statement  of  the 
facts  for  a  few  typical  ones  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  endowed  schools. 

The  academies  at  Exeter  and  at  Andover  fairly  represent 
the  best  schools  of  the  first  class.  Their  latest  catalogues  con- 
tain the  names  of  676  young  men  ;  of  these  370  live  outside  of 
New  England,  47  live  in  the  villages  of  Exeter  and  Andover, 
147  live  in  cities  and  towns  that  presumably  have  good  high 
schools,  and  112  live  in  towns  of  less  than  3000  inhabitants. 
The  catalogue  of  one  of  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  schools 
of  the  second  class  contains  194  names:  26  from  beyond  New 
England,  45  from  its  local  city,  53  from  towns  of  over  3000, 
and  70  from  towns  of  less  than  3000.  The  catalogue  of  a  co- 
educational school  of  this  class  contains  317  names  :  20  from 
beyond  New  England,  117  from  the  local  town,  12  from  towns 
of  over  3000,  and  168  from  towns  of  less  than  3000.  Although 
full  data  are  not  available,  it  is  far  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
private  secondary  schools  comes  from  towns  that  maintain  a 
high  school  giving  even  passable  preparation  for  college. 
The  most  direct  way  of  determining  to  what  extent  the 
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lu'o-h  schools  arc  meeting  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
college  seems  to  be  by  a  comparison  like  that  given  above.  In 
order  to  ascertain  what  confidence  the  colleges  have  in  the 
work  of  the  public  schools,  each  principal  was  asked  to  report 
how  many  of  his  pupils  had  entered  college  upon  his  certificate 
within  the  last  three  years.  The  replies  were  nearly  as  com- 
plete as  to  the  first  question,  and  are  given  below. 

TABLE   II 

PROPORTION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    STUDENTS    ENTERING  COLLEGE   UPON 

CERTIFICATE 


Number  re- 
ported entering- 
coileges  that 

accept      certifi- 
cates 


Number  ad- 
mitted by  cer- 
tificate 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Connecticut ... . 

Totals.... 


262 
144 
151 
579 
138 
107 


45 

112 

106 
334 
104 

78 


879 


64 


Others — perhaps  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number — were 
admitted  partly  upon  certificate.  Though  the  proportion 
admitted  from  private  secondary  schools  might  vary  some- 
what for  the  separate  States  from  that  given  above,  the 
general  average  for  New  England  would  probably  be  about 
the  same.  Without  doubt,  the  colleges  that  accept  certifi- 
cates admit  two-thirds  of  their  New  England  students  in 
this  way. 

The  surest  criterion  of  the  status  of  schools  of  any  kind  or 
grade  is  found  in  the  equipment,  experience,  and  permanency 
of  the  teaching  force.  The  data  upon  Avhich  Table  III  is 
founded  are  so  nearly  exhaustive — within  the  limits  chosen — 
that  its  conclusions  may  safely  be  accepted  as  final.  Those 
reported  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the  Table  have   taught 
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in  the  same  school  from  five  and  one-third  to  thirty-seven 
years :  the  average  term  of  service  of  these  would  be  nearer 
ten  years  than  five.  No  account  is  taken  of  special  teachers 
of  music,  drawing,  or  manual  training. 

TABLE   III 

SHOWING    THE    EQUIPMENT,    EXPERIENCE,    AND    PERMANENCE  OF  THE 
TEACHING   FORCE   IN   THE   PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


5 
s 
s 

5 

Per  cent,  ivho  have 
not  more  than  a  high 
school      or       normal 
school  educatioti 

R  ^ 

V  ^  1^ 

Per  cent,  vho  have 
taught       more     than 
three  years   in    their 
present  school 

Per  cent,  who  have 
taught      more     than 
five   years    in    their 
present  school 

120 
74 

59 
658 

69 
156 

47 
66 

SI 
56 
66 

52 

25 
'5 
32 
18 
21 
16 

74 
67 
65 
84 
80 
71 

61 

47 
42 
73 
56 

64 

43 
48 
24 
55 
47 
52 

28 

2-7 

12- 

42 

Rhode  Island 

33 

31 

Average 

56 

21 

73 

57 

45 

28 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  private  second- 
ary schools  would  as  a  whole  make  a  better  showing ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  facts  that  tend  to  indicate  the 
reverse.  It  would  not  be  wise,  however,  to  make  any  definite 
assertion  without  full  reports,  and  these  some  of  the  private 
schools  are  loath  to  give. 

The  status  of  the  high  school  in  New  England  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  gives,  to  those  who  do  not 
go  beyond  the  secondary  school,  a  better  education  than  other 
schools  offer  them.  Tlie  public  schools  are  far  from  perfect, 
but  new  attempts  to  compete  with  them  are  not  commonly 
successful. 

The  public  high  schools  annually  prepare  for  entrance  sixty 
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per  cent,  of  the  New  England  students  who  are  admitted  to 
New  England  colleges.  The  wide  extent  of  the  privilege  of 
certification  that  the  colleges  grant  them  is  an  evidence  that 
their  students  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  that  the  colleges 
demand.  T\\c personnel  of  their  teaching  force  is  not  surpassed, 
and  possibly  not  equaled,  by  that  of  other  schools  of  like 
rank  within  the  same  six  States. 

The  indications  are  that  the  development  of  the  high  school 
is  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  New  England 
in  wealth  and  population. 

Charles  H.  Douglas 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Keene,   N.  H. 


IV 

RELATION   OF    ARITHMETIC    TO    ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE 

The  introduction  of  elementary  science  into  the  grammar 
and  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools  is  destined  to  mark 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  school-teaching  in  this 
country.  The  scope  of  the  work  included  under  the  head  of 
natural  science  is  so  great  that  anything  like  a  general  intro- 
duction of  it  into  the  lower  grades  will  necessitate  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  course  as  it  has  long  existed  and  now 
stands.  The  greatest  problem  at  this  time,  therefore,  is  one 
of  readjustment,  and  it  is  not  easily  solved  ;  for  the  present 
course  of  study,  as  usually  laid  down,  is  fortified  not  only  in 
the  wisdom,  but  also  in  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  the 
past.  The  reorganization  will  be  accomplished  partly  by  a 
displacement  of  some  of  the  studies  once  considered  essential, 
but  chiefly  by  a  readjustment  of  the  parts  so  that  the  course 
will  form  an  organic  whole. 

In  this  age  of  doubting  and  questioning,  when  the  search- 
light of  reason  is  turned  upon  every  creed  and  custom,  the 
assumption  is  that  unless  a  subject  can  show  a  stronger  reason 
for  its  place  than  may  be  found  in  the  homage  it  has  received 
in  the  past,  it  will  have  to  give  way.  Not  much  room  can  be 
hoped  for,  however,  in  this  direction,  for  experience  has  shown 
the  desirability  of  retaining  in  the  course  the  greater  part,  by 
far,  of  all  that  is  now  taught.  If  any  new  subject,  therefore, 
is  to  enter  the  sacred  circle  of  the  present  curriculum,  it  must 
show  itself  capable  of  entering  into  organic  relation  with  most 
of  the  subjects  already  there. 

That  a  full  line  of  science  work  is  soon  to  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  programme  no  one  can  any  longer  doubt ;  and 
the  question  which  must  be  settled  for  the  teacher,  and  by 
the  teacher,  is,  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  work  already 
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being  done?  The  basis  upon  which  the  answer  must  rest  is 
found  in  the  n.iture  of  mental  action.  In  mind  movement 
we  may  logically,  if  not  actually,  discern  the  thought,  and  the 
form  embodying  it  or  through  which  it  is  expressed.  All 
studies,  then,  naturally  fall  into  two  divisions  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  thought  studies  and  for)it  studies.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  much  more  to  define,  thought  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  through  which  it  is  expressed,  so  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  exactly  define  and  precisely  dis- 
tinguish thought  studies  from  form  studies.  Logically,  such 
a  distinction  does  exist  ;  actually,  however,  in  ideal  educa- 
tional methods  it  does  not.  How  far  we  are  and  have  been 
from  such  an  ideal,  the  present  bootless  pursuit  of  pure  form 
work  will  testify.  Form  studies  have  always  been  held  to  be 
of  great  value  as  a  means  of  discipline;  thought  studies  are 
those  which  deal  with  knowledge  that  is  in  itself  intrinsic, 
with  knowledge  which  is  of  present  absolute  worth  to  the 
possessor  independent  of  the  form  by  which  it  is  gained  and 
retained.  Thus  one  may  learn  with  varying  clearness,  by 
means  of  a  model,  a  drawing,  a  painting,  a  written  or  oral  de- 
scription that  alcohol  in  large  quantities  is  injurious  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  stomach.  This  knowledge  is  of  in- 
trinsic value  to  the  individual,  and  is  the  same  in  kind,  though 
not  in  degree,  by  whatever  means  it  has  been  gained  and  is 
retained. 

Logically  distinguishable  from  these  thought  studies — but 
not  actually  separated  from  them — are  what  may  be,  for  con- 
venience, termed  form  studies.  Form  studies  include  all  the 
different  modes  of  expression  :  making,  modeling,  painting, 
drawing,  written  language  (associated  with  which  are  reading 
and  spelling),  oral  language,  form,  and  number.  The  relation 
of  form  studies  to  thought  seems  to  be  this  :  external  energy, 
referred  to  some  object  as  its  source,  arouses  to  activity  the 
nerve  centers,  and  the  individual  then  vests  this  externality — 
the  source  of  the  energy — with  color,  form,  outline,  size, 
weight,  density,  odor,  and  all  other  distinguishable  properties, 
according  to  the  sense  or  senses  through  which  the  energy 
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acts.  Thus,  from  some  object,  energy  of  a  certain  kind 
reaches  a  nerve  center  through  the  eye  ;  the  mind  then  vests 
the  object — the  mediate  source  of  the  energy — with  color. 
Again,  the  object  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  finger  tips  ; 
now  the  energy,  of  which  the  object  is  the  source,  reaches  a 
nerve  center  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  mind  vests 
the  object  with  form  and  density,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  observation.  This  action  of  the  mind  may 
be  guided  somewhat  by  oral  or  written  description,  and  by  a 
careful  comparison  with  facts  already  in  experience,  and  thus, 
the  thought  gradually  becomes  a  definite  product  in  con- 
sciousness. At  the  same  time,  as  it  becomes  a  more  closely 
approximating  mental  correspondence  to  the  source  of  the 
energy,  the  thought  clears  up  and  becomes  definite  in  con- 
sciousness. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  concepts  be  formed 
in  the  mind  with  readiness,  accuracy,  and  completeness.  The 
rate  of  mental  development  is  absolutely  determined  by  these 
three  conditions.  The  readiness  with  which  concepts  are 
formed  depends  upon  the  alertness,  the  all-siJed  sensitiveness 
of  the  body  to  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  energy,  which 
impinge  upon  it  and  condition  thought.  Readiness  is  depend- 
ent primarily  and  largely  upon  physical  and  physiological 
conditions. 

Accuracy  in  forming  concepts  depends  upon  two  things  : 
first,  upon  the  power  of  the  mind  to  distinguish  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  and  varieties  of  energy  from  each  other;  as.  for 
example,  to  distinguish  colors  from  sounds,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  blue  and  pink  ;  second,  it  depends  upon  the 
mind's  power  to  determine  the  limitations  of  the  energy  act- 
ing upon  it;  that  is,  the  mind  must  not  only  measure  or  ex- 
actly estimate  in  some  way  the  value  of  each  form  of  energy 
in  itself,  it  must  also  determine  its  relative  value  to  all  other 
forms  with  which  it  is  associated,  if  the  concept  is  to  be  clear. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  I  look  at  a  box,  if  I  properly  appre- 
hend and  estimate  the  energy  received  by  the  eye,  I  get  a 
correct  idea  of  its  outline;  and  in  the  same  way  if  I  properly 
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estimate  the  energy  received  when  it  is  phiced  in  contact  with 
my  finger  tips,  I  get  a  correspondingly  definite  idea  of  its 
density  and  form.  This  determination  of  the  limitations  of 
the  energy  is  always  done  through  a  comparison  with  a 
standard  measure.  Accuracy  is  dependent  upon  the  power 
of  judging,  and  therefore  upon  psychic  conditions.  It 
is  the  absolute  necessity  for  accuracy  tJiat  gives  rise  to  the 
demand  for  the  matJiematical  element  in  education. 

The  completeness  or  adequacy  of  the  concept  is  determined 
by  the  power  of  the  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  the  relations 
which  the  various  forms  and  varieties  of  energy  bear  to  each 
other.     This  is  also  dependent  upon  psychic  conditions. 

The  function  of  the  teacher  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
purely  a  directive  one  ;  he  may  create  conditions,  and,  granting 
that  their  arrangement  is  the  best  possible  (though  for  no  two 
pupils,  perhaps,  would  the  arrangement  be  equally  good),  he 
has  absolutely  nothing  beyond  a  directive  power  in  determin- 
ing the  readiness,  accuracy,  and  completeness  with  which  the 
pupil  shall  gain  a  concept. 

The  weakest  point  in  all  teaching  of  the  present  time  lies  in 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  accuracy  of  the  concept.  All 
teaching  must  be  quantitative,  not  alone  qualitative,  using  these 
terms  in  the  laboratory  sense  ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
stant and  positive  demand  for  the  mathematical  element  in 
education.  It  is  the  function  of  the  studies  of  form  and  num- 
ber to  meet  this  demand  for  accuracy,  and  they  can  claim  a 
place  in  the  common  school  curriculum  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  This  classes  them,  then,  from  the  pedagogical 
standpoint  as  form  studies,  as  distinguished  from  thought 
studies,  and  it  is  as  such  that  they  are  here  to  be  treated. 
That  two  multiplied  by  two  multiplied  by  two  equals  eight  is 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  itself ;  but  when  it  is  said 
that  the  box  is  two  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,' 
the  value  of  one's  knowledge  of  the  box  is  greatly  increased. 
And  when,  still  further,  it  is  said  that  all  the  angles  are  right 
angles  and  that  all  the  lines  are  straight  lines,  the  mental  cor- 
respondence is  a  close  approximation  to  the  real  thing.     Of 
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course  to  the  educated  mind,  distance,-  angles,  and  lines  are 
matters  of  experience,  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  appropriate 
terms  and  units  is  enough  to  enable  it  to  clear  up  the  concept 
of  the  box.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced,  in  whose  mind  the  notions  of  lines  and  angles  and 
judgments  of  space  and  distance  are  almost  totally  wanting. 
The  whole  question  at  issue  is,  shall  the  attempt  be  made, 
first,  by  means  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  ingenious  device  and 
by  use  of  objects  to  which  the  child  is  more  or  less  indifferent, 
to  give  the  child  the  notions  of  lines  and  angles  and  judg- 
ments in  number,  to  create  in  him  a  stock  in  trade  which  he 
may  use  when  he  finds  occasion,  or  shall  these  notions  be 
developed  to  meet  the  necessities  arising  from  legitimate 
observation  at  the  moment  when  the  demand  is  most  im- 
perative ? 

In  considering  the  question  it  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  note  that,  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  it  was 
almost  universally  held  that  all  form  studies  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  beginning  for  their  own  sake  :  first,  because  of  their 
extraordinary  disciplinary  value  ;  and  second,  that  the  mind 
might  early  be  provided  with  a  lot  of  skeletons  upon  which 
to  build  flesh  in  after  life.  But  there  is  to-day  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing, 
who  believe  that  reading,  for  example,  need  not  be  taught  ex- 
cept as  the  necessities  of  developing  thought  demand  it,  and 
yet,  that  it  may  be  thus  taught  well;  that  to  teach  spelling  it 
is  not  necessary  to  isolate  all  the  words  in  the  language  and 
write  them  in  columns  in  a  separate  book  to  be  conned  and 
committed  ;  who  believe  that  enough  practice  to  teach  writ- 
ing, drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  will  come  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  material  used  in  connection  with  legitimate  thought 
work.  Some  teachers  have  worked  out  the  problem  in  one 
direction  and  some  in  another;  very  few  or  none  have  carried 
out  the  principle  along  all  lines  of  form  work.  Enough  has 
been  done,  however,  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  principle 
and  to  show  its  practicability  in  connection  with  all  the 
subjects   named.      As   to    tangible    results,    there   has    been 
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perhaps  as  much  failure  as  success;  but  if  there  has  been 
success  in  one  instance  even,  and  that,  too,  only  under  ideal 
conditions,  the  validity  of  the  principle  is  established,  the  true 
ideal  is  furnished,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  work  as  best  we 
may  toward  it.  The  failures  have  been  wholly  due  to  lack  of 
skill  in  presenting  the  thought,  or  in  the  failure  on  the  teacher's 
part  to  grasp  the  real  scope  of  the  thought  to  be  presented. 

The  only  subject  which  has  not  at  this  time  yielded  to  the 
operation  of  the  principle  just  enunciated  is  number.  Arith- 
metic— and  form  also  to  a  less  degree — more  strongly  than  any 
subject,  stands  intrenched  in  the  dogmas  and  traditions  of  the 
past.  So  long  has  it  been  enthroned  in  every  schoolhouse, 
and  in  the  heart  of  every  teacher,  as  tJic  great  subject  to  be 
taught,  that  it  now  stands  aloof  and  apart  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  isolation.  When  one  looks  back  over  his  school- 
daj-s,  no  other  subject  looms  up  in  such  proportions  as  arith- 
metic. It  is  the  one  thing  which  consumed  his  time  and 
absorbed  his  energy.  Goaded  on  by  the  promise  of  future 
reward,  we  unceasingly  and  unlovingly  toiled.  But  now,  when 
in  later  years  we  stretch  out  our  hands  to  seize  the  promised 
reward,  we  find  it  turns  to  ashes.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
an  outraged  generation  grown  to  the  estate  of  manhood, 
should  cry  out  against  arithmetic  and  seek  to  drive  it  almost 
wholly  from  our  schools.  And  still  further  it  is  proclaimed 
that  the  time  spent  upon  number  in  the  schools  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  demand  made  for  its  application  in  after 
life  ;  that  while  little  was  received,  now  Heaven  be  praised, 
less  still  is  needed;  and  the  conclusion  in  either  case  is  that 
the  time  given  to  arithmetic,  number  teaching,  must  be 
reduced. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  stop  here  and  scan  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  education  to  find  how  it  is  that  arithmetic 
gained  the  prestige  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  reason  is 
clear.  The  magnificent  achievements  in  science,  through  the 
application  of  mathematics,  of  such  men  as  Kepler,  Newton, 
La  Place,  and  others  gave  to  humanity  such  splendid  ideas  of 
the  members  and  forces  of  this  universe,  and    rendered  our 
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knowledge  of  them  so  clear  and  definite,  that  the  world  has  ever 
since  been  awed  almost  into  worship  of  even  the  means  they 
employed.  Think  of  the  richness  which  mathematics  possessed 
for  such  a  man  as  Newton  !  his  every  calculation  fixed  for  him 
a  star  in  the  heavens ;  it  set  the  time  and  places  of  the  planets, 
and  measured  the  force  which  holds  them  swinging  forever  in 
their  orbits.  By  the  aid  of  mathematics,  Newton  was  able, 
more  than  any  other  man  from  the  dawn  of  creation  down  to 
his  day,  to  penetrate  the  remote  recess js  of  this  universe  and 
to  read  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty. 

Turn  now  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  mind,  filled  with 
this  orderly  array  of  knowledge  gathered  from  every  corner  of 
the  universe,  to  a  consideration  of  the  store  in  our  minds. 
What  has  our  mathematics  done  for  us?  Has  it  opened  up 
and  rendered  clear  for  us  anything  in  this  magnificent  world 
about  us?  Did  the  study  of  mathematics  give  us  any  clearer 
notions  of  the  forces  that  focus  upon  us  and  condition  our 
existence  ?  Did  our  arithmetic  put  an}'thing  into  our  lives 
which  gave  us  a  broader  and  better  outlook  into  nature,  and 
rendered  our  existence  freer  from  superstition  and  more  neigh- 
borly with  the  truth?  In  so  far  as  it  has  failed  to  do  these 
things,  we  have  been  the  victims  of  a  fraud. 

That  there  should  be  any  attempt  to  decry  arithmetic  teach- 
ing in  the  schools,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  desperate 
situation.  Those  who  believe  that  they  see  in  the  different 
studies  of  the  common  school  the  necessary  and  organic  ele- 
ments of  a  symmetric  whole,  must  push  forward  to  the  rescue 
before  some  iconoclast  rises  from  the  long-suffering  public  and 
by  some  arbitrary  act  deprives  us  of  the  power  to  organize 
the  reform.  Those  in  the  past  who  gave  mathematics  its 
place  of  honor  among  studies  were  driven  to  the  study  by 
their  thoughts  about  the  universe.  By  means  of  mathematical 
calculations,  their  indistinct  notions  became  clear  and  definite 
ideas.  So  should  it  be  with  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ; 
all  thought  studies  actually  demand  mathematical  work  that 
thought  itself  may  become  clear.  It  is  the  function  of  form 
and  number  study — that  is  of  the  inatlieviatical  element  in  edu- 
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cation — to  give  accuracy  and  exactness  to  ideas;  to  render  hazy 
notions  clear,  and  to  evolve  the  definite  from  the  indefinite. 
The  man  who  says  that  he  can  go  through  any  and  all  walks 
of  life  without  this  mathematical  element  as  safely  as  he  can 
with  it,  is  most  blindly  and  grossly  self-deceived.  Nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  the  failures  of  life  come  to  us  because  at  some  point 
in  the  train  of  our  calculations  our  ideas  were  not  exact. 
The  reason  for  our  neglect  in  this  direction  is  that  we  were 
not  led  to  see  the  value  of  such  accuracy  in  quantitative 
work  when  in  school.  Almost  all  school  exercises  are  qualita- 
tive only  ;  they  do  not  demand  definite  amounts  of  anything. 
Despite  the  fact  that  arithmetic  has  in  the  past  and  does  now 
as  a  rule  take  far  more  than  its  share  of  programme  time,  yet 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  true  education  in  accurac}',  the 
cultivation  of  the  mathematical  powers  of  the  mind,  has  been 
and  is  grossly  neglected. 

The  long  isolation  of  number  work  from  everything  else  has 
not  only  been  hurtful  to  all  other  subjects  thus  deprived  of  its 
assistance  ;  it  has  proved  to  be  terribly  self-destructive.  In 
trying  to  preserve  itself  upon  its  pedestal  of  self-conceit  and 
self-sufficiency  it  has  been  driven  to  most  absurd  lengths  to 
obtain  materials  for  subject-matter,  and  it  has  pressed  upon 
teachers  methods  of  instruction  that  in  many  cases  are  simply 
senseless.  It  requires  but  a  passing  glance  at  any  arithmetic 
that  one  may  pick  up  to  see  that  the  subject-matter  in  arith- 
metic is  as  bad  or  perhaps  worse  than  it  ever  was  in  the  case 
of  reading,  drawing,  or  writing.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  exercises  given  in 
an  average  arithmetic  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes  : 
1st,  those  which  deal  wholly  with  abstract  operations,  and  2d, 
those  which  deal  with  material  absolutely  outside  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  point. 
Open  any  arithmetic  and  count  the  wear}''  pages  of  such 
problems  as  "what  is  ^  of  6  ?  §  of  9  ?  4  +  8  ?  13  —  4  =  ? 
•^  -f  i  =  ?  ^  +  4  =  ?  2|  —  f  =  ?  "  ad  nauseam.  It  serves 
no  purpose  for  the  teacher  to  say  that  he  or  she  can  create 
and  sustain  an  interest  in  such  work.      Everyone,  doubtless, 
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has  been  very  much  interested  in  just  such  problems,  but  if 
they  are  of  intrinsic  value,  then  why  is  it  that  all  interest  in 
them  is  lost  the  moment  the  pupil  reaches  the  years  of  reason 
and  accountability?  A  subject  of  intrinsic  value  never  loses 
its  interest.  We  gain  a  little  from  it  when  we  are  young,  and 
that  interest  deepens  and  intensifies  with  age.  The  truth  is 
that  the  young  mind  is  so  inherently  active,  it  is  so  ready  to 
grasp  everything,  that  we  frequently  mistake  the  buoyancy  of 
its  self-activity  for  genuine  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  class  of  problems  alluded  to 
above,  namely,  those  which  deal  with  material  beyond  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  pages  may  be 
found.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  so-called  concrete  problems  found  in  our 
arithmetics  deal  with  questions  of  values.  This  is  a  mistake 
as  fundamental  as  it  is  singularly  perverse  and  unfortunate,  as 
a  little  consideration  of  the  subject  of  values  will  show.  Value 
is  wholly  relative,  and  it  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
social  being.  From  the  very  nature  of  man's  social  relations 
there  must  arise  necessities  for  exchange  among  the  different 
members  of  the  community,  and  thus  business  relations  are 
established,  and,  growing  immediately  out  of  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  value.  Now  it  is  universally  conceded  that,  while 
adult  man  willingly  subjects  himself  to  the  laws  which  the 
necessities  of  his  social  relations  place  upon  him,  the  child  does 
not  recognize  any  such  bans.  And  since  his  notion  of  busi- 
ness necessarily  develops  much  later,  it  follows  that  his  idea  of 
value  under  ordinary  circumstances  must  be  late  in  maturing. 
This  is  merely  the  statement  of  a  fact  with  which  all  are  more 
or  less  familiar.  An  average  third  grade  boy  on  the  south 
side  of  a  building  on  a  warm  spring  day  would  not  exchange 
his  pocketful  of  marbles  for  a  corner  lot  unless  he  saw  imme- 
diate prospect  of  reconverting  it  into  marbles  again.  And  }"et 
that  same  boy  through  all  time  has  been  expected  to  solve 
problems  relating  to  the  sale  of  lands  and  estates  with  all  the 
ease  of  a  real  estate  agent  of  long  experience.  They  are  not 
much  older  when  they  are  expected  to  solve  problems  relating 
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to  banking,  taxation,  insurance,  and  stock  exchange,  of  the 
real  nature  of  which  they  can  have  absolutely  no  conception 
whatever. 

Of  course  it  will  be  maintained  that  the  notion  of  value 
must  be  developed.  This  is  true,  but  let  no  one  deceive 
himself  by  supposing  that  he  is  developing  the  idea  of  value 
in  his  pupils  when  he  is  having  them  solve  problems  in  which 
incomprehensible  values  are  handled.  Nor  can  the  teacher 
materially  hasten  the  time  when  the  idea  of  value  can  be 
gained.  It  depends  absolutely  upon  experience,  and  therefore 
requires  time  and  can  come  only  with  age.  The  value  of  a 
dollar  is  known  only  when  it  has  been  earned.  The  time 
is  certainly  not  perceptibly  hastened  by  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  toy  money  and  imaginary  bargain  counters.  These 
devices  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  notion  of  devel- 
oping value  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  the  skin  of  a  stuffed 
monkey  has  with  developing  an  idea  of  the  South  American 
fauna.  Most  of  such  devices  are  nothing  but  the  stuffed 
monkeys  of  mathematics.  This  fatal  mistake  of  filling  arith- 
metics with  purely  abstract  problems,  and  also  the  so-called 
concrete  problems  which  deal  with  incomprehensible  material, 
has  reduced  the  learning  of  arithmetic  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  to  the  memorizing  of  a  string  of  disconnected  exer- 
cises which  cannot  be  remembered  or  applied  because  they 
are  not  associated  in  the  mind  with  any  intrinsic  thought,  and 
it  has  driven  the  instructor  to  employ  a  vast  multitude  of 
catchpenny  devices  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  few  very 
simple  processes.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  monstrosities  of 
modern  education  that  the  application  of  processes  so  few  in 
number,  and  so  simple  as  those  in  arithmetic,  should  be  so 
Httle  known  and  so  poorly  understood  by  both  pupil  and 
teachers. 

Just  how  much  number  work  must  go  with  science  work  is 
the  question  that  must  now  be  considered.  As  yet  it  may  be 
too  much  to  say  that  all  mathematics  must  be  science  mathe- 
matics ;  for  every  subject  which  demands  accuracy  in  thought 
must  of  necessity  furnish  mathematical  material  of  some  kind  ; 
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but  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  all  science  must  be  mathe- 
matical science.  Actual  advance  in  science  work  is  not  pos- 
sible without  the  introduction  of  the  mathematical  element 
of  accuracy  in  quantitative  work.  The  children  may  observe  a 
great  deal,  but  they  will  not  progress  unless  they,  in  the  ap- 
propriate way,  accurately  measure  as  they  go.  As  science 
work  is  now  done  in  most  cases,  the  pupils  are  getting  a  great 
deal  of  color  work  and  written  and  spoken  language  ;  but  they 
are  not  getting  exact  and  definite  concepts  because  the  mathe- 
matical element  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  They  are  in  the 
precise  condition  of  one  who  learns  the  color  and  kind  of  ma- 
terial in  a  box,  but  learns  nothing  of  its  exact  form,  size,  or 
weight.  Their  written  and  spoken  language,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent their  drawings,  show  this  in  the  great  paucity  of  mathe- 
matical terms  and  in  the  lack  of  exact  proportion  of  parts. 
In  speaking  or  writing  they  say  "few,"  "many,"  "some," 
"  about,"  "  nearly,"  "somewhat,"  "  I  think,"  "  I  believe,"  "  I 
should  say,"  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  expressions  and  terms  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  clearness  and  definiteness  of  thought.  They 
are  seldom  confident  enough  in  their  work  to  make  a  direct 
and  unqualified  assertion  respecting  any  observation.  This 
tends  to  make  the  observation  more  lax,  and  forms  in  the 
pupils  ruinous  habits  of  carelessness  and  inexactness. 

It  is  one  thing  to  point  out  an  inherent  weakness  in  any  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  but  it  is  another  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and 
usually  a  much  more  difficult  thing  still  to  apply  it.  The 
ability  to  teach  the  arithmetic,  in  connection  with  any  science 
work,  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  outline  and  details  of 
the  experiment  or  observation  clear,  presupposes  the  clearest 
possible  insight  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  into  the  central 
thought,  point,  and  scope  of  that  experiment  or  observation. 
Failing  in  this  depth  of  insight,  the  teacher  will  not  feel  the 
demand  for  number  (which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  sees  nothing  to  number),  and  all  problems  will  be  given  at 
random,  and  consequently  they  will  not  help  to  clarify  and  de- 
velop that  central  thought.  In  order  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  relation  of  number  to  science  work,  it  is  necessary 
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at  tliis  point  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  chief  operations 
in  arithmetic. 

The  mathematics  in  connection  with  science  work  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  These  are,  first,  what  pertains 
to  the  collection  of  accurate  data,  and  second,  that  which  per- 
tains to  comparisons  necessary  in  making  generalizations.  By 
the  collection  of  accurate  data,  it  is  meant  that  the  pupil  shall 
in  every  case  find  by  the  appropriate  means  the  exact  limita- 
tion of  his  observations.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
if  he  is  studying  the  constituents  of  soils,  he  must  not  be 
permitted  to  say,  "  It  is  largely  sand  or  gravel,"  or  that 
the  organic  matter  is  small  in  amount,  but  he  must  be  required 
to  employ  such  means  as  will  show  him  the  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  in 
definite  and  exact  amounts.  Again,  in  studying  the  color  of  but- 
terflies, for  instance,  in  its  relation  to  the  environment,  the  pupil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  put  his  results  in  the  usual  indefinite 
way,  "  I  think  in  most  cases  the  butterfly  seeks  protective 
surroundings,"  but  he  must  be  required  to  say  in  how  many 
cases  he  has  seen  the  butterfly  actually  do  so.  In  studying 
the  growth  of  plants  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  say,  "  The  tree 
averages  about  so  much,"  but  he  must  by  actually  measuring 
find  out,  as  closely  as  may  be,  what  the  average  growth  is.  In 
short,  the  first  question  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  must 
have  uppermost  in  mind,  when  contemplating  any  experiment 
or  observation,  is,  "What  is  the  appropriate  means  of  measur- 
ing which  will  enable  me  to  precisely  determine  the  limit  of 
my  observations  in  this  case." 

After  the  data  have  been  collected  by  means  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  capacity  of  the  child,  the 
work  of  comparison  begins.  This  is  the  fruitful,  the  really 
educative  part  of  the  work.  The  collection  of  data  gives  skill 
and  requires  nicety  in  manipulation,  it  is  disciplinary,  but  it 
is  not  educative  in  a  broad  sense.  It  does  not  give  the  broad 
concepts  that  come  only  from  comparing  results  so  collected. 

In  making  comparisons  there  may  be  recognized  four  modes, 
each  distinct  in  character  from  the  other  ;  nevertheless  they 
are  modes  of  comparison,  because  they  each  so  present  data 
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to  the  mind  that  the  relations  between  them  may  be  seen. 
These  four  modes  in  their  cumulative  complexity  also  bear  a 
natural  relation  to  the  development  of  the  child's  mind.  The 
first  mode  of  comparison  which  a  child  uses  is  where  all  the 
quantities  are  considered  as  wholes.  Under  this  mode  the 
genesis  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  as  means  of 
comparison  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 
the  child  has,  for  instance,. two  sticks  of  different  lengths; 
his  very  first  comparison  respecting  length  is  expressed  by 
saying  either,  "  One  is  longer  than  the  other,"  or  "  One  is 
shorter  than  the  other."  In  the  first  case  he  is  looking  at  the 
long  stick  and  thinks,  "  It  is  like  the  short  stick  with  more  to 
it."  This  is  his  initial  thought  in  addition.  In  the  second  case 
he  is  looking  at  the  short  stick  and  thinks,  "  It  is  like  the 
long  stick  with  part  of  it  taken  away."  This  is  his  initial 
thought  in  subtraction.  Very  soon  he  is  able  to  say  exactly 
how  much  must  be  added  to  the  one  or  taken  from  the  other, 
and  at  that  stage  the  definite  processes  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction begin. 

A  little  later,  as  he  looks  at  the  short  stick,  he  thinks,  for 
instance,  "  If  I  could  put  two  or  more  of  my  short  sticks  to- 
gether," they  would  then  be  like  my  long  stick.  This  is  his 
initial  step  in  multiplication.  Or,  looking  at  the  long  stick,  he 
may  think,  "  If  I  could  cut  it  in  two  or  more,  I  should  then 
have  two  or  more  pieces  like  the  short  stick."  This  is  the 
beginning  of  division.  In  these  first  steps  in  comparison  the 
child  naturally  employs  whole  numbers  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  given  in  the  books  as  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division. 

The  second  mode  of  comparison  is  by  considering  one  of 
the  quantities  directly  as  a  part  of  the  other.  The  child  now 
says,  "  The  short  stick  is  one-half  the  length  of  the  other." 
This  is  his  first  step  in  partition,  and  at  this  stage  he  is  ready 
to  begin  the  study  and  use  of  fractions. 

In  the  third  mode  of  comparison  the  child  may  use  either 
quantity  as  the  standard,  but  he  must  be  able  to  conceive  of 
it  as  being  represented  by  unity.      Thus  in  two  trees,  if  one 
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is  twenty  feet  hii^h  and  another  eighty  feet,  he  must  not  only 
be  able  to  see  that  one  is  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  other; 
that  it  is  four  times  the  height  of  the  other ;  that  the  shorter  is 
one-fourth  the  height  of  the  taller,  but  also  that,  if  the  shorter 
is  represented  by  one,  tiie  longer  is  represented  by  four  ;  also 
that  if  the  longer  is  one,  the  shorter  is  one-fourth.  This 
mode,  including  all  of  what  is  given  under  ratio  and  propor- 
tion, is  of  more  dif^cult  application  than  either  of  the  others 
and  should  be  introduced  later  in  the  work  of  the  pupil,  but 
not  so  late  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  place  usually 
assigned  to  it  in  books  on  arithmetic. 

In  the  fourth  mode  of  comparison  the  pupil  must  be  able 
to  grasp  what  has  been  described  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
modes,  and  must,  besides,  be  able  to  conceive  of  one  of  the 
quantities  being  represented  by  one  hundred.  Under  this 
mode  are  included  all  the  operations  that  belong  to  percentage 
in  the  text-books.  If  in  the  examination  of  soils  he  finds  ten 
grams  of  gravel  in  fifty  grams  of  soil,  the  pupil  will  say  that  if 
the  soil  is  represented  by  one  hundred  the  gravel  will  be  rep- 
resented by  twenty ;  that  is,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is 
gravel. 

From  this  discussion  it  will  be  seen  that  as  early  as  the 
pupil  is  able  to  make  a  definite  observation,  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand, and  does  in  fact  naturally  employ,  a  mode  of  compari- 
son corresponding  to  his  stage  of  development ;  also  that  each 
mode  of  comparison  rests  upon  a  corresponding  mathematical 
operation  ;  and  further,  these  operations  tend  to  clear  up  and 
define  his  ideas  of  the  subject  he  studies.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served, still  further,  that  with  the  exception  of  such  exercises 
as  are  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  units 
of  measurement,  the  whole  of  arithmetic  is  included  under 
these  four  great  modes  of  comparison.  It  therefore  follows 
that  any  subject  or  subjects  which  can  furnish  a  sufificient 
amount  of  legitimate  ma»^erial  to  provide  problems  enough  in 
these  four  modes  of  comparison,  will  meet  even  the  present 
demand  for  arithmetic  in  the  schools.  The  amount  of  ma- 
terial   actually  demanding   such  number  work,  which  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  beginning  in  the  domain  of  natural  science, 
is  practically  only  determined  by  the  intelligence  of  thet^acher 
in  directing  his  pupil,  and  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  ad- 
verse conditions  under  which  most  teachers  labor. 

A  series  of  problems  is  here  appended  to  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  and  the  form  under  each  mbde  of  com- 
parison. The  teacher  will  see  the  necessity  for  others.  The 
test  which  the  teacher  must  apply  to  such  problems  is,  first, 
are  they  good  science?  that  is,  will  their  solution  tend  to 
clear  up  the  concept  sought  ?  and  second,  are  they  good 
arithmetic  ?  that  is,  do  they  involve  any  absurdity  in  calcula- 
tion. If  they  fulfill  the  legitimate  demand  of  science,  and  do 
not  outrage  the  canons  of  number,  they  should  be  admitted  as 
properly  educative  factors. 

I.  Germination:  absorption  of  zvater  by  seeds 

I.  How  many  grams  of  water  will  ten  grams  of  seeds 
absorb  ?  2.  Ten  grams  of  seeds  absorb  what  part  of 
their  weight  or  bulk  of  water?  3.  What  is  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  (or  bulk)  of  dry  seeds  to  the  weight  (or 
bulk)  of  water  they  will  absorb  ?  4.  Dry  seeds  will 
absorb  what  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  water  ?  5.  Pre- 
cisely similar  problems  in  comparing  results  gained 
from  study  of  different  kinds  of  seeds. 

II.  Study  OF  SOIL:  absorption  of  ivater 

r.  Twenty  grams  of  soil  will  absorb  how  many  grams  of 
water?  2.  Twenty  grams  o^soil  will  absorb  what  part 
of  its  weight  of  water  ?  3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  twenty 
grams  of  dry  soil  to  the  water  it  will  absorb?  4.  Dry 
soil  will  absorb  what  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water? 
5.  Precisely  the  same  questions  relating  to  subsoil, 
sand,  etc.,  and  comparisons  between  them. 

III.  Mechanical  constituents  of  soil 

I.  Fifty  grams  of  soil  contain  how  much  sand?  2.  What 
part  of  fifty  grams  of  soil  is  sand  ?  3.  What  is  the  ratio 
of  sand  in  fifty  grams  of  soil  ?  4.  In  fifty  grams  of  soil 
what  per  cent,  is  sand  ?  5.  Precisely  similar  questions  in 
regard  to  subsoil,  loam,  etc.,  and  comparisons  of  results. 
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IV.  RELATipN I  OF   ANIMALS     AND    PLANTS   AS   SHOWN     BY  A 
STUDY  OF  LEAVES 

I.  In  fi(ty  laave.?,  how  many  have  in  some  way  been  used 
by  insects?  2.  In  fifty  leaves,  what  part  has  been  in- 
j'trcd  by  insects ?  3.  In  fifty  leaves  what  is  the  ratio 
of  injured  leaves  to  those  uninjured  ?  4.  In  fifty 
leaves,  what  per  cent,  has  been  injured  by  insects? 
5.  Precisely  similar  questions  growing  out  of  a  study 
and  comparison  of  different  trees. 

V.  Meteorology  for  a  month  :  study  of  rainy  days 

I.  How  many  days  have  been  rainy?  2.  What  part  of  the 
entire  month  has  been  rainy  ?  3.  W'hat  is  the  ratio 
(if  dry  days  to  wet  ones  during  the  month  ?  4.  The 
number  of  wet  days  during  the  month  is  what  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number?  5.  Precisely  similar  problems 
arising  from  a  study  of  different  months  and  the  mete- 
orological conditions  of  temperature,  air  pressure,  etc. 

VI.  Animal  Life:  protective  coloration 

I.  In  twenty-five  instances,  how  many  times  did  the  same 
butterfly  alight  in  situations  where  its  color  was  pro- 
tective ?     2.  What  part  of  the  whole  number  of  times 
in  twenty-five    instances    did  the  same   butterfly  seek 
protective  situations  ?     3.  In  twenty-five  instances,  the 
number  of  times  when  the  same  butterfly  sought  pro- 
tective situations  bears  what  ratio  to  the  number  of 
times  when   the  situation  was  non-protective?     4.  In 
what    per   cent,    of    twenty-five    cases   did    the   same 
butterfly  seek  protective  situations  ?     5.  Precisely  sim- 
ilar questions  relating  to  other  insects  and  comparisons 
growing  therefrom. 
These  six  sets  of  problems  will  be  enough  to  suggest  the 
abundance  of  mathematical  material  in  any  phase  of  elemen- 
tary science  work  and  give  some  idea  of  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  a  word  should  be  said  about  the 
method  of  teaching  upon  this  new  basis.  New  wine  must  not 
be  put  into  old  bottles.  The  same  principle  precisely  holds  in 
this  case  that  is  already  recognized  to  some  extent  and  obeyed 
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in  teaching  other  subjects.  Formerly,  spelling,  reading,  etc., 
were  taught  as  ends;  now  thought  is  the  end  and  they  are 
incidental.  The  fatal  mistake  that  has  been  made  is  in  teach- 
ing the  thought  and  making  the  spelling,  etc.,  accidental. 
There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  the  incidental  teaching 
of  form  subjects  and  the  accidental  teaching  of  them.  So  now, 
in  this  number  work,  the  teacher  must  clearly  work  for  the  in- 
trinsic thought  and  make  the  teaching  of  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions incidental,  but  by  no  means  accidental.  These  operations 
must  be  just  as  thoroughly  taught  as  ever  before  ;  they  Avill 
be  more  thoroughly  taught  in  far  less  time,  too,  when  teachers 
really  grasp  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  The  reason  for  this 
faith  has  its  source  in  the  pedagogical  fact  that  in  the  new 
order  of  things  the  intrinsic  thought  of  the  subject  will 
demand  the  operations  ;  and  the  pupil,  if  properly  directed  by 
the  teacher,  will  feel  this  actual  demand,  and  his  mind  will  work 
for  them  at  its  highest  possible  tension.  We  lose  enormously 
by  working  at  a  subject  with  our  pupils  when  their  minds 
have  a  low  tension — a  low  potential,  to  borrow  a  term  from 
physics.  We  all  know  from  experience  and  observation  how 
quickly  and  str  >ngly  even  seemingly  dull  minds  grasp  facts, 
principles,  and  operations  when  they  are  rendered  really  alert 
by  an  actual  desire  to  get  the  thought.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  teacher  in  the  present  case  :  stimulate  the  mind 
to  its  greatest  activity  with  the  subject  matter,  and  then  defi- 
nitely direct  this  activity  by  means  of  the  various  arithmetical 
operations.  Questions  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
science  work,  taught  from  any  other  motive,  will  render  them 
as  dead,  and  the  pupils  as  listless  as  the  most  arid  arith- 
metic ever  used. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Englewood,  III. 
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TESTS  ON  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

We  have  come  to  recognize  clearly  the  necessity  of  being 
sure  that  children  possess  no  defects  that  incapacitate  them 
for  school  work  or  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  in 
instruction.  In  a  rough  sort  of  way  we  know  a  trifle  con- 
cerning the  child,  but  there  is  no  question  that  in  every 
school  there  is  some  child  with  a  defect  or  abnormality  that 
has  been  overlooked  by  both  parents  and  teachers,  but  which 
greatly  interferes  with  the  proper  pursuit  of  his  studies  or 
even  makes  school  work  a  torture.  Whenever  such  a  defect 
exists  it  ought  to  be  known  and  provided  for;  and  to  discover 
such  defects  we  ought  to  have  some  system  of  testing  the 
children  in  various  ways.  More  than  once  a  child  has  been 
considered  stupid  when  really  he  has  had  great  difficulty  in 
hearing  what  has  been  said  to  him.  More  often  still  does  a 
pupil  find  trouble  with  the  singing,  when  in  fact  he  cannot  tell 
two  notes  apart  within  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  tones.  Many 
a  teacher  is  exasperated  at  the  distorted  drawings  produced, 
when  there  was  an  inherent  defect  in  the  power  to  estimate 
distances  by  the  eye,  which  could  only  be  cured  by  special 
practice  with  reference  to  it. 

Many  of  the  troubles  of  children  could  be  discovered  by  a 
regular  periodic  system  of  testing,  and,  having  been  discovered 
in  time,  very  many  of  them  could  be  provided  for  or  could 
even  be  cured  by  a  proper  training.  Such  a  system  of  test- 
ing ought  to  include  bodily  measurements  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  chest, 
etc.  But  in  addition  to  the  bodily  measurements  there 
ought  also  to  be  tests  and  measurements  of  mental  power. 
The  question  of  bodily  measurements  is  reasonably  well  under- 
stood;  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  particularly,  is  a  set  of 
the  most  simple  tests  on  the  mind  of  the  child.     I  rather  think 
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that  we  generally  expect  from  bodily  measurements  results 
and  deductions  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  furnish.  Bodily 
measurements  give  us  data  in  regard  to  the  condition  and 
growth  of  the  body  and  should  be  judged  on  that   basis  only. 

The  prime  object  of  measuring  and  testing  children  periodi- 
cally, say  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  is  to  determine 
whether  their  minds  are  in  the  proper  condition  for  school 
work,  that  there  are  no  underlying  defects  of  sensation  or 
intelligence  that  must  be  looked  out  for  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  also  to  determine  that  the  child  has  devel- 
oped at  the  proper  rate.  Of  the  immense  scientific  value  of 
the  records  of  such  tests  on  large  numbers  of  persons  I  need 
not  speak. 

Of  course,  these  tests  that  I  refer  to  briefly  here  are  to  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  intelligence, 
as  shown  at  the  various  years  df  development  and  in  the  vari- 
ous grades  in  school.  I  have  avoided  anything  like  expensive 
apparatus;  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  of  the  tests  which  any 
teacher  with  a  little  ingenuity  cannot  make  at  a  trifling 
expense.  Possibly  some  day  there  may  be  invented  cheap 
forms  of  the  various  pieces  of  psychological  apparatus,  or  pos- 
sibly some  school  board,  becoming  convinced  by  practical  trial 
of  the  value  of  these  simple  tests,  will  be  willing  to  spend  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  this  way. 

I  TESTS  ON  THE  MEMORY 
The  first  test  proposed  is  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  audi- 
tory or  ear  memory.  This  can  be  made  by  reading  off  a  num- 
ber of  meaningless  syllables  to  the  child  and  asking  him  to 
repeat  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  remember.  For  example,  I 
read  off  to  a  class  the  following  ten  syllables,  and  then  ask 
each  pupil  to  repeat  to  himself  as  many  of  them  as  he  can 
remember : 

ba  re  ma  li  go  pu  ko  li  so  tu. 

Perhaps  one  child  will  remember  five ;  in  that  case  his  audi- 
tory memory  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  task  set  before 
him.      If  he  remembered    five    syllables   out   of  ten,    he    has 
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attained  /'„  of  perfection.  Someone  else  will  have  remem- 
bered seven  syllables,  someone  eight,  or  three,  etc. ;  these  per- 
sons have  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  -^^^  yv>  Yo»  ^^c. 

Or  the  result  may  be  expressed  in  another  form.  Suppose 
that  it  has  been  found,  from  long  experience,  that  the  children 
in  a  certain  class  or  at  a  certain  age  can  remember  on  an  aver- 
age five  out  of  the  ten  syllables;  then  that  number  may  be 
taken  as  the  denominator,  and  each  separate  child's  memory 
can  be  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  average.  Suppose  a 
child  remembers  three  out  of  the  ten;  then  you  would  say 
that  he  has  an  auditory  memory  equal  to  -|  of  the  normal. 
This  would  be  a  relative  measurement,  whereas  the  one  first 
given  may  be  called  an  absolute  one. 

Of  course,  the  difificulty  of  these  syllable  tests  is  to  be  modi- 
fied for  each  grade  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  highest  grade 
probably  ten  syllables,  once  read,  would  be  about  right.  In 
middle  grades  probably  ten  syllables  twice  read,  or  even  three 
times  read,  would  be  the  proper  test.  In  still  lower  grades  it 
would  be  best  to  use  only  five  syllables,  and  in  the  lowest  ones 
they  should  be  read  over  several  times. 

The  next  test  to  be  made  should  be  on  the  visual  or  eye 
memory.  For  this  purpose  I  use  ten  meaningless  syllables 
arranged  in  some  convenient  form  on  a  card.  I  hold  up  such 
a  card  to  a  pupil  for  five  seconds,  just  long  enough  for  him  to 
read  the  syllables  through.  It  wall  be  necessary  to  expose  the 
card  for  a  definite  time,  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  repeated 
at  different  times  under  the  same  conditions.  Perhaps  six  of 
the  syllables  will  be  remembered.  Then  the  memory  showed 
an  ability  of  -jV  of  the  maximum.  The  results  arc  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  expressing  them  in  absolute  numbers  or 
as  fractions  of  the  average.  Also,  as  before,  the  difificulty  of 
the  test  may  be  modified  for  the  different  grades  by  changing 
the  time  of  exposure  and  the  number  of  syllables. 

As  a  third  test  I  take  the  combined  visual,  auditory,  and 
muscular  memory.  I  show  a  card  as  before,  but  the  syllables 
are  to  be  read  over  aloud.  In  this  way  the  child  not  only  sees 
and  hears  them,  but  he  also  makes  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  • 
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tongue,  etc.,  go  through  a  set  of  motions  which  are  more  or  less 
likely  to  be  remembered. 

A  fourth  test  combines  the  eye  memory,  the  ear  memory, 
and  the  muscular  memory  of  the  hand.  Let  a  card  with  a 
number  of  syllables  be  shown  and  the  child  required  to  write 
them  down  on  a  slate.  This  teaches  the  syllables  to  the  hand 
also.  Then  have  the  slate  cleaned  and  test  how  many  of  the 
syllables  the  child  can  remember. 

Finally  there  is  another  test  of  the  memory  aided  by  the 
intelligence,  which  is  of  great  importance  and  which  ought  to 
be  combined  with  the  previous  tests.  Suppose  one  reads  off 
to  the  child  ten  sentences,  each  of  which  states  a  simple  fact. 
He  should  then  be  asked  to  repeat  as  many  of  the  facts  as  he 
can  without  regard  to  the  words  used.  That  is  to  say,  his 
memory  for  facts,  not  words  only,  is  tested.  Such  sentences 
as  these  should  be  used:  Hats  are  convenient ;  Air  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  The  horse  is  useful;  etc.  Combinations  of  words  that  are 
likely  to  strike  the  attention  or  could  be  gotten  right  by 
chance  are  to  be  avoided  ;  e.  g.,  such  a  statement  as  The  horse 
is  green  could  not  have  been  forgotten ;  or  if  Ink  is  black  is. 
used,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  the  child's  getting  it  right 
even  if  only  the  word  ink  had  been  remembered. 

2    EXTENT   OF   CONSCIOUSNESS 

For  this,  I  propose  only  one  test,  namely,  that  invented  by 
Cattel  at  Leipzig  and  used  in  his  psychological  investiga- 
tions. Instead  of  using  apparatus,  I  will  put  the  test  in  simple 
form  that  can  be  copied  by  anyone.  Ask  the  child  to  look  at 
the  red  dot  on  a  card  held  before  him.  Behind  it  is  another 
card  with  a  number  of  letters  on  it.  Jerk  the  first  card  aside 
for  an  instant,  so  that  he  catches  only  a  glimpse  of  the  letters- 
Then  he  is  to  tell  how  many  letters  he  has  seen.  "About  five'" 
is  the  usual  answer.  He  actually  saw  all  the  letters  as  far  as 
the  physical  act  of  seeing  was  concerned  ;  but  he  was  not  able 
to  grasp  so  many  facts  at  once  in  consciousness.  For  lower 
grades  the  test  may  be  modified  by  jerking  the  first  card  away 
a  number  of  times. 
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3    EVK   SPACE 

This  has  reference  to  space  as  judged  by  the  eye.  As  a 
first  test  it  is  well  to  lay  before  the  child  a  card  or  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  vertical  line  on  it  and  put  a  sharp  pencil  in  his 
hand.  Ho  is  to  mark  off  the  middle  point  of  that  line.  That 
mark  will  never  be  in  the  correct  place ;  it  is  always  a  few  mil- 
limeters one  side  or  the  other  of  the  middle.  It  is  generally 
above  the  middle.  If  the  line  is  ten  centimeters  long  and  an 
error  of  two  millimeters  is  made  in  halving  it,  the  error  is  four 
per  cent. 

The  same  test  is  to  be  made  with  a  horizontal  line.  Our 
estimation  of  visual  space  depends  on  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
and  this  measurement  gives  an  indication  of  their  proper  con- 
dition. I  do  not  need  to  call  attention  to  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  this  test  to  drawing. 

4   MOTOR   ABILITIES 

Many  measurements  might  be  made  of  the  time  and  extent 
of  the  motions  of  the  child,  but  these  would  require  more  or 
less  expensive  apparatus.  I  will  propose  only  such  as  can  be 
made  by  everyone,  namely,  tests  on  the  accuracy  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  arm  and  hand. 

The  first  is  on  accuracy  in  touching  a  given  point.  I  place 
a  card  on  which  there  are  several  small  dots  before  the  child, 
and  ask  him  to  touch  one  of  the  dots  with  the  pencil,  the  arm 
being  held  free  above  the  desk.  His  hand  trembles  and 
shakes  more  or  less,  and  he  is  sure  to  make  some  sort  of  an 
error.  After  the  dot  has  been  made,  take  a  ruler  or  a  pair  of 
dividers  and  measure  off  the  distance  between  the  original  dot 
and  that  made  by  the  child.  In  every  case  we  can  see  by  the 
eye  that  we  make  such  an  error;  if  we  could  only  hold  the 
pencil  steady  enough  we  could  hit  the  dot  every  time.  So 
the  test  is  one  of  the  steadiness  of  the  arm  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  judgment  by  the  eye. 

Another  very  important  measurement  is  the  following:  lay 
before  the  child  a  card  or  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  there  are 
two  dots,  and  call  upon  him  to  connect   the  two  by  a  straight 
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line.  The  card  is  to  be  so  placed  that  such  a  line  will  be  hori- 
zontal. To  measure  the  error  of  the  line  which  he  will  draw, 
lay  a  straight  ruler  across  the  dots,  and  with  a  pair  of  dividers 
find  the  amount  of  his  greatest  deviation  from  the  true 
straight  line.  The  same  test  is  to  be  made  with  the  lines 
vertical. 

5    EYE   TESTS 

The  tests  on  the  eye  are  probably  the  most    familiar.     The 

first  test  is  that  for  sharpness  of  vision,  that  is,  to  measure  the 

least  visual  angle  which  an  object  must  cover  in  order  to  be 

seen.     This    can  be  tested   on   even  a  very  young  child  by 

means   of  a  card   with   the  letter  E  on  it   in  various  positions, 

finding  out   at   what   maximum  distance  he   can   tell   you   in 

which  directions  the   various  E's    point.     Then,  according  to 

Snellen's  formula, 

d 

V=— 

D 

in  which  Fis  the  sharpness  of  vision,  D  the  distance  at  which 
the  letters  can  usually  be  read,  and  d  the  distance  at  which 
the  person  tested  can  read  them. 

This  test  is  used  in  many  different  forms.  Snellen's  book 
gives  a  selection  of  test  paragraphs  in  various  languages  and  of 
different  sizes.  In  Roberts's  Manual  of  Color  Blindness,  there 
are  four  such  sets  with  the  normal  distance  in  feet  and  inches 
printed  over  each ;  instructions  for  use  accompany  them  and 
the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  diagnosis  are  stated. 
There  are  several  tests  mounted  on  pasteboard  for  hanging  on 
the  wall.  One  is  with  English  letters,  the  normal  distances 
being  siven  in  feet.  Another  of  the  same  kind  is  in  German, 
with  the  distances  stated  in  meters.  A  test  by  Dr.  Bennett 
is  well  suited  for  school  use,  the  normal  distance  being  five 
meters  or  a  little  over  sixteen  feet.  All  these  cards,  as  well  as 
the  colored  worsteds  to  be  mentioned  and  the  various  ap- 
paratus for  the  other  eye  tests,  can  be  obtained  in  the  standard 
forms  from  Meyrowitz  of  New  York. 

Another  test  to  be  made  is  that  for  astigmatism.     There  is 
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a  card  of  letters  composed  of  parallel  lines  which  has  the 
angle  of  astigmatism  over  each  letter.  When  the  lines  of  any 
letter,  instead  of  being  separate,  appear  to  blur  over  the 
vacant  spaces,  astigmatism  in  that  direction  is  indicated  and 
must  be  corrected  by  suitable  lenses.  For  astigmatism  of 
the  cornea,  there  is  provided  a  keratoscope,  which  makes 
possible  the  instant  detection  of  that  defect  by  observing 
the  distortion  of  the  circles  as  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  eye. 

The  need  of  the  test  for  color-blindness  is  universally 
admitted,  although  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  other 
tests  are  not  just  as  important.  The  first,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  best,  set  of  colors  for  the  test  is  that  resembling  the  orig- 
inal Holmgren  test.  The  possession  of  just  the  proper  colors 
is  a  very  important  point.  The  standard  colors  as  selected  by 
Dr.  Joy  Jeffries  can  be  obtained  from  Ceiley  &  Wright  of 
Boston. 

I  use  a  pile  of  the  colored  worsteds.  To  perform  the  test 
rapidly  I  pick  out  a  number  of  skeins  of  a  certain  color,  say 
green,  and  then  throw  them  back  and  mix  them  with  the  pile. 
The  person  tested  is  now  to  pick  those  skeins  out  again.  If 
the  vision  is  normal,  this  will  be  done  without  difficulty;  but 
if  a  red  skein  is  chosen,  then  there  is  red-blindness  present.  I 
then  take  a  skein  of  a  second  color,  say  purple,  and  have  those 
like  it  chosen.  If  instead  of  the  purple  colors,  alone,  the  blue 
and  violet  colors  are  picked  out  by  the  subject,  then  there  is 
red-blindness  present ;  but  if  only  green  and  blue  are  chosen, 
there  is  green  blindness.  Further  particulars  are  to  be  found 
in  Jeffries's  manual  on  this  subject. 

6   HEARING 

Tests  on  this  point  are  sadly  neglected.  Teachers  have  con- 
tinual trouble  with  the  singing  of  the  children,  yet  it  can  be 
affirmed  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  hearing.  Nevertheless,  outside  of  Germany,  I 
believe  that  systematic  tests  have  never  been  carried  on. 
Nothing  extensive  or  accurate  need  be  attempted  ;  it  is  enough 
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to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  radical  defects  in  the  children's 
hearing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  hear  tones  above  a  certain 
pitch,  and  this  upper  limit  of  pitch  is  different  for  each  indi- 
vidual. By  the  use  of  a  little  whistle  one  can  tell  exactly 
where  a  person's  hearing  stops.  In  the  case  of  children, 
however,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  make  sure  that  the  hearing 
for  tones  does  not  stop  within  the  limits  of  the  piano.  As  a 
first  test,  every  child  ought  to  be  tried  as  to  whether  he  can 
hear  up  as  far  as  the  piano  goes. 

Likewise  we  ought  to  see  that  he  can  hear  down  as  far  as 
the  bass  notes  on  the  piano.  Moreover,  it  would  be  well  to 
be  sure  that  he  is  not  deaf  for  certain  particular  tones.  This 
can  be  done  by  running  over  the  scale  on  the  whole  range  of 
the  piano. 

The  next  test  to  be  made  is  that  for  sensitiveness  to  varia- 
tion of  pitch.  We  want  to  know  how  small  a  difference  in  the 
pitch  of  a  tone  the  child  can  distinguish.  In  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratory  this  can  be  measured  accurately,  and  some 
persons  have  been  found  who  can  detect  a  difference  of  j-^  of 
a  vibration.  In  school  it  will  suf^ce  if  we  make  sure  that  the 
child  can  distinguish  between  any  two  adjacent  half-tones. 
Many  children  cannot  distinguish  between  a  tone  and  its 
sharp.  A  few  of  these  tests,  made  recently,  gave  especially 
interesting  results.  One  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  when 
asked  to  distinguish  between  two  adjacent  tones,  answered 
wrongly  as  many  times  as  she  answered  correctly.  She 
answered  wrongly  six  times  out  of  ten  with  half-tones.  When 
asked  which  of  two  notes  a  tone  apart  was  the  higher,  she 
answered  correctly  seven  times  out  of  ten,  but  with  half-tones 
she  seven  times  thought  that  the  lower  tone  was  the  higher. 
Another  girl,  of  exactly  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  grade, 
answered  every  question  correctly. 

The  next  test  on  hearing  is  that  made  by  physicians  for 
deafness.  A  simple,  though  not  very  accurate,  way  to  carry 
it  out  is  to  take  a  watch  and,  beginning  at  a  distance  from  the 
ear  where  the  watch  cannot  be  heard,  bring  it  closer  till  it  is 
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just  heard.  Tlicn  measure  off  the  distance  from  the  ear,  and 
treat  tlie  results  as  in  previous  cases.  You  will  first  have  to 
determine  by  trial  what  is  the  average  distance  at  which  the 
watcii  can  be  heard.  If  D  represents  this  distance  and  rf' that 
at  which  a  particular  person  hears  it,  then  his  acuteness  of 
hearing  can  be  represented  by 

d 

D 

In  connection  with  hearing  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
child's  ability  to  sing  a  given  note  be  tested.  Strike  a  key  on 
the  piano  and  ask  him  to  sing  the  same  tone.  If  you  have  a 
musical  ear  at  all,  you  can  tell  whether  he  hits  anywhere  near 
it  or  sings  a  tone  or  two  away  from  it. 

7   CUTANEOUS   SENSIBILITY 

Lombroso  has  found  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  criminal 
class  is  very  much  below  that  of  the  average  man.  This  is  shown 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  elsewhere  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin.  We  can  have  no  better  test  of  this  sensitivenses  than 
the  use  of  something  that  causes  a  slight  degree  of  pain. 
Send  a  current  from  a  battery  through  the  skin,  beginning 
with  a  very  weak  current  and  increasing  it  up  to  the  point 
where  the  person  tested  just  begins  to  feel  pain.  Read  ofT 
the  amount  of  the  current.  The  differences  between  the  vari- 
ous constitutions  of  the  children  would  come  out  in  a  very 
marked  way. 

It  is  worth  while  considering  whether  the  great  cruelty 
exhibited  by  some  schoolboys  may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  sensitiveness  for  pain  is  very  small,  and  so  they  cannot 
have  any  idea  of  how  animals  or  other  persons  suffer  when 
tormented. 

There  is  one  test  on  the  skin  which  all  teachers  can  make,  a 
test  of  the  faintest  perceptible  pressure.  For  this  there  is 
used  a  set  of  little  cork  weights,  proceeding  from  one  centi- 
gram, each  weight  being  twice  as  heavy  as  the  last  one.  I  can 
just  feel  the  smallest  one  when  it  is  placed  on  the  palm  of  the 
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hand.  Now,  if  a  child  cannot  perceive  that  weight,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  try  the  larger  weights  in  succession.  The  size  of 
the  weight  that  can  just  be  perceived  will  indicate  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  pressure. 

8    SUGGESTIBILITY 

The  last  test  I  want  to  propose  is  one  which  we  have  just 
invented  at  Yale.  We  all  know  how  easily  children  in  general 
take  up  a  suggestion  and  what  curious  exceptions  to  the  rule 
there  are.  One  little  girl  will  believe  everything  you  tell  her 
without  question,  and  will  imagine  she  sees  or  feels  anything 
that  the  teacher  suggests  to  her;  another  child  will  persist- 
ently doubt  the  teacher's  word,  will  be  a  skeptic  on  all  questions, 
and  if  he  grows  up  to  be  a  philosopher  will  probably  doubt 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  How  convenient  it  is  to  have 
a  means  of  measuring  the  suggestibility  just  as  we  measure 
the  reaction  times  and  the  memory!  Here  is  the  way  in 
which  we  propose  to  do  it :  through  a  thin  wire  I  send  an 
electric  current  just  strong  enough  to  make  the  wire  slightly 
warm.  I  ask  someone  to  put  his  finger  on  the  wire  before  I 
send  the  current  through,  and  taking  out  my  watch  I  note  the 
second  at  which  I  send  it  through.  He  is  to  tell  me  how  soon 
he  feels  the  slightest  warmth  and  I  note  how  many  seconds  it 
takes  him.  Then  I  perform  the  test  twice  more,  and  note 
down  the  time  as  before.  But  I  hold  the  connecting  cords  in 
my  hand,  and  the  current  can  pass  only  when  the  two  points 
touch.  On  the  last  two  times  I  did  not  let  the  points  touch, 
and  so  the  wire  did  not  in  reality  get  hot  at  all,  and  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  person  had  was  the  result  of  my  suggestion 
that  the  wire  was  going  to  get  hot.  The  time  it  took  for  that 
suggestion  to  work  will  give  some  idea  of  the  person's  sug- 
gestibility. 

The  above  hints  or  suggestions  are  given  because  they  are 

simple    and   practical.     There  are  many    other  tests,   just    as 

valuable,  that  may  be  made  with  a  little  care  and  at  a  small 

expense. 

Edward  W.  Scripture 

Yale  University, 

'     New  Haven,  Conn. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

Ernest  Renan 
Gabriel  Monod  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 

"The  moment  is  not  yet  come  for  appraising  the  work  of 
Ernest  Renan,  and  his  contribution  to  human  thought.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  impossible,  after  saying  so  much  of  his  life, 
not  to  attempt  in  some  way  to  indicate  the  causes  of  his 
immense  renown,  the  place  he  holds  in  our  own  century,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  merited  the  exceptional  honors  which 
France  has  paid  him  at  his  funeral, 

"One  merit  he  had  which  no  one  dreams  of  disputing.  He 
was  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  writer  of  his  time;  and  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  French  writers  of  all  time.  Brought  up 
on  the  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  standard 
authors  of  France,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  a  fashion  of 
speech,  at  once  simple  and  original,  expressive  without  oddity, 
and  supple  without  languor;  a  style  which,  out  of  the  some- 
what restricted  vocabulary  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  could  sufificiently  furnish  itself  to  render  every 
subtlest  shade  of  modern  thought — a  style  ample  and  sweet 
beyond  all  parallel.  You  find  in  Renan  bits  of  narrative,  of 
landscape,  of  portraiture,  which  are  models  for  all  time ;  while 
his  philosophic  and  religious  pieces  present  in  their  most  deli- 
cate gradations  of  atmospheric  perspective  thought  and  sen- 
timent and  dream.  If  now  and  then,  in  his  later  writings, 
the  attempt  to  modernize  has  led  him  into  small  errors  of 
taste,  these  false  notes  are  few  and  far  between,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  propriety  of  expression  equals  the  delicate  poise 
of  the  style  and  the  consummate  skill  of  the  construction. 
Renan  will  outlast  all  the  other  authors  of  our  century, 
because  he  has  equaled  the  most  illustrious  of  them  in  force 
and  picturesqueness  while  surpassing  them  in  simplicity  and 
artistic  sensibility.  Beside  him,  Chateaubriand  seems  a  mere 
declaimer,  Lamartine  limp  and  redundant,  Victor  Hugo  brutal 
and  monotonous,  and  Michelet  restless  and  unequal, 

"But  the  real  triumph  of  Renan's  style  is  this:  that  he  has 
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never  been  a  stylist ;  he  has  never  treated  literary  form  as  an 
object  in  itself.  He  had  a  horror  of  rhetoric ;  and  what  he 
understood  by  perfection  of  form  was  the  means  of  presenting 
the  thought  in  all  its  force  and  individuality,  in  the  fullness  of 
its  character,  'in  its  habit  as  it  lived.'  The  simplicity  of  his 
style  was  just  the  reflection  of  his  simplicity  of  nature;  its 
force  and  its  brilliancy  were  derived  from  the  plentitude  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  abundance  of  his  imagination. 

"In  the  region  of  the  learned  studies  Renan  has  not  been 
a  creator.  Neither  in  philology,  nor  in  archaeology,  nor  in 
exegesis,  has  he  made  any  of  those  great  discoveries,  or 
founded  any  of  those  systems,  which  renew  the  face  of 
science.  But  no  other  man  can  lay  claim  to  an  erudition  at 
once  so  universal  and  so  precise  as  his.  Language,  literature, 
theology,  philosophy,  archaeology,  and  even  natural  history — 
no  branch  of  human  knowledge  was  alien  to  him.  His  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  past,  together  wuth  the  magic  gift 
which  enabled  him  to  clothe  it  with  flesh  and  make  it  stand 
upon  its  feet,  made  him  an  incomparable  historian.  This  is 
his  highest  glory.  In  a  century  which  is  before  all  things  the 
century  of  history,  in  which  arts  and  literatures,  religions  and 
philosophies,  are  chiefly  interesting  as  successive  manifesta- 
tions of  human  evolution,  Renan  had  the  supreme  historic 
gift.  In  this  he  is  a  true  representative  of  his  time.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  enlarged  the  domain  of  history  by 
admitting  into  it  the  history  of  religions.  Before  him  the 
history  of  religion  was  the  private  reserve  of  the  theologians, 
w^hether  rationalistic  or  orthodox.  He  first  took  it  up  in  a 
purely  secular  spirit,  and  made  it  the  property  of  the  public. 
The  Church  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  him  her  worst  enemy. 
To  give  the  history  of  religion  a  place  in  the  general  history  of 
the  human  mind  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  ideas  of  revelation 
and  the  supernatural  wdiich  no  mere  tenderness  of  sentiment 
could  heal  or  soften.  On  the  other  hand,  he  stimulated  curi- 
osity with  regard  to  religious  questions;  and  if  the  orthodox 
accuse  him  of  profaning  holy  things,  we  may  at  least  accord 
him  the  merit  of  having  vindicated  the  necessity  of  the  science 
of  religion  to  the  understanding  of  human  history,  and  awak- 
ened in  many  minds  a  new  taste  for  religious  subjects. 

"If  Renan  w^as  not  a  creator  in  the  domain  of  learning, 
neither  was  he  an  innovator  in  the  domain  of  philosophy. 
His  theological  studies,  while  they  developed  in  him  the  quaU 
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itics  of  the  critic  and  the  savant,  tended  to  disgust  him  with 
metaphysical  systems.  He  was  too  much  a  historian  to  see  in 
tliese  systems  anything  but  the  dreams  of  human  ignorance 
amid  an  assemblage  of  things  it  could  not  understand,  the 
successive  mirages  thrown  up  before  the  mind  by  the  changing 
spectacle  of  the  world.  But  if  he  was  not  a  philosopher,  he 
was  a  great  thinker.  He  flung  broadcast  on  every  subject  he 
touched — on  art  or  politics,  as  on  science  or  religion — the  most 
original  and  the  most  pregnant  ideas.  Thus,  as  a  thinker  as 
well  as  an  historian,  Renan  was  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  Our  era  has  lost  faith,  and  admits  no 
source  of  certainty  but  science;  but  it  has  not  been  able  to 
make  up  its  mind,  as  the  Positivists  would  have  it,  to  turn  the 
conversation  and  talk  no  more  about  what  it  does  not  under- 
stand. It  cannot  help  throwing  its  sounding-line  into  the 
bottomless  deep  of  the  unknowable,  producing  into  the  infinite 
the  lines  of  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  sciences,  and  lifting 
itself  on  the  wings  of  dreams  into  the  world  of  mystery.  It 
feels  that  without  the  faith — or  the  hope — of  invisible  realities, 
life  loses  its  nobleness;  and  it  feels,  for  the  old  heroes  and 
mystics  of  the  religious  life,  an  attraction  and  a  tenderness 
made  up  of  vain  regrets  and  formless  aspirations.  Of  this 
state  of  mind  Renan  was  the  supreme  representative;  and  he 
himself  contributed  to  create  it.  No  one  ever  affirmed  more 
blankly,  more  unflinchingly,  the  sovereign  claims  of  science  as 
the  only  source  of  positive  certainty,  and  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing in  it  a  sufficient  basis  for  life;  no  one  ever  more  resolutely 
excluded  the  supernatural  from  history.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  piously  gathered  up  the  tears  and  sighs  of  humanity, 
panting  for  a  super-terrene  destiny;  he  restored  to  life  in  his 
own  soul  the  souls  of  the  founders  of  eligions,  the  saints  and 
mystics;  he  set  before  others,  and  before  himself,  all  the 
hypothesis  which  science  still  permits  to  the  religious  soul. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  three  Bretons — three  sons  of  that  seri- 
ous, inquiring,  and  yet  mystical  Celtic  race — who  have  been 
in  France  the  representatives  of  the  whole  philosophic  and 
religious  movement  of  the  century — Chateaubriand  represent- 
ing the  poetic  and  imaginative  Catholic  revival ;  Lamennais, 
first  the  reconstruction  of  dogma,  and  then  the  revolt  of 
reason  and  the  heart  against  a  Church  which  closed  itself 
against  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  democracy;  and  Renan,  the 
positivism  of  science,  combined  with  a  sentiment  of  regret  for 
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the  lost  faith  of  humanity  and  a  vague  yearning  after  some- 
thing to  take  its  place. 

"As  to  his  skepticism  and  his  so-called  dilettantism,  they 
were  but  the  consequence  of  his  sincerity.  Afraid,  above  all 
things,  of  deceiving  or  being  deceived,  he  had  no  fear  of  pro- 
posing contradictory  hypotheses  on  subjects  where  he  believed 
certainty  to  be  impossible.  People  have  wondered  that  the 
same  man  who  wished  to  have  the  words  Veritateni  dilexi  placed 
upon  his  tomb  should  so  often  have  asked  with  Pilate,  'What  is 
truth?'  But  these  questions,  not  unmingled  with  irony,  were 
themselves  a  homage  to  the  truth.  He  perceived  that  for 
most  men  the  love  of  the  truth  means  intolerance,  fanaticism, 
particular  opinions  received  by  tradition  or  born  of  the  imag- 
ination, always  destitute  of  proof  and  destructive  of  freedom 
of  thought.  To  assert  opinions  which  he  could  not  prove 
seemed  to  him  an  insufferable  impertinence,  an  infringement 
of  intellectual  liberty,  a  want  of  sincerity  toward  himself  and 
others.  And  he  bore  himself  this  testimony :  That  he  had 
never  consciously  uttered  a  lie.  He  regarded  it  as  Stoicism, 
not  skepticism,  to  go  on  in  the  practice  of  duty  without  know- 
ing whether  it  had  any  objective  reality ;  to  live  for  the  ideal 
without  believing  in  a  personal  God  or  in  any  future  life ;  and 
in  this  twilight  of  uncertainty  where  man  lives,  here  and  now, 
to  create,  by  the  fellowship  of  pure  and  noble  minds,  a  celestial 
city  where  virtue  is  the  more  divine  because  it  expects  and 
asks  no  recompense. 

"There  are  some  who  think  themselves  disciples  of  Renan 
because  they  can  imitate  the  ripple  and  the  sparkle  of  his 
style,  his  tone  of  irony,  his  attitude  of  doubt.  They  have  not 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  imitate  his  virtues,  his  colossal 
labors,  his  consummate  devotion  to  truth.  They  have  not 
found  out  that  his  skepticism  was  a  compound  of  gentleness, 
modesty,  and  sincerity.  Those  who  read  his  Future  of 
Science,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  who  see  the 
intimate  connection  it  holds  with  the  whole  mass  of  his  life's 
work,  will  add  their  testimony  to  his  own  :    Veritateni  dilexit. 

"And  now,  if  we  are  to  ask  what  is  the  special  characteristic 
by  which  Renan  must  take  rank  among  the  great  writers  and 
great  thinkers  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  his  supremacy 
resides  in  his  peculiar  gift  of  seeing  nature  and  history  in  their 
definite  variety.  He  has  been  compared  to  Voltaire,  because 
Voltaire,  like  him,  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  century,  but  Vol- 
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taiic  lacked  his  Icarnins;.  his  real  originality  of  thought,  his 
charm  of  expression.  He  has  been  compared  to  Goethe;  but 
Goethe  was  above  ail  things  a  creative  artist ;  and,  besides, 
Goethe's  intellectual  horizon,  vast  as  it  was,  could  not  have 
the  extension  of  Rcnan's.  Never  has  there  been  a  more 
comprehensive,  a  more  universal  mind.  China,  India,  classic 
antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  modern  times,  with  the  infinite 
perspective  of  the  future — all  the  religions,  all  the  philos- 
ophies, all  civilization — he  knew  and  understood  it  all.  He 
recreated  the  universe  in  his  own  brain ;  he  thought  it  out 
again,  so  to  speak;  and  that  in  a  variety  of  versions. 

"The  spectacle  that  he  thus  inwardly  conceived  and  contem- 
plated it  was  given  him  to  communicate  to  others  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment  of  persuasive  speech.  This  power  of  creative 
contemplation  was  the  main  source  of  the  continual  gladness 
which  illumined  his  life,  and  of  the  serenity  with  which  he 
accepted  the  approach  of  death." 


Democracy  and  our  old  universities 
Joseph  King  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 

"There  are  several  tendencies  in  the  present  day  which  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  before  long  the  position  and  privileges 
of  our  old  universities  will  have  to  come  once  again  under 
searching  review,  and  will  probably  have  to  submit  to  a 
stringent  revision.  Three  of  these  tendencies  are  suf^cicntly 
marked  and  important  to  be  briefly  denoted,  though  perhaps, 
as  they  arc  all  the  outcome  of  the  modern  democratic  spirit, 
they  need  hardly  be  strongly  differentiated.  The  first  of 
them  is  the  education  movement,  of  which  the  board  schools, 
university  extension  classes,  technical  education,  the  demand 
for  secondary  and  intermediate  education,  and  the  public  free 
libraries  are  the  various  signs;  this  tendency  means  that  men 
recognize  more  and  more  the  value  of  education,  and  intentl 
to  bring  education  more  within  the  means  and  reach  of  all. 
Another  tendency  is  that  which  may  be  called  the  revolt 
against  privilege,  and  which  claims  that  the  public  services 
shall  be  open  to  all,  and  not  kept,  as  they  have  long  been,  and 
still  are  to  a  too  large  extent,  as  the  preserves  of  the  nobility 
and  wealthy  classes;  many  posts  are  practically  only  open 
to  those  who  can  pay  for  the  education  which  they  presup- 
pose, or  can  afTord  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  when  it  arises. 
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Democracy  will  not  be  content  till  the  line  of  stepping-stones 
leads  clear,  without  any  gaps,  from  the  board  school  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  Trinity  House,  and  the  Privy  Council.  The 
third  tendency,  which  makes  in  the  same  direction,  is  that 
which  gives  force  and  cogency  to  the  word  'disestablishment.' 
It  is  not  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  growing  in  energy 
and  genuine  philanthropy  every  year;  it  is  not  that  Dissenters 
envy  the  rich  endowments  and  the  high  political  and  social 
places  belonging  to  the  richest  Church  in  Christendom;  it  is 
not  even  that  the  comparatively  few  disabilities  under  which 
nonconformists  still  labor  excite  great  popular  sympathy. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  democracy  is,  and  must  increasingly 
continue  to  be,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  an  exclusive 
use  of  what  is  national  property,  is  a  great  cause  of  dissension 
in  religion  by  its  refusal  to  co-operate  with  other  religious 
bodies,  always  sides  with  the  party  that  is  thwarting  democ- 
racy, and  is  in  a  word  incompatible  with  democratic  progress. 

"...  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  discussing  the  past 
and  present  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that  the  university  and 
most  of  its  colleges  were  originally  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
dating  from  the  time  when  there  was  complete  communion 
and  accord  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Papacy. 
The  colleges  were  originally,  like  the  old  hospitals,  eleemosy- 
nary establishments,  and  like  the  monasteries,  under  a  com- 
mon rule  of  life,  and  intended  primarily  for  religious  purposes. 
From  the  original  statutes  of  the  colleges,  moreover,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  they  were  in  many  cases  founded  ad 
stiidendinn — i.  e.,  with  the  idea  that  the  inmates  should  devote 
themselves  to  study,  not  to  teaching.  Their  founders  desired 
their  inmates  to  acquire  more  learning  themselves,  but  did 
not  require  them  to  impart  more  learning  to  others.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  compromise  between  Catholicism  and  Prot- 
estantism, which  is  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Church  of  England,  was  fully  reflected  in  the  univer- 
sity and  its  colleges.  The  old  statutes  were  retained  and 
professedly  respected,  but  practices  which  those  statutes 
enjoined  were  disregarded.  The  universities  remained,  indeed, 
the  nursery  of  the  clergy  and  the  headquarters  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  but  as  the  Anglican  Church  now  professes  to  be  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  is  really  neither,  but  only  Angli- 
can, so  the  universities  then  professed  to  be  national  and  reli- 
gious, but  were  neither,  and  only  academic. 
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"...  Let  us  look  at  the  present  position  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  This  can  be  clone  by  considering  the  audited  and 
published  accounts  of  the  university  and  the  colleges.  By 
this  course  we  can  review  the  way  in  which,  and  the  cost  at 
which,  the  university  does  its  work. 

"The  gross  income  of  the  University  (apart  from  the  col- 
leges) is  about  ^65,000  per  annum;  the  expenditure  of  this 
income  includes  the  following  sums:  ^9868  on  professors, 
;^2389  on  readers,  £477^  on  exartiiners,  assessors,  and  invig- 
ilators, £\\6-,  on  the  university  police,  £SAA9  on  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  loans,  ;^ii30  on  printing,  ;^i8,947  on  institu- 
tions and  public  buildings.  These  items  cover  a  large  part, 
though  not  the  whole,  of  the  internal  expenditure  of  the 
university.  A  further  examination  of  them,  in  no  great 
detail,  will  show  how  the  university  is  worked. 

"Nearly  ;^  10,000  for  about  fifty  professors  docs  not  seem 
extravagant,  averaging  only  i^20O  each.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  first,  that  some  professors  do  not  even  reside  in 
Oxford,  many  more  do  little  teaching  or  lecturing,  while  most 
are  fellows  of  some  college,  or  have  some  other  position  in  the 
university,  which  means  an  increase,  small  or  large,  in  their 
emoluments — c.  g.,  out  of  the  chapter  fund  of  Christ  Church 
(;{^i 5,000  per  annum)  five  theological  professors  receive  very 
large  stipends,  which  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  university 
accounts. 

"The  ^^2389  which  is  paid  for  the  services  of  about  fourteen 
readers  is  an  amount  which  cannot  be  grudged.  Some  of  the 
readers  are  really  doing  professors'  work,  and  some  of  them 
are  men  whose  scholarship,  research,  and  ability  have  given 
them  the  widest  reputation.  The  late  Dr.  Hatch,  for  instance, 
never  held  a  professorship  of  any  kind  in  the  university,  but 
only  a  readership;  yet  I  found,  when  visiting  the  universities 
of  Germany  some  years  ago,  that  he  was  the  only  Oxford 
theologian  who  had  at  that  time  a  European  reputation. 

"Concerning  the  £<^7S  to  examiners  and  others  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  examination  fees  charged  amount  in  the  same 
year  to  ^^"5621,  so  that  the  university  makes  a  substantial 
profit  on  its  examinations.  As  to  the  ;^i  165  for  the  university 
police,  those  acquainted  with  the  university  will  wonder  how 
so  large  an  amount  is  spent  presumably  on  the  'bull  dogs'  who 
attend  the  proctors  in  their  nocturnal  perambulations,  while 
those  unfamiliar  with  university  life  will  wonder  why  the  uni- 
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versity  needs  police  at  all.  The  amount  paid  as  interest  and 
sinking  fund  loans— viz.,  i;5449— is  not  at  all  to  be  complained 
of,  considering  the  magnificent  buildings  which  Oxford  has 
seen  erected  in  recent  years  as  new  examination  schools  and 
as  laboratories  and  museum.  The  sum  of  ^^1130  for  printing 
will  appear  rather  extravagant,  even  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  numerous  notices,  list  of  examinations,  etc.,  which  are 
posted  up  in  every  college,  and  most  of  which  no  one  reads. 

"The  enormous  item  of  ;^  18,947  for  institutions  and  public 
buildings  includes  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  university,  for 
under  this  heading  appear  the  museum,  the  scientific  depart- 
ments and  laboratories,  the  university  galleries,  the  parks,  the 
botanic  garden,  and  many  other  buildings— in  fact,  all  the 
great  institutions  and  departments  which  make  Oxford  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificently  appointed  university  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  though  no  one  can  grudge  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  university  being  well  maintained,  yet  there  can 
appear  little  doubt,  even  to  anyone  who  looks  through  the 
published  accounts,  and  none  at  all  to  anyone  who  knows 
these  institutions  personally,  that  an  enormous  amount  is 
spent  in  maintenance,  and  very  little  indeed  in  making  the 
collections  more  perfect,  or  the  institutions  more  effectively 
and  widely  useful.  This  might  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
nearly  every  institution  in  the  list ;  I  shall,  however,  only  refer 
to  one,  but  that  shall  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
all — viz.,  the  Bodleian  Library. 

"The  Bodleian  Library  is  in  many  ways  unique,  and  its 
peculiar  attractions  are  known  to  all  scholars.  The  expendi- 
ture upon  it  for  1890  was  nearly  £%ooo.  Of  this  sum  not 
quite  ^"2000,  about  one-quarter  only,  went  in  purchases  of 
books  and  manuscripts.  This  sum  is  perfectly  inadequate  to 
keep  the  great  library  up  to  the  standard  which  it  should 
maintain;  it  may  be  urged  that,  besides  the  Bodleian  Library, 
each  college  has  its  library;  nevertheless,  considering  the  very 
small  amount  expended  on  those  college  libraries,  the  very 
small  use  of  which  most  of  them  are,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
various  colleges  have  neglected  the  arrangement  made  some 
years  back,  by  which  they  undertook  to  develop  their  several 
libraries  in  certain  particular  or  specialist  directions,  the 
Bodleian  Library  ought  to  be  maintained  by  far  better  and 
larger  purchases  than  at  present.  It  received,  of  course,  about 
ten    thousand    volumes,  all  the  published    books    of    Great 
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Ikitain,  every  year,  without  payment,  under  the  Copyright 
Acts;  but  to  the  British  Museum  Library  are  added  annually 
about  thirty-five  thousand  vokimes,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
thousand  which  it  received  under  the  Copyright  Acts,  and, 
taking  this  number  as  some  approximation  to  the  number  of 
new  foreign  books,  from  which  an  academical  library  has  to 
choose,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  Bodleian  Library 
docs  not  pretend  to  keep  itself  supplied  with  the  chief  works  of 
academic  interest  published  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere. 
Jkit  indeed  no  such  inference  is  necessary;  for  have  not  the 
best  authorities  and  scholars  of  the  university  complained 
quite  openly  of  the  neglect  and  niggardliness  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  Bodleian  Library?  The  last  event  in  the 
struggle  against  this  reactionary  and  obscurantist  policy  took 
place  a  very  few  months  ago,  when  Professor  Max  Miiller,  the 
most  learned  and  widely  famous  man  now  in  Oxford,  was 
defeated,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  curator  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  by  a  clergyman  who  owed  his  position 
in  his  college  and  in  the  university  to  a  personal  privilege,  and 
who  was  pushed  forward  as  a  champion  of  the  reactionary  and 
clerical  obscurantism  which  still  reigns  so  powerfully  in 
Oxford. 

"The  impression  that  the  great  wealth  of  Oxford  produces 
far  less  in  actual  results  than  ought  to  be  expected  is  con- 
firmed when  one  passes  from  an  examination  of  the  university 
finances  to  those  of  the  colleges. 

"...  Can  this  administration  of  the  university  and  its 
collges,  pleasant  though  it  be  in  so  many  respects,  be  expected 
to  remain  unchanged  in  the  face  of  the  rising  democratic  spirit 
of  the  age? 

"It  will  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo,  who 
plead  so  pathetically — and  illogically — for  allowing  our  dear 
old  universities  to  remain  what  their  pious  founders  intended 
them  to  be,  that  much  of  this  extravagant  expenditure  on 
other  than  educational  purposes  is  due  to  a  laudable  desire  to 
follow  old  tradition  and  usage,  and  to  realize  the  idea  that 
these  colleges  are  the  training-homes  of  England's  gentry  and 
the  Alma  Mater  of  England's  bishops  and  clergy;  as  such  the 
colleges  must  be  kept  up  as  the  homes  of  gentlemen,  not  with 
the  severe  economy  of  an  industrial  school.  The  answer  to 
this  is  short :  so  long  as  this  view  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as 
it   prevails   to-da)-  in  the  common  rooms   of   Oxford,  just   so 
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long  will  the  universities  be  out  of  touch  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age. 

"There  is  another  argument  upon  which  the  privileges  of 
the  colleges,  and  from  the  privileges  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture is  of  course  inseparable,  are  defended;  it  is  that  so  long 
as  the  statutes  of  the  colleges  are  observed,  and  the  objects 
for  which  the  colleges  were  founded  are  respected,  the  state 
and  the  public  have  no  right  either  to  complain  or  to  interfere^ 
How  utterly  inapplicable  such  an  argument  is  may  be  shown 
by  taking  the  single  instance  of  All  Souls  College ;  by  their 
original  statutes  the  fellows  of  this  college  were  to  be  'poor 
and  indigent,'  were  to  attend  chapel  five  times  on  Sundays, 
and  every  Friday  and  Saturday  throughout  the  year  to  chant 
the  Burial  Services  and  the  Requiem  for  the  Dead,  etc. ! 
That  the  Catholic  and  religious  services  enjoined  are  now 
optional  may  be  passed  over,  but  the  intention  of  the  founder 
that  the  college  should  be  for  the  poor  and  indigent  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  lightly  disregarded.  How  it  is  now  observed 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  out  of  about  130  names  on 
the  books  of  All  Souls  about  thirty,  or  nearly  one-quarter,  are 
names  of  titled  persons!  Can  anyone  plead  for  allowing  this 
college  to  go  unreformed  on  the  ground  of  respect  to  the 
pious  founder's  intentions? 

"Surely  these  facts  are  enough  to  found  a  basis  for  the  con- 
tention that  if  democracy  is  to  become  the  dominant  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  of  our  government,  and  our  social  life,  the 
old  universities  will  have  to  submit  to  sweeping  changes,  and 
will  have  to  accept  remodeling  on  democratic  lines.  What 
those  lines  ought  exactly  to  be  is  another  question;  the  plea 
put  forward  in  this  article  is  simply  for  democratizing  the  old 
universities.  But  in  conclusion  it  may  be  permitted  to  point 
out,  tentatively,  several  ways  in  which  the  change  might  be 
wrought;  a  few  such  suggestions  will  go  along  way  toward 
showing  that  to  make  the  old  universities  more  democratic 
will  neither  make  their  life  less  beautiful  nor  depose  them 
from  their  position  as  the  training-homes  of  our  leading 
citizens. 

"The  two  University  Commissions  of  1850  and  1877,  and 
the  legislation  in  connection  with  them,  which  have  so  altered 
the  universities  for  good  during  the  last  forty  years,  might  be 
followed  either  by  a  standing  University  Commission,  or  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Education  Office,  under  a  Minister  of 
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Education ;  the  Unix'crsity  Coniiiiission  or  the  Education 
Office  should  be  as  progressive  in  its  policy  as  the  Education 
Department  is  now  in  dealing  with  elementary  education ; 
and  a  similar,  though  less  rigid,  superintendence  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  universities  and  colleges  should  be  exercised 
by  the  Education  Office  or  the  University  Commission,  like 
that  now  exercised  by  the  Education  Department  over  the 
work  of  our  primary  schools.  Many  ways  in  which  this  might 
be  done  without  destroying  the  independence  or  individuality 
of  the  universities  or  colleges  will  suggest  themselves — e.  g., 
the  expenditure  on  purposes  external  to  education  might  be 
limited,  the  prize  fellowships  might  be  coupled  with  a  condi- 
tion that  certain  work  be  done  or  certain  results  shown  by  the 
holders,  the  emoluments  of  heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and 
tutors  might  be  reviewed  with  the  object  of  seeing  that  those 
who  really  do  the  work  get  the  pay,  and  not  those  who  do 
not  do  it. 

"The  three  great  advances  along  the  path  of  dcmocrac)' 
which  the  old  universities  have  taken  during  the  last  forty 
years  are  the  admission  of  unattached  or  non-collegiate 
students,  the  abolition  of  religious  tests,  and  the  university 
extension  movement.  Each  of  these  advances  must  be 
followed  up  further.  Students  must  be  admitted  to,  and 
allowed  to  study  at,  the  universities  whenever  they  show  that 
they  are  serious  in  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and  they  must 
be  allowed  to  graduate  even  though  they  have  not  acquired 
that  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Greek  which  is  sufficient  to 
pass  them  through  'Little-go'  or  'Mods,'  but  quite  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  the  original.  The  principle  of  unsectarian  teaching 
must  be  carried  further  by  allowing  the  theological  professor- 
ships to  be  held  by  men  of  any  creed,  and  theological  degrees 
to  be  obtained  by  any  students  who  are  worthy  of  them,  even 
although  they  are  not  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  university  extension  movement  must  be  recognized  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  university  work,  and  the  university 
must  not  only  contribute  men  and  funds  to  this  purpose  much 
more  liberally  than  heretofore,  but  some  method  must  be 
found  to  make  the  university  extension  student  in  a  real 
measure  a  member  of  the  university;  or,  at  least,  certificates 
must  be  given  to  university  extension  students,  which  will 
represent  an  actual  value  in  seeking  appointments  in  the  Civil 
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Service,  under  local  authorities,  and  in  elementary  schools.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  a  true  democracy  will  admit  women 
equally  with  men  to  the  advantages  of  university  life  and 
culture. 

"There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  an  intelligent 
democracy  may  be  expected  to  remodel  our  universities.  It 
will  insist  on  the  universities  affording  as  much  the  stepping- 
stones  to  a  mercantile  career,  to  the  engineer's  office,  to  the 
life  of  an  agriculturist  or  a  scientific  man,  as  it  does  at  present 
to  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  the  schoolmaster's  profession.  It 
must  be  the  home,  not  only  of  classical  learning  and  academic 
studies,  but  of  practical  and  technical  teaching.  The  French 
schools  of  agriculture  and  the  German  schools  of  forestry  are 
institutions  the  like  of  which  might  be  grafted  on  to  our 
university  life.  Yet,  again,  the  old  universities  must  be 
brought  more  into  hne  with  the  other  universities.  Any 
member  of  the  Universities  of  Durham  or  Cambridge,  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  the  members- 
of  London  or  Victoria  Universities,  however  brilliant  their 
attainments  or  degrees,  have  no  such  privileges.  An  institu- 
tion like  Lampeter  College,  again,  finds  favors  in  the  eyes  of 
Oxford  University  which  are  not  extended  to  Owens  College 
or  our  great  colonial  universities. 

"On  such  lines  and  with  such  changes  the  old  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  pass  from  being — what  they 
once  were  entirely,  and  are  still  far  too  much — the  English 
gentleman's  universities,  and  become  the  British  citizen's 
universities.  With  wide  tolerance  for  all  creeds  and  all 
branches  of  learning,  with  generous  encouragement  for  all 
noble  sciences  and  arts,  with  a  place  for  the  poor  student  as 
well  as  the  peer's  son,  with  the  aim  of  sending  out  men  to 
work  and  to  lead  in  all  departments  of  our  natioanl  life,  the 
old  universities  would  add  a  new  luster  to  their  great  tradi- 
tions, would  make  their  enormous  wealth  vastly  more  useful, 
and  their  undoubted  influence  for  good  more  powerful  and 
more  pure." 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS  OF    PHILOSOPHY 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  proposed  to  hold,  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  a  series  of  congresses  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  in  art,  science,  philosophy,  and 
philanthropy.  Arrangements  are  actively  in  progress  looking 
to  the.  successful  management  of  these  congresses,  and  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  men  and  women  eminent  in 
their  respective  branches  have  been  cheerfully  promised. 

Each  congress  is  to  have  a  local  committee  of  arrangements. 
This  committee  will  constitute  the  means  of  communication 
and  action  between  the  persons  and  organizations  that  will 
participate  in  a  given  congress.  This  committee  of  arrange- 
ments consists  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  reside  in  or  near  Chicago.  This 
committee  has  adjoined  to  it,  and  constituting  its  non-resident, 
but  active  branch,  an  advisory  council,  composed  of  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  work  involved,  and  selected  from  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Local  Committtee  of  the  Philosophical  Congress  is  now 
engaged  in  forming  its  advisory  council,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  aid  largely  in  the  making  of  the  programme  and 
the  selection  of  speakers.  Among  the  members  of  the  advis- 
ory council  are  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Professor  George  H. 
Howison,  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Professor  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  Mr.  George  P.  Brown,  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  and 
others  of  equal  eminence.  Some  of  the  above  named  have 
promised  to  prepare  papers  for  the  congress.  Steps  will  also 
be  taken  at  the  congress  toward  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
National  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Congress  of  Philosophy  will  take  place  during  the  week 
commencing  August  21,  1893.  It  will  meet  in  the  permanent 
Memorial  Art  Palace,  erected  on  the  Lake  Front  Park, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Art  institute  of  Chicago,  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  the  directory  of  the  World's  Columbian 
exposition.     In   this  building    it  will    be    possible  to   hold  a. 
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General  Congress  and  various  special  congresses  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  contemplated  meetings,  to  have 
the  pressing  problems  of  philosophy  stated,  to  outline  the 
results  already  obtained  toward  their  solution,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  probable  line  of  advance  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  discourses  to  be  delivered  will  be  permanent  additions,  it 
is  expected,  to  our  philosophical  literature,  and  their  publica- 
tion a  real  contribution  to  knowledge. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  will  attend  the 
Congress  of  Philosophy.  While  this  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  many 
teachers  will  find  it  profitable  to  hear  the  questions  of  educa- 
tion presented  in  relation  to  those  principles  which  are  the 
motive  forces  underlying  history,  and  the  development  of  the 
race.  The  course  which  the  individual  mind  must  take  in  its 
development  will  be  made  clearer  by  seeing  the  course  which 
all  mind  takes  in  the  manifestation  of  its  potentialities. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  great  subjects  which  have 
always  enlisted  the  deepest  thought  of  the  time,  are  invited  to 
this  congress,  and  they  are  asked  to  spread  this  information 
concerning  it  as  widely  as  they  can.  All  who  intend  to  be 
present  at  the  Congress  of  Philosophy  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  and  addresses  at  their  earliest  convenience  to 
Dr.  R.  N.  Foster,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments of  the  Congress  of  Philosophy,  World's  Fair  Congress 
Auxiliary,  Chicago,  111.  Bulletins  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  giving  such  information  as  may  be  necessary. 

Louis  J.  Block 

Chicago,  III. 


AN  ANTITHETICAL   COMPARISON  OF   FRENCH  AND 
AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

M.  Rodriguez,  whose  report  on  the  condition  of  education 
in  Cuba  was  noticed  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,"  has 
issued  an  English  translation  of  his  comparative  estimate  of 
French  and  American  schools  published  in  the  Havanese 
journal  El  Pais.  Without  caring  to  comment  on  the  conclu- 
sions which  his  observations  seem  to  him  to  establish,  I  offer  a 
few  of  the  salient  points  that  he  presents,  as  food  for  reflection  : 

The  French  school  lives  more  in  the  field  of  abstractions, 
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makes  more  frequent  appeals  to  the  ideal,  amplifies  in  the 
region  of  theories.  In  pedagogical  doctrine,  the  French 
school  seems  to  seek  the  center,  the  American  school  the  cir. 
cumference;  the  French  school  is  satisfied  to  reach  the  end  of 
the  journey,  the  American  school  studies  ways  and  means 
with  deep  interest.  The  Frenchman  is  remarkably  idealistic, 
the  American  cultivates  the  sense  of  reality;  the  French 
schools  are  prone  to  overpraise  method,  the  American  schools 
put  it  into  practice.  The  French  are  more  individualistic,  the 
American  is  frequently  unmindful  of  individuals. 

A  review  of  the  French  school  dilates  over  large  spaces,  but 
finds  many  waste  tracts.  In  the  American  system,  the  nuclei 
are  more  numerous  and  in  more  immediate  connection.  The 
French  schoolmaster  feels  himself  strong  on  account  of  what 
he  has  learned  from  books.  The  American  grounds  his  hope 
of  success  on  his  personal  resources.  The  French  educator 
prides  himself  on  delivering  a  good  lecture  or  deciding  some 
doubtful  point  in  classical  scholarship.  The  American  meas- 
ures his  scientific  capital  by  the  resources  he  has  been  able  to 
draw  from  his  own  experience.  The  Frenchman  trusts  more 
confidently  to  the  works  of  others;  the  American  prefers  to 
sucrcrest.  The  French  schoolmaster,  assuming  the  task  already 
ended,  is  content  with  having  it  repeated.  The  American,  m 
every  particular  case,  thinks  that  the  educational  task  must  be 
done  anew. 

In  France,  intelligence  occupies  the  first  rank;  in  America, 
will  and  character.  Consequently,  moral  education  is  more 
vigorous  and  consistent  in  the  latter  country.  The  French 
schoolmaster  cares  little  whence  or  how  his  pupil  comes  to 
school.  The  American  teacher,  if  truly  conscious  of  his  task, 
relies  on  the  co-operation  of  other  public  and  social  influences. 
In  France  the  pupil  is  passive.  The  American  child  is  taught 
slowly  to  unfold  its  own  powers.  In  France,  though  book- 
making  is  flourishing,  journalism  languishes.  In  America, 
education  owes  to  the  periodical  press  the  most  efficient  aid 
and  impulse.  In  the  American  school  the  common  language 
of  daily  life  is  freely  used.  In  France,  the  teacher's  language 
is  technical  and  doctrinaire.  The  American  text-book, 
grounded  in  experience,  starts  from  the  known  and  particular. 
The  French  text-book  starts  from  the  general  and  the  abso- 
lute. The  French  text-book  puts  forward  the  rule  as  a  pre- 
A^iously  settled  conclusion.     The  American  text-book  prepares 
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the  way,  leading  the  pupil  to  deduce  the  rule  from  premises 
duly  propounded.  The  authority  of  precept  is  urged  upon 
the  intellect  of  French  pupils.  In  the  American  schools, 
authority  is  subordinated  to  the  pupil's  mental  activity.  In 
France  the  text-book  accepts  no  partnership.  In  America, 
the  pupil  has  his  own  word  to  say  and  collaborates  with  the 
teacher. 

The  inspection  of  public  schools  in  France  is  restrictive  and 
inquisitorial.  It  specially  aims  to  exact  the  observance  of  the 
statutes.  American  inspection  cares  more  particularly  for 
technical  efficiency.  The  French  inspector  is  not  always  able 
to  do  the  work  of  his  subordinates.  In  America,  progressive 
movements  and  reforms  are  almost  always  suggested  by 
inspectors.  The  French  system  attends  chiefly  to  the  higher 
grades  of  instruction  ;  the  American  school  to  popular  edu- 
cation. In  France,  the  great  central  institutions  are  unfavor- 
able to  individual  action.  Americans  estimate  efficiency  in 
direct  proportion  to  number  of  pupils.  The  French  system 
tends  to  individualism.  The  American  system  is  essentially 
collective. 

In  France,  private  institutions  attain  success  more  easily. 
In  America,  the  common  school  underlies  all  public  services^ 
In  France,  the  school  is  valued  as  a  means.  In  America, 
education  has  more  the  character  of  finality.  The  Frenchman 
thinks  that  the  power  of  ideas  is  in  itself  sufficient  for  the 
regeneration  of  mankind.  The  French  school,  with  greater 
pretension  to  intellectuality,  is  confident  that  its  course  of 
study  is  adequate  to  insure  morality  and  to  mold  character. 
The  American  school  fits  the  young  man  for  action  by  means 
of  action.  The  American  teacher  has  swept  away  many  an 
unsubstantial  and  chimerical  nonentity.  The  French  teacher 
lingers  far  behind  in  this  labor  of  expurgation.  American 
schools  ask  woman's  help  in  their  work.  If  that  help  has  any 
value  in  the  French  schools,  the  value  is  in  proportion  to  the 
scant  emancipation  of  woman.  For  this  reason,  while  in 
America  school  training  is  somewhat  akin  to  family  education, 
in  France  the  mother  is  kept  out  of  sight.  And  what  is  the 
teacher?  In  America,  a  social  institution  ;  in  France  a  func- 
tionary in  the  public  administration. 

William  J.  Eckoff 

High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York:     104th  annual  report  of  the  Regents. 
Albany  :     James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer,  1892,  3  vols.,  pp.  2619. 

This  public  document,  transmitted  to  the  legislature  on 
January  30,  1890,  was  issued  to  the  public  only  a  few  months 
ago,  owing  apparently  to  unavoidable  delays  in  the  printing 
office.  It  demands  attention  not  only  because  of  its  place  in 
a  long  series  of  valuable  educational  reports,  but  because  it  is 
much  larger,  far  more  complete,  and  infinitely  more  painstak- 
intT  than  its  predecessors.  The  division  into  volumes  is  wise 
and  convenient,  and  the  classification  the  obvious  one.  Into 
the  first  volume  are  put  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Mclvil  Dewey,  and  the  various  Bulletins  issued  during  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  the  report.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  are  the  "summary  of  legislation  in  1890  pertaining  to 
higher  education,  or  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  any  of  its  departments  or  institutions,"  and  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  twenty-eighth  university  convocation. 
The  former  is  especially  suggestive  because  it  includes  a 
record  of  all  bills  which  failed  to  become  laws  as  well  as  those 
which  met  with  both  legislative  and  executive  approval. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  colleges  of  New  York 
State,  and  contains  elaborate  educational  and  statistical  state- 
ments. The  third  volume  is  given  over  to  the  academies, 
high  schools,  and  academic  departments  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Regents. 

Of  the  report  as  a  whole,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  in  scope, 
arrangement,  and  minuteness  of  detail  it  is  to  be  ranked  with 
the  best  educational  reports  issued  by  European  nations.  It 
contains  the  answer  to  almost  any  conceivable  question  con- 
cerning any  institution  for  higher  education  in  New  York.  Its 
statistics,  despite  all  that  the  secretary  says  on  pp.  40-51,  are 
probably  as  accurate  as  those  usually  found  in  other  reports 
of  the  same  size,  where  the  intelligent  and  honest  co-operation 
of  so  large  a  number  of  persons  must  be  depended  upon.     It 
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is  very  wise  to  publish  these  elaborate  statistical  tables  every 
five  or  ten  years  only.  It  would  a  great  gain  if  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  would  pursue  the  same  policy,  which 
has  also  commended  itself  to  the  educational  administrations 
of  France  and  Prussia.  By  publishing  elaborate  tables  of  sta- 
tistics at  such  an  interval  as  this,  there  is  ample  time  to  make 
them  accurate  and  complete,  and  also  to  base  intelligent  gen- 
eralizations upon  them. 

The  present  report  is  entirely  lacking  in  summaries,  gener- 
alizations, or  reflections  upon  the  facts  and  figures  presented. 
This  is  an  obvious  and  serious  defect  and  should  be  remedied 
hereafter.  To  know  what  figures  mean,  what  lessons  they 
teach,  is  even  more  important  than  to  know  figures  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  secretary  hints,  on  p.  r  51,  at  a  reason  for 
this  omission,  and  the  charts  and  comparative  tables  that  are 
promised  hereafter  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Some  faults  of  arrangement  in  volume  ii  should  be  pointed 
out.  New  York  State  is  fortunate  in  having  within  its  borders 
a  few  universities,  one  or  two  of  which  maintain  professional 
schools  of  as  high  a  grade  as  any  in  the  country.  It  also  has  a 
number  of  independent,  or  unattached,  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering.  With  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  put- 
ting under  one  head  all  of  the  places  in  the  State  where  law, 
for  example,  may  be  studied,  the  Regents  tear  the  university 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  from  their  proper  place  and  lump 
them  with  the  independent,  and  usually  irresponsible,  schools 
of  law.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  is  not  only  artificial,  but  that  it  sacrifices 
the  greater  interest  to  the  less.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  a 
university — Columbia  or  Cornell,  for  instance — strong  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  maintain  high  grade  schools  of  law,  and 
the  university  should  be  treated  as  a  whole,  reference  to  its 
professional  faculties  being  made  by  a  note  attached  to  the 
enumeration  of  independent  professional  schools.  In  the 
present  arrangement,  for  instance,  Columbia  College,  which  is 
a  single  institution,  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one 
financial  administration,  is  treated  as  made  up  of  a  series  of 
independent  units.  Its  "schools"  are  really  only  administra- 
tive organizations  and  have  no  corporate  existence  at  all.  The 
arrangement  becomes  ridiculous  when  the  Columbia  College 
School  of  Political  Science — an  administrative  organization — 
is  dragged  off  and  put  next  to  the  Chautauqua  College  of 
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Liberal  Arts   under  the  heading  "  Special."     The  dismeniber-^ 

nicnt  of  Cornell  University  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way. 

Matters  like  this  are  vital  in  elaborate  official  reports  that 

"o  ail  over  the  world  and  are  used  by  students  of  educational 

systems.     In   this  respect,  at  least,  the  report   before  me   is 

susceptible  of  ^reat  improvement. 

^  N.  M.  B. 


The  Moral  Instruction   of  Children.— By   Felix  Aulkr.      New  York :    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xiii,  270.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Adler's  is  an  interesting,  elaborate,  and 
unconvincing  attempt  to  "  dodge  "  an  educational  question  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Harris  did 
not  prepare  for  it  a  more  extended  preface,  as  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  thrown  some  light,  that  the  book  itself  does  not, 
on  the  religious  element  in  education. 

The  definite  instruction  to  teachers  which  Mr.  Adler  offers 
in  chapters  6-17  is  very  clear  and  stimulating.  He  is  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  putting  things,  and  no  reader  can  fail  to  grasp 
the  meaning  and  application  of  his  exposition,  along  well- 
known  German  lines,  of  how  moral  instruction  may  be  im- 
parted to  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  opening  chapter,  however,  is  the  one  that  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers.  The  possibility  of  unsectarian 
moral  instruction  which  is  neither  irreligious  nor  anti-religious, 
will  be  cheerfullygranted  by  all  save  extremists.  The  further 
facts  that  such  unsectarian  moral  instruction  is  useful,  that 
it  can  and  should  be  given  in  the  schools,  and  that  Mr.  Adler 
has  suggested  very  excellent  methods  for  so  doing,  may  all  be 
granted.  But  what  about  the  religious  element  in  human 
nature,  in  education  ?  Millions  of  men,  many  of  them  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  tax-payers,  conscientiously  believe  that  their 
religious  faith  and  that  of  their  children  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. They  feel  that  it  includes  and  transcends  morality. 
They  believe  that,  as  human  nature  itself  cannot  be  dissected, 
so  man's  religious  faith  cannot  be  separated  from  his  in- 
tellectual development.  What  shall  the  public  schools  do  for 
this  large  class  of  citizens?  Can  they  be  ignored,  despite  all 
our  fine  sayings  about  liberty  of  conscience,  individual  free- 
dom, equality  before  the  law,  and  so  on  ?  Mr.  Adler  does 
not  answer  "  yes,"  nor  does  he  say  "  no  ";  he  asks  and  answers 
another  set  of  questions.     He  asserts  with  renewed  emphasis 
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that  unsectarian  moral  instruction  is  possible  and  should  be 
given  in  schools.  But  no  amount  of  iteration  on  this  point — 
which  is  incontestable — and  no  amount  of  skill  in  presenting 
it,  will  render  unnecessary  an  answer  to  the  entirely  different 
question,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  religious 
element  in  education  ? 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  this  question  of  religion  in 
public  education  is  of  the  first  importance.  In  England  the 
voluntary,  or  sectarian,  schools  are  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground  with  the  board,  or  public,  schools.  In  France  sectarian 
schools  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  those  supported  by 
public  taxation.  In  Prussia  the  question  nearly  provoked  a 
political  crisis  a  year  ago.  In  at  least  a  third  of  the  States  in 
this  country  the  issue  between  sectarianism  and  public  schools 
from  which  all  religious  teaching  is  excluded,  has  been  more 
or  less  formally  joined.  The  reply  that  is  constantly  heard 
is,  "No  union  of  Church  and  state";  but  this  is  empty  ver- 
biage. It  settles  nothing.  In  a  country  where  every  man  is 
free  to  hold  such  convictions  as  he  chooses,  and  is  also  a  citi- 
zen, how  is  a  separation  of  Church  and  state,  or,  to  put  it  dif- 
ferently, of  the  same  man's  religious  and  non-religious  opinions, 
possible  ?  It  is  obviously  impossible.  The  two  are  inextri- 
cably intertwined.  This  is  the  real  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
public  treatment  of  religious  questions  in  a  democracy.  This 
is  why  Archbishop  Ireland's  suggestions  on  the  subject, 
whether  final  or  not,  are  timely  and  should  be  candidly  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Adler's  objections  to  certain  attempted  solutions 
of  the  difficulty  (pp.  5-1 1)  are  well  enough,  perhaps,  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  they  do  not  dispose  of  all  possible  solutions. 
Indeed  they  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  problem  at  all,  but 
fall  back  on  the  "  separation  of  Church  and  state  "  formula. 

Mr.  Adler's  book  will  be  widely  read  by  teachers,  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  ;  but  it  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  contribution 
to  the  question  of  religion  in  public  education,  although  the 
author  evidently  intends  it  as  such. 

N.  M.  B. 
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America  ;  Its  Geographical  History,  1492-1892.  Six  lectures  delivered  to 
jjraduate  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university — By  Walter  B.  Scaife, 
Ph.  D.     Baltimore:   The  Johns  Hopkins   Press,  1892.  pp.   176.      Price,  $1.50. 

Columbus  and  His  Discovery  of  America. — By  IIeki!Ert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D., 
and  IIkn'ky  Wood,  Ph.  D.,  Professors  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
(Being  Nos.  X,  XI  in  the  tenth  series  of  Johns  Hopkins  university  studies 
in  historical  and  political  science.)  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1892,  pp.  88.     Price,  50  cents. 

President  Gilman  might  almost  inscribe  NiJiil huniani  a  me 
alicnuui piito  ovtx  the  doors  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, so  unerring  is  the  instinct  of  that  remarkable  institution 
in  seizing  and  presenting  the  scientific  side  or  phase  of  any- 
great  human  interest.  The  present  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  has  stim- 
ulated to  a  remarkable  degree  the  study  of  American  history 
and  geography  among  the  public  at  large.  Orators  on  the 
platform,  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  editors  in  the  great  journals, 
essayists  and  historians  in  the  magazines  and  in  books,  have 
marshaled  their  knowledge  and  interpreted  anew  the  lessons 
of  the  Western  world  and  its  development.  In  these  two 
publications  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  makes  its  contri. 
bution,  but  it  is,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  scientific  side 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Scaife's  admirable  lectures  on  America's 
geographical  history  are  earnestly  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  teachers  who  have  to  deal,  even  remoteK',  with 
American  history  or  geography.  They  abound  in  interesting 
and  novel  information,  well  told,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  methods  of  presenting  geographical  ma- 
terial of  this  sort  to  young  pupils. 

The  address  by  Dr.  Adams  is  on  a  high  plane  and  is  de- 
cidedly interesting,  as  is  the  briefer  paper  by  Dr.  Wood.  In 
an  appendix  is  put  a  note  on  the  bibliography  of  the  discover}' 
of  America. 

N.  M.  B. 


Philosophische  Propadeutik  :  unter  Mitwirkung  von  Dr.  Alexius  Meinong,  k.  k. 
Professor  der  Philosophie  an  der  Universitat  in  Graz.  I.  Theil  :  Logik. 
von  A.  Hofler,  Professor  am  Gymnasium  der  k.  k.  Theresianischen  Akademie  in 
Wien.     Leipzig  :  Freytag,  i8go,  pp.  xiv.  244. 

This  logic  deserves  notice  in  an  educational  magazine, 
because  its  purpose  is  so  distinctly  an  educational  one. 
Hofler  has  already  written  an  essay  Znr  Propddcutikfrai^c 
and  Meinong  published  a  book  in  1885,  Ucbcr  philosophische 
Wissenschaft  und  ihrc  Propadeutik.     More  than  in    the   case 
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.of  most  text-books,  the  method  of  presentation  demands 
and  deserves  criticism.  The  idea  of  the  authors  is  sug- 
gested in  words  quoted  from  Bonitz  (p.  vii) :  "a  discussion 
and  working  over  of  the  subject  with  the  students,  a  treat- 
ment of  their  objections  and  doubts,  which  are  to  be  expressly- 
awakened,  when  they  do  not  appear  of  themselves."  To  limit 
as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of  matter  presented,  to  stimu- 
late as  wide  and  thorough  a  study  of  this  as  possible,  is  the 
author's  aim.  A  short  thesis  is  stated  and  then  abundant 
and  varied  illustration,  discussion,  and  criticism  follow.  The 
question  how  logic  is  to  be  taught  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
question  of  method  in  writing  a  text-book  on  logic.  For 
many  teachers,  examples  and  problems  are  more  important  in 
logic  than  in  physics,  as  important  as  in  algebra.  A  simple 
statement  of  definitions  and  results  can  rarely  be  made  more 
valuable  than  a  list  of  mathematical  definitions  and  rules  for 
the  novice;  indeed,  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  such  a 
list,  that  of  recalling  what  the  student  should  know.  Un- 
doubtedly any  subject  takes  more  hold  of  the  student  when  it 
is  taught,  as  Bonitz  long  ago  suggested,  by  making  the  student 
reach  the  results  for  himself.  But  if  ever  there  is  need  of  a 
teacher,  a  born  teacher,  it  is  in  thus  guiding  the  student's 
thought. 

The  attempt  to  write  a  text-book  on  this  plan  suggests  the 
following  objections:  (i)  it  aims  to  do  the  teacher's  work  for 
him,  and  yet  (2),  without  the  guiding  hand  of  the  teacher,  no 
single  paragraph  leaves  a  sufficiently  definite,  unified  impres- 
sion on  the  pupil's  mind.  Few  men  can  use  another  man's 
work  when  it  aims  to  map  out  their  course  in  such  detail,  and 
the  effort  to  do  so  ends  in  perfunctory  and  mechanical  work. 
The  plan  needs  life,  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  infuse  life 
into  a  plan  which  is  so  elaborated  on  paper.  (3)  Granted  that 
single  paragraphs  gave  a  definite  result,  in  form  to  use,  this  is 
not  true  of  longer  sections.  Take  the  section  on  judgment. 
Among  the  paragraphs  are  left  a  good  many  interrogation 
points  which  must  remain  so;  and  after  reading  the  whole  sec- 
tion, unless  the  mind  has  supplied  a  unification  that  is  lacking, 
one  has  no  definite  idea  of  what  result  he  has  reached.  The 
isolated  reader  and  unskilled  teacher  have  but  a  maze  of  criti- 
cisms and  answers,  the  logical  relation  of  the  parts  is  not 
developed.  But  it  is  rather  a  thankless  task  to  criticise  a 
method  which  is  so  admirably  carried  out.     No  student  can 
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really  study  this  book  without  doing  more  thinking  about 
lof^ic  than  many  who  have  written  text-books  on  the  subject. 
No  teacher  can  read  it  without  getting  new  stimulus,  and  find- 
ing many  suggestions  by  which  he  can  help  his  pupils  to 
appropriate  and  think  for  themselves  the  truths  he  would  teach. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  logic  is  now  fully 
reopened,  after  having  been  regarded  as  settled  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries.  That  it  deals  with  thinking — correct* think- 
ing— is  generally  admitted,  but  here  agreement  ends.  And  yet 
the  reason  why  logic  is  taught  in  our  colleges  is  plain  enough. 
Hegelian  logic  aside,  the  purpose  is  to  call  the  student's  care- 
ful attention  to  thinking,  to  the  method  of  reaching  truth. 
Botany  may  be  taught  to  increase  the  sum  of  the  student's 
ready  knowledge;  it  may  better  be  taught  to  call  the  stu- 
dent's attention  to  plants,  their  structure  and  growth,  and  to 
make  him  think  about  them.  With  reference  to  this  peda- 
gogical  end,  logic  is  a  well-defined  subject.  It  examines 
thought  as  a  psychological  process,  analyzes  it  into  its  ele- 
ments, and  the  connections  of  these  elements;  finally,  it  care- 
fully studies  methods  of  investigation  as  well  as  of  abstract 
thought.  Judged  by  this  standard,  mathematical  logic,  which 
deals  with  the  number  of  positings  and  negations  which  may  be 
made  in  reference  to  a  given  set  of  terms,  has  comparatively  a 
minor  interest.  Judged  by  this  standard,  logic  is  closely  con- 
nected with  rhetoric,  and  even  with  grammar;  for  rhetoric 
and  grammar  may  be  taught  with  this  same  end,  that  of 
teaching  the  student  to  think  accurately  and  correctly. 

This  book  of  Hofler's  takes  a  well-defined  position  in  line 
with  what  I  have  just  said.  After  a  brief  psychological  intro- 
duction, the  Elcmcntarlchrc  discusses  the  concept,  the  judg- 
ment, inference,  and  proof,  and  the  MctJiodcnlchre  outlines  the 
theory  of  scientific  research.  Each  section  of  the  Elevicntar- 
lehre  begins  with  the  psychological  side  of  the  subject,  and  this 
is  made  the  basis  for  its  logical  treatment.  Beginning  with  the 
section  on  the  concept,  the  psychological  basis  is  evident  in 
the  omission  of  the  word  term — concepts  are  the  units  for 
logic,  not  terms — in  the  omission  of  negative  terms  or  con- 
cepts, and  in  the  definition  of  abstract,  as  applying  to  the  con- 
cept which  has  no  representative  image.  Judgment,  too,  is  a 
psychological  process,  a  process  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
thinking  concepts.  It  is  analyzed  as  the  instrument  of  stating 
truth,  and  then  the  evidence  for  this  truth  is  discussed. 
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I  have  passed  by  some  slight  inconsistencies,  but  the  theory 
of  the  syllogism  seems  to  start  from  a  wholly  new  standpoint. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  psychological  process,  but 
instead  we  have  a  section  on  the  law  of  sufficient  reason.  The 
basis  seems  to  be  shifted  from  psychology  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  In  a  sense  this  is  only  apparent,  for  the  syllo- 
gism is  treated  under  the  general  heading  of  judgment;  but 
certainly  a  word  as  to  the  psychological  process  would  have 
left  the  subject  clearer.  This  section  is  Aristotelian  in  its 
matter,  and  excepting  the  short  section  on  inference  from  a 
single  premise,  it  is  admirably  presented.  The  careful  atten- 
tion to  proof  of  the  syllogism  and  its  rules,  is  certainly  to  be 
commended.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  seen  in  the 
recurrence  to  rules  and  methods  which  belong  to  a  sort  of 
symbolic  logic — even  the  negative  term  is  used  with  freedom. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  study  of  more  than  the 
barest  Elementarlehre  in  the  Austrian  gymnasium,  so  that  the 
section  on  the  theory  of  scientific  research  is  very  brief.  To 
accomplish  this  Hofler  has  treated  the  concepts  of  cause, 
power,  faculty,  etc.,  under  the  topic  <:(?;/c^/// judgments  express- 
ing cause  under  judgment;  and  the  whole  theory  of  induction 
is  given  under  the  heading  probable  inference.  These  topics 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  Mcthodenlehre  is  brief  enough. 
It  has  the  same  excellence  of  wide  illustration  and  criticism, 
the  same  faults  of  failure  to  sum  up  clearly  the  results 
reached,  that  the  rest  of  the  book  has  shown. 

In  conclusion,  the  book  has  hardly  reached  its  own  ideal, 
but  it  treats  logic  successfully  from  the  pedagogical  stand- 
point, when  more  pretentious  books  have  failed  to  define  a 
distinct  science. 

Arthur  Fairbanks 

Yale  University 

Word-Building. — By  Brainerd  Kellogg,  LL.  D.,  and  Alonzo  Reed,  A.  M. 
New  York  :  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  122. 

This  little  book  contains  fifty  lessons,  combining  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  into 
about  fifty-five  hundred  common  derivative  words  in  English, 
with  a  brief  history  of  the  English  language.  A  work  of  this 
kind  cannot  contain  anything  new  except  matters  of  arrange- 
ment and  method.  The  arrangement  adopted  here  is  the 
alphabetical,  as  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned.  The  method  is 
the  synthetic;  that  is,  the  pupil  is  required  to  build  up  words 
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from  a  given  root  by  tlic  addition  of  prefixes  and  sufifixes. 
Experience  seems  to  show,  however,  that  the  study  of  the 
formation  of  words  in  this  way  is  excessively  wearisome  to  the 
pupils,  even  though  great  stress  be  laid,  as  it  is  here,  on  tracing 
the  derived  or  metaphorical  meanings  of  words  from  the 
original  meanings  of  the  roots.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  average  mind  is  capable  of  retaining  the  vast  mass 
of  information  presented  within  so  small  a  compass.  The 
trend  of  opinion  among  educators  seems  to  be  that  the  study 
of  the  formation  of  words  is  better  taken  up  in  connection  with 
the  critical  study  of  literature.'  The  analysis  of  the  word 
"indentation,"  for  example,  is  a  much  more  agreeable  exercise 
when  done  with  the  express  object  of  getting  at  its  meaning 
in  a  particular  context,  than  when  it  is  studied  as  a  separate 
thing.  And  whatever  increases  the  pleasure  of  an  exercise, 
increases  its  usefulness. 

Excellent  as  it  is  of  its  kind,  Word-building  does  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  what  may  be  called  the  incidental  method 
of  studying  word-formation  in  connection  with  literature,  as 
the  derivative  and  compound  words  are  not  given  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  hence  are  difficult  of  access.  To  those 
teachers  who  still  prefer  the  study  of  isolated  words,  the 
method  and  arrangement  will  appear  altogether  admirable. 

W.  H.   M. 


Essays  and  Notes  on  Shakspere.— By  John   W.  Hales,  M.  A.     New  edi- 
tion.    London  and  New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  x,  300. 

Professor  Hales's  volume — of  which  this  issue  is  a  second 
edition— is  made  up  of  twenty-eight  papers  written  for  Eng- 
lish periodicals  between  the  years  1870  and  1880.  Of  these 
papers  by  far  the  larger  number  are  "Notes"  rather  than 
"Essays,"  being  short  book  reviews  or  bits  of  Shakspere 
discussion  reprinted  from  the  AthcncEum  or  Acadcviy.  The 
book  reviews  contain  little  that  would  seem  to  justify  their 
preservation  in  this  permanent  form.  The  other  short  papers 
are  mostly  concerned  with  matters  of  textual  criticism,  and, 
though  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  contain  con- 
siderable of  real  value  to  the  Shakspere  student.  The 
paper  on  the  Porter  in  Macbeth,  for  instance,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Professor  Hales's  careful  scholarship  and  sound 
sense.  Of  the  four  or  five  longer  papers,  which  may  with  more 
propriety  be  called  essays,  the  most  noteworthy  are  two  con- 
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tributed  to  the  Quarterly  Reviezu,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
One  is  an  excellent  piece  of  "aesthetic"  criticism  on  King  Lear; 
the  other  is  an  article  on  Chaucer  and  Shakspere.  This  last  is 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  volume.  The  earlier  pages, 
which  are  taken  up  by  an  estimate  of  Chaucer's  literary  work, 
bear  evidence,  by  a  certain  didacticism  of  tone,  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  almost  a  generation  ago,  when  the  average 
reader  of  reviews  could  not  be  expected  to  know  his  Chaucer 
so  well  as  he  does  to-day;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  essay  con- 
tains much  valuable  matter,  not  only  upon  the  relation  of 
Shakspere  to  Chaucer,  but  upon  the  general  reputation  and 
influence  of  Chaucer  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  up  to 
a  few  months  since,  one  might  perhaps  have  pronounced 
the  essay  the  best  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  accessible; 
it  has  now  been  superseded,  of  course,  by  the  free  discussion 
of  Chaucer  in  literary  history  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
Professor  Lounsbury's  great  work. 

C.   T.   Winchester 

Wesleyan  University 


Longmans'  Object  Lessons. — By  David  Salmon  :  Revised  and  adapted  to 
American  schools  by  John  F.  Woodhull,  Professor  of  methods  of  teaching  na- 
tural science  in  the  New  York  College  for  the  training  of  teachers.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  238. 

Mineralogy.— By  Frederick  H.  Hatch,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  \Vales.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  124. 

Lessons  in  Zoology — By  Claribel  Gilman.  Boston  :  New  England  Publishing 
Co.,  1892,  pp."  129. 

A  four  years'  course  in  science  is  here  scheduled  that  em- 
braces botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  four  sub- 
jects are  studied  throughout  the  course,  the  lessons  being 
graded  to  suit  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  of  the 
child.  The  plan  adopted  is  eminently  objective  and  inductive. 
Thus,  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  a  cat's  tongue  is  rough,  the 
child  is  to  bring  the  cat  into  the  schoolroom  and  allow  it 
to  lap  milk  from  his  hand;  this  is  to  lead  to  conversation  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  the  rough  tongue.  To  gain  the 
idea  of  plasticity,  the  child  tries  to  mold  with  dry  plaster  of 
Paris,  then  moistens  it  and  repeats  the  molding  experiment : 
by  way  of  contrast  he  next  tries  to  mold  with  moist  sand,  then 
with  clay,  putty,  cold  and  warm  gutta-percha,  discovering  by 
his  own  efforts  the  property  of  being  able  to  be  molded  and 
classifying  the   objects  accordingly.     The  next  lesson  is   an 
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outgrowth  of  this  one,  the  bricks  molded  from  the  clay  fur- 
nishing the  topic.  So,  throughout  the  book,  new  knowledge 
gained  is  made  the  stepping  stone  to  sometiiing  higher,  co- 
ordinating not  only  the  facts  of  any  one  science  but  also  the 
various  sciences  themselves. 

The  process  of  comparing  objects,  in  order  to  determine 
their  similarities  and  differences  as  a  basis  of  classification,  is 
most  admirably  developed.  Indeed,  this  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book.  •  Manuals  heretofore  have,  as  a  general 
rule,  treated  each  object  as  if  it  were  isolated  from  all  else  in 
the  material  world,  and  as  if  the  facts  concerning  that  par- 
ticular object  were  of  prime  importance.  This  book  subor- 
dinates the  knowledge  gained  of  particular  objects  to  the  use 
of  objects  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  powers  of  observation, 
comparison,  and  generalization. 

The  topics  selected  for  lessons  are  in  the  main  the  ordinary 
everyday  objects  with  which  the  child  is  environed.  Where 
for  the  sake  of  its  practical  utility  an  exotic  is  selected,  such 
as  the  coffee  plant  or  sugar  cane,  pictures  of  the  plant  are 
to  be  used.  This  is  to  do  away  with  the  complaint  of  the 
teacher  that  needed  objects  cannot  be  obtained.  Even  in  the 
cities  a  slight  effort  will  procure  the  objects  needed  for  these 
lessons. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Hatch's  book  is  evidently  to  present  the 
leading  facts  of  mineralogy  in  an  interesting  and  readable 
form.  The  author  has  succeeded  as  well  as  one  might  fairly 
expect,  since  to  popularize  mineralogy  is  no  easy  task.  For 
the  observation  of  life  which  makes  the  study  of  animate 
nature  so  charming,  there  must  be  substituted  in  the  study  of 
minerals  the  consideration  of  definite  form,  fixed  relation  of 
sides  and  angles,  and  unchangeable  chemical  composition.  A 
subject  like  mineralogy,  therefore,  which  has  little  power  to 
fascinate  the  young  student,  demands  greater  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  book-maker. 

While  Mr.  Hatch's  work  is  not  designed  especially  for  a 
text-book,  it  has  the  qualities  of  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
interest  requisite  for  a  good  text-book.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Part  first  treats  of  the  qualities  of  minerals  ;  part 
second,  of  the  classification  and  description  of  minerals.  Asa 
practical  aid  to  students,  part  first  is  superior  to  part  second. 
The  clearness  with  which  the  diflficult  but  important  subject 
of  crystallography  is  presented  is  very  valuable  ;  so  also  chemi- 
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cal  composition,  specific  gravity,  hardness,  cleavage,  fracture, 
and  phenomena  relating  to  light  are  as  lucidly  presented  as  is 
possible,  consistent  with  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  book. 

Part  second  is  not  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  practical  mineralogist  and  is  too  technical  for 
the  amateur.  It  is  indeed  difificult  to  determine  to  what  use 
the  author  intended  to  adapt  this  part,  for  it  presupposes  con. 
siderable  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  origin  of  the  earth's 
crust,  while  it  dips  in  a  very  shallow  way  into  petrology.  Its 
technicality  is  not  consistent  with  the  elementary  character  of 
the  first  part.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  closed  with 
the  first  part  ;  this  would  have  formed  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  use  of  any  standard  manual  of  mineralogy. 

As  a  manual  for  teachers  Oilman's  Lessotis  in  Zoology  is  rich 
in  suggestion.  Its  lessons  include  typical  forms  of  the  animal 
kingdom  below  the  vertebrata  and  above  the  protozoa.  Each 
specimen  selected  is  accurately  examined  as  to  structure  and 
is  illustrated  by  simple  drawings  such  as  the  children  can  make 
from  the  real  object. 

Of  the  twenty-six  objects  upon  which  lessons  are  given,  half 
can  be  obtained  in  the  living  state  only  at  the  sea-shore. 
This  limits  the  maximum  usefulness  of  the  book  to  sea-shore 
districts,  although  the  plan  of  study  may  be  profitably  ap- 
plied to  any  available  object.  Again,  there  is  a  lack  of 
interesting  material  relating  to  the  life  history  and  habits  of 
animals.  Many  stumbling  blocks  in  difificult  points  of  structure 
are  removed — and  in  this  the  book  is  very  able — but  the 
ideal  manual  must  combine  anatomy  and  scientific  classifica- 
tion with  the  lighter  and  more  fascinating  aspects  of  zoology — 
such  as  provisions  for  defense,  warfare,  social'  habits,  nest 
building,  economic  value  of  animals,  etc. 

So  far  as  Miss  Oilman's  book  goes,  it  is  very  helpful.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  the  lower  forms  of  life,  such  as  the 
hydra  and  the  sea  anemone,  should,  on  account  of  their  sim- 
plicity of  structure,  be  selected  as  the  point  of  beginning  or 
whether  the  higher  forms,  whose  structure  needs  no  microscope 
and  whose  habits  are  so  intensely  fascinating,  should  not 
rather  be  selected  as  the  means  of  developing  in  children  that 
love  for  the  subject  which  shall  inspire  them  to  continued  and 
more  exhaustive  study  as  they  grow  older. 

A.  B.  P. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

Jena  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Chautauqua  and  Oxford, 
and  in  1893  a  holiday  course  in  the  modern  languages  will 
be  held  there.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  acquirement  of  German  (by  English  students) 
and  of  English  (by  German  students)  by  means  of  associated 
study.  It  is  not  regarded  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  the 
modern  language  teacher,  but  as  a  supplementary  aid  for 
those  who  cannot  find  time  or  means  for  continued  residence 
abroad.  Formal  lectures  are  to  be  followed  by  informal  con- 
ferences and  social  intercourse  between  German  and  English 
teachers.  A  pedagogical  turn  will  be  given  to  the  course  by 
insisting  at  every  opportunity  on  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
modern  language  teaching.  Jena  is  excellently  situated  for 
such  a  course  as  this,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  American 
teachers  will  wish  to  take  part  in  it.  The  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge  is  made  up  of  Mr.  John  J.  Findlay,  Pro- 
fessor Kluge,  Dr.  Noack,  and  Professor  Rein. 


The  Barnard  club  of  Providence,  which  has  already  done 
much  to  stimulate  a  serious  and  studious  interest  in  educa- 
tion among  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  is  maintaining  this 
winter  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  pedagogical  subjects. 
The  lectures  are  scientific  rather  than  popular,  and  deal  with 
modern  educational  psychology,  the  principles  of  education, 
and  fundamental  questions  of  method.  The  work  is  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  but  is  meeting  with  marked  success  and 
may  be  expected  to  grow  into  something  more  extensive  and 
permanent. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  association  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland,  held  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess 
at  Swarthmore  college,  was  well  attended  and  interesting. 
The  programme  was  respectable  without  being  remarkable. 
The  high  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  colleges  were  much 
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talked  about,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
high  schools  was  exposed  in  a  way  that  ought  to  force 
improvement  from  a  sense  of  shame  alone.  The  perennial 
subject  of  English  teaching  in  colleges  was  well  introduced 
by  Professor  Schelling  and  the  veteran  March,  but  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  was  disappointing.  President  Oilman 
and  Dr.  Trotter  made  their  subject — geography  as  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  study  of  history  and  biology — both  entertaining 
and  practical,  and  aroused  no  little  interest  in  it.  Presi- 
dent Low's  address,  which  will  be  found  in  full  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  was  cordially  received  by  a  large  audience. 

The  Association  took  an  important  step  in  changing  its 
name  and  enlarging  its  membership  so  as  to  include  represen- 
tatives of  the  preparatory  schools.  It  will  hereafter  be  the 
Association  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  A  few  colleges  were  disposed 
to  resist  this  change,  but  the  majority  was  against  them. 
That  this  step  was  wisely  taken  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
More  than  half  of  the  topics  ordinarily  discussed  at  these 
meetings  involve  considerations  that  lead  directly  to  the 
work  of  the  secondary  schools ;  their  co-operation  with  the 
colleges  is,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  in 
American  education. 

The  Association  will  meet  in  1893  at  Columbia  college^ 
under  the  presidency  of  President  Taylor  of  Vassar,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  an  unusually  large  attendance.  Preparatory 
schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  that  wish  to 
join  the  Association  should  send  their  applications  without 
delay  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Professor 
Butler,  at  Columbia  college. 


Princeton  college  has  announced  during  the  month  certain 
changes  in  its  requirements  for  admission  that  demand  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  In  all,  twenty-eight  subjects  are 
specified  for  examination  ;  of  these  fourteen  must  be  offered 
by  every  candidate.  The  remaining  subjects  are  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  advanced  standing  in  the  freshman  class, 
but  whether  this  advanced  standing  will  lessen  the  period  of 
residence  required  for  the  degree  is  not  stated.  The  supple- 
mentary list  of  subjects  includes  Ovid,  Sallust,  additional 
work  in  Vergil  and  Xenophon,  advanced  French  and  German, 
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solid    and    spherical    geometry,    and    plane    and     spherical 
trigonometry. 

No  subject  in  natural  science  is  found  in  the  list,  and  only 
the  barest  modicum  of  English.  Of  the  twenty-eight  subjects, 
eighteen  are  classical.  Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  is  a  surpris 
ingly  bold  challenge  to  the  best  educational  tendencies  of  the 
time,  and  can  only  be  described  as  reactionary.  It  cuts  the 
college  loose  from  the  great  public  high  schools  and  makes  it 
depend  entirely  upon  the  private  institutions  that  can  afford  to 
cater  to  a  Princeton  constituency.  The  principle  of  minimum 
and  maximum  requirements  that  is  introduced  is  good  but 
not  new;  Harvard  has  applied  it  for  several  years,  and  in  a 
much  better  way,  it  must  be  said,  than  Princeton  now  proposes 
to  do.  In  itself,  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  but  to  omit 
natural  science  from  the  scope  of  its  operation  is  folly. 

With  this  single  exception,  the  changes  proposed  are 
altogether  bad.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  would  have 
been  proposed  if  the  Princeton  faculty  were  represented  more 
fully  and  frequently  at  the  great  educational  meetings  where 
these  matters  are  studied  and  discussed.  At  a  time  when  every- 
one else  is  trying  to  make  college  entrance  examinations  sim- 
pler, while  putting  them  on  a  higher  plane,  Princeton  proposes 
to  make  them  more  complex  and  says  nothing  about  de- 
manding a  better  preparation  in  the  old  subjects.  At  a  time 
when  everyone  else  is  considering  whether  Attic  Greek  alone 
should  not  be  read  in  the  schools,  Princeton  adds  to  the 
Homeric  dialect  that  of  Herodotus,  basing  this  surprising 
innovation  on  the  curious  argument  that  Homer  wrote  earlier 
than  Herodotus  and  that  the  Iliad  should  not  be  used  as  a 
"  parsing  book."  If  the  argument  were  sound,  which  it  is  not, 
it  proves  too  much  and  makes  against  rather  than  for  the 
Princeton  proposal. 

The  effect  of  this  new  departure  will  be  to  add  to  the 
troubles  of  the  fitting  schools,  and  it  is  a  positive  step  back- 
ward for  the  institution  that  makes  it.  It  emphasizes  again 
how  hard  it  is  to  make  any  real  progress  in  dealing  with 
educational  matters  in  this  country,  for  each  institution  is  at 
liberty  to  indulge  its  own  crochets. 


An  important  session  of  the  Committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  international  congresses  of  education  was  held  at  the 
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Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  on  November  19.  The  plans 
suggested  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  con- 
gresses  were  discussed  at  length  and  in  detail.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at,  which  will  be  embodied  in  a  circular  to  be  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  are  these: 

The  congresses  will  be  convened  in  the  building  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  in  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  July  25,  1893, 
and  the  three  following  days.  A  general  session  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  another  on  Friday  evening.  These 
will  be  presided  over  by  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  as  the  representative  of  the  institu- 
tions for  free  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
fifteen  special  or  departmental  congresses  will  be  assigned  to 
the  mornings  of  Wednesday  the  26th,  Thursday  the  27th,  and 
Friday  the  28th  of  July.  Afternoon  sessions  on  the  same  days 
may  be  arranged  for,  if  thought  desirable. 

These  congresses,  and  the  names  of  the  presidents  designated 
for  them,  are  as  follows  :  Kindergarten  education,  Mrs.  James 
L.  Hughes  of  Toronto  ;  Elementary  education,  General  John 
Eaton  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Secondary  education,  Head- 
master James  C.  MacKenzie  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.;  Higher 
education,  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university  ;  School  supervision.  Superintendent  Andrew  S. 
Draper  of  Cleveland,  O.;  Technical  education,  President 
Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy;  Industrial  education,  Dr.  John  D.  Runkle  of  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Art  education,  Director  Halsey  C.  Ives  of  the  Art 
School,  Washington  university,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Physical 
education.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Nor- 
mal school  education,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.;  Business  college  education.  Professor  George  Soule 
of  New  Orleans ;  Rational  psychology,  Dr.  James  McCosh 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Experimental  psychology.  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Educational  publications,  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Admission  to  these  congresses  will  be  by  ticket,  which  will 
only  be  issued  to  those  persons  who  register  and  pay  the  fee 
of  $2  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  This  office  will  be  open  just  before  and  during 
the  congresses,  in  the  same  building  in  which  they  are  held. 
A  ticket  will   entitle   the  person   to   whom  it  was  issued,  to- 
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adinission  to  any  one,  or  to  all,  of  the  congresses,  and  also  to 
the  volume  of  proceedings  when  published. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  programmes  will  be  agreed  upon 
and  made  public.  The  success  of  the  congresses  seems  to  be 
assured,  as  many  distinguished  foreigners  have  already  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  be  present  and  great  interest  is  being 
taken  in  them  by  American  teachers.  They  will  add  another 
to  the  long  list  of  triumphs  recorded  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 


Of  the  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  recent  years,  the  one  at  Springfield  on  November 
25  and  26  stands  easily  at  the  head.  The  attendance  was  not 
so  large  as  it  has  frequently  been  ;  but  the  topics  discussed 
were  of  a  fundamental  as  well  as  a  practical  character,  and 
they  were  handled  with  consummate  ability.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble in  a  brief  notice  to  touch  upon  them  all,  though  no  one  of 
them  was  without  special  interest.  On  the  first  afternoon  of 
the  session,  the  high  school,  grammar,  and  primary  sections 
met  in  separate  halls.  At  each  of  the  general  sessions  and  in 
the  high  school  section,  the  emphasis  was  placed,  where  it 
most  certainly  belongs,  upon  the  literary  or  humanitarian 
studies  ;  and  there  was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting.  In  no 
recent  educational  gathering  has  there  appeared  so  much 
evidence  that,  at  last,  education  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  a  process  of  human  development  for  human  happiness  and 
human  need. 

Those  familiar  with  educational  associations  for  the  last 
twenty  years  are  struck  with  the  changed  attitude  of  the  col- 
leges toward  the  schools  of  the  lower  grades,  and  of  the  high 
schools  toward  the  grammar  and  the  primary  schools.  It  is 
\vithin  the  memory  of  the  present  attendants  upon  these  con- 
ventions, that  a  college  president  who  concerned  himself  about 
the  discussion  of  primary  education,  and  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers,  lost  caste  among 
his  fellows.  Twenty  years  ago  the  presidents  of  some  of  the 
younger  colleges  in  the  West  did  indeed  associate  in  conven- 
tion with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  Dr.  McCosh 
of  Princeton  joined  them,  and  in  this  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
time  by  about  a  score  of  years ;  but  for  the  president  of  Yale 
or  of  Harvard  to  be  seen  in  such  company  twenty  years 
ago  would  have   seemed    as    inconfrruous   as   to    find  Daniel 
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Webster  present  and  taking  part  in  the  debating  society  of 
a  country  school.  There  was  also  a  time  not  long  ago  when 
between  the  high  school  and  the  grammar  school  there  was  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  No  pupil  was  admitted  to  the  higher  realm 
without  passing  the  ordeal  of  a  rigid  examination,  in  which  his 
former  rank  and  his  former  school  record  had  little  if  any 
influence.  All  this  has  now  changed.  Education  is  regarded 
as  a  continuous  process.  The  college  takes  a  vital  interest  in 
the  first  steps  in  the  primary  school  and  in  any  step  from  first 
to  last  in  all  the  grades  of  schools.  Kindergarten  teachers 
and  presidents  of  universities  meet  on  the  common  level  as 
co-workers  in  the  educational  vineyard  ;  and  more  and  more 
pupils  are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade — from  elementary  to 
secondary  schools,  and  from  those  to  the  high  school  or  college 
courses — upon  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  taught  them 
and  learned  their  capacity,  rather  than  upon  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  judgment  of  an  examination  by  those  who  are  to 
teach  these  pupils  in  the  future.  In  education  as  in  religion  the 
stereotyped  processes  and  restrictions  of  the  past  have  gradually 
yielded  to  the  liberalizing  tendency  of  the  age.  For  dogma 
and  adherence  to  creeds  religion  now  substitutes  the  spirit  that 
should  dwell  in  the  individual  ;  and  in  like  manner,  instead  of 
an  arbitrary  curriculum  and  arbitrary  methods  to  be  imposed 
upon  all,  we  find  in  education  a  recognition  of  the  individual 
pupil,  his  needs  and  his  aptitudes,  and  a  disposition  to  adapt 
the  instruction  to  these  needs  for  the  great  purpose  of  devel- 
oping him  ;  and  this  sentiment  found  ample  expression  at 
Springfield. 

It  was  a  delight  to  hear  from  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  the 
appreciative  recognition  of  the  work  which  sincere  and  capa- 
ble teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  doing  for 
public  education,  as  not  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
colleges.  The  president  of  Tufts  college,  and  others  not 
less  distinguished,  reiterated  the  same  sentiment ;  and  in  the 
sessions  generally,  the  discussions  seemed  quite  uniformly  to 
assume  that  school  training  in  all  its  stages  rests  upon  the 
same  philosophy,  and  that  no  one  of  these  stages  is  infe- 
rior in  importance.  Thoughtful  students  of  education 
have  noted  and  regretted  the  tendency  toward  a  kind  of 
training  which  shall  only  fit  the  young  for  an  early 
success  in  business  life — mere  money-getting  or  political 
and  social  advancement.     President  Schurman's  strong,  bold 
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words  were  in  pleasing  contrast  to  tliis  tendency.  "  If  we 
nowadays  seek  an  analogy  for  the  mind,"  he  said,  "  we  find 
it  in  the  living  organism  more  than  anywhere  else;  and  edu- 
cation is  a  food  for  this  organism  rather  than  a  whetstone  to 
sharpen  the  faculties.  If  mere  development  of  the  faculties 
were  the  purpose  of  education,  then  education  could  bo  ob- 
tained in  the  practical  occupations  of  life  much  better  than  in 
the  school.  Put  English  language  and  literature  first,  and  take 
half  the  time  to  teach  these  liberal,  humanizing  lessons.  This 
is  the  only  enduring  educational  foundation."  In  the  same 
strain  Mr.  Mabic  of  the  Christian  Union  said,  "  the  freshness  of 
knowledge  is  the  great  secret  of  education.  The  end  of  edu- 
cation is  to  turn  every  fact  into  a  truth  as  fast  as  you  can  do 
it.  We  pass  through  all  knowledge  and  fact  to  the  truth  be- 
hind it :  these  are  the  creative  elements  which  are  to  stand  as 
the  foundation  of  the  whole." 

"  Ethical  instruction,"  said  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard — 
"  the  principles  of  morality — is  not  appropriate  in  elementary 
schools,"  It  is  practical  morality — learning  virtue  by  virtuous 
living,  the  practice  of  virtue — that  should  be  sought  in 
schools ;  and  for  a  child  to  be  self-conscious,  consciously 
conscientious — to  be  fingering  his  motives — will  produce 
a  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual  stuttering,  or  hesitancy,  and 
lead  at  length  to  what  might  be  termed  moral  "  nervous 
prostration."  Intellectual  and  moral  spontaneity  is  what 
leads  to  healthy  growth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  that  the  discussions  at  the 
Springfield  meeting  were  raised  to  a  plane  above  the  usual 
low  level  of  petty  methods  and  dull  detail  which  too  frequently 
characterize  such  gatherings.  The  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion may  congratulate  themselves  that  one  meeting  has  been 
held  where  the  true  spirit  of  education  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of  in  attention  to  the  form  of  technical  teaching. 


As  this  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  issued 
the  nine  conferences  on  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
schools'  are  in  session  at  the  places  designated.  Those  on 
Latin  and  Greek  meet  at  Ann  Arbor;  that  on  English  at 
Vassar  college  ;  that  on  other  modern  languages  at  Washing- 
ton ;  that  on  mathematics  at  Harvard  university;  those  on 
physics,  etc.,  and  on  natural  history  at  Chicago  ;  that  on  his- 
tory and  civil  government  at  Madison  ;  and  that  on  geography 
'  Educational  Review,  IV:  203,  514. 
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at  the  Cook  county  normal  school.     The  membership  of  the 
conferences  is  as  follows  : 

Latin  :  F.  L.  Bliss,  Principal  of  the  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Jno.  T.  Buchanan,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; 
William  C.  Collar,  Head-master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Roxbury, 
Mass.  ;  David  Y.  Comstock,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.  ;  J.  S. 
Crombie,  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Professor 
James  H.  Dillard,  Tuiane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Rev.  William  Gal- 
lagher, Principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. ;  Professor 
William  G.  Hale,  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Julius  Sachs,  Principal 
of  the  Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys,  New  York  City  ;  Professor  C.  H.  Ben- 
nett, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Greek  :  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ; 
A.  F.  Fleet,  Principal  of  Missouri  Military  Academy,  Mexico,  Mo. ;  Ashley 
D.  Hurt,  Head-master  of  the  High  School,  Tuiane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Robert  P.  Keep,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
Professor  Abby  Leach,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ;  Clifford  H. 
Moore,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  ;  William  H.  Smiley,  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  Denver,  Col.  ;  Professor  Charles  F.  Smith,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Professor  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

English :  Professor  Edward  A.  Allen,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  F.  A.  Barbour,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. ;  Professor  Frank  A.  Blackburn,  Chicago  University,  Chicago, 
111.  ;  Professor  Cornelius  B.  Bradley,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal. ;  Professor  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
la.;  Professor  George  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Charles  L.  Loos,  Jr.,  High  School,  Dayton,  O. ;  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Professor  F,  B.  Gummere, 
Haverford  College,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Thurber,  Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Other  Modern  Languages :  Thomas  B.  Bronson,  Lawrenceville  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.;  Professor  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell, 'Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Charles  H.  Grandgent,  Direc- 
tor of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Harris,  Oberiin  College,  Oberiin,  O." ;  Professor  Edward  S. 
Joynes,  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  William  T.  Peck,  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Professor  Sylvester  Primer,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. ;  John  J.  Schobinger,  Principal  of  a  Private  School  for  Boys, 
Chicago,  111.  ;  Dr.  L.  F.  Soldan,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Isidore  H.  B.  Spiers,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pro- 
fessor Walter  D.  Toy,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mathematics :  Professor  William  E.  Byerly,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Professor  Florian  Cajori,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. ;  Chancellor  W.  S.  Chaplin,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Arthur  H.  Cutler,  Principal  of  a  Private  School  for  Boys,  New  York  City  ; 
Professor  Henry  B.  Fine,  College  of   New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  W.  A. 
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(ireeson,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Washington,  D.  C;  James  L.  Pat- 
terson, L.iwrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ;  Professor  George  D. 
Olds,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Pa.;  Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry :  Professor  Brown  Ayres,  Tulane 
University,  Newr  Orleans,  La.  ;  Irving  W.  Fay,  The  Belmont  School,  Bel- 
mont, Cal. ;  Alfred  P.  Gage,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Professor 
William  W.  Payne,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  ;  W.  C.  Peckham, 
Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  William  McPherson,  Jr.,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O.  ;  Professor  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Professor  J.  H.  Shepard,  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  Brookings,  S.  D.  ;  Professor  William  J.  Waggener,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Col.  ;  George  R.  White,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Natural  History  {Biology,  iftcluding  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology)  : 
Professor  Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  ;  Arthur 
G.  Boyden,  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Professor  Douglas  H. 
Campbell,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  President  John 
M.  Coulter,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.  ;  Principal  S.  A. 
Merritt,  Helena,  Mont.;  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Professor  A.  H.  Tuttle,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. ;  O.  S.  Westcott,  Principal  of  the  North  Side  High 
School,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Charles  B.  Scott,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  ;  Professor  Samuel  F.  Clarke,  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

History,  Civil  Goverttment,  and  Political  Economy:  President  Charles  K. 
Adams,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Abram  Brown,  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  Columbus,  O.  ;  Professor  W.  W.  Folwell,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la.  ; 
Professor  Edward  G.  Bourne,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O.;  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Professor  J.  H. 
Robinson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Henry  P.  Warren, 
Principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Geography  {Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Meteorology)  :  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  111.;  Professor  W.  M. 
Davis,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Alexander  E.  Frye,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. ;  Delwyn  A.  Hamlin,  Master  of  the 
Rice  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Professor  E.  J.  Houston,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Professor  Mark  W.  Harrington,  The  Weather 
Bureau.  Washington.  D.  C;  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  Normal  Park,  Chicago,  111. ;  G.  M.  Phillips,  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  ;  Principal  Charles  F.  King,  Dear- 
born School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Professor  Israel  C.  Russell,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Ann  Arbor,  "Mich. 

The  questions  suggested  for  discussion  in  each  Conference 
have  been  somewhat  altered,  and  are  given  below  in  their 
final  form. 
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1.  In  the  school  course  of  study  extending  approximately  from  the  age  of 
six  years  to  eighteen  years — a  course  including  the  periods  of  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  instruction — at  what  age  should  the  study  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  Conference  be  first  introduced  ? 

2.  After  it  is  introduced,  how  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years 
should  be  devoted  to  it  ? 

3.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted  to  it 
during  the  last  four  years  of  the  complete  course  ;  that  is,  during  the  ordi- 
nary high  school  period  ? 

4.  What  topics,  or  parts,  of  the  subject  may  reasonably  be  covered  during 
the  whole  course  ? 

5.  What  topics,  or  parts,  of  the  subject  may  best  be  reserved  for  the  last 
four  years  ? 

6.  In  what  form  and  to  what  extent  should  the  subject  enter  into  college 
requirements  for  admission  ?  Such  questions  as  the  sufficiency  of  transla- 
tion at  sight  as  a  test  of  knowledge  of  a  language,  or  the  superiority  of  a 
laboratory  examination  in  a  scientific  subject  to  a  written  examination  on  a 
text-book,  are  intended  to  be  suggested  under  this  head  by  the  phrase  "  in 
what  form." 

7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are  going  to 
college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who, 
presumably,  are  going  to  neither  ? 

8.  At  what  stage  should  this  differentiation  begin,  if  any  be  recommended  ? 

9.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  this  sub- 
ject throughout  the  school  course  ? 

10.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  mode  of  testing  attainments 
in  this  subject  at  college  admission  examinations  ? 

11.  For  those  cases  in  which  colleges  and  universities  permit  a  division  of 
the  admission  examination  into  a  preliminary  and  a  final  examination,  sepa- 
rated by  at  least  a  year,  can  the  best  limit  between  the  preliminary  and  the 
final  examinations  be  approximately  defined  ? 


The  New  York  superintendents  in  their  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Yonkers,  reiterated  their  oft-expressed  judgment,  that 
in  future  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  city 
and  village  public  schools  who  had  not  qualified  himself  for 
his  work  by  an  adequate  course  of  professional  training. 
They  decided  to  persist  in  their  attempt  to  secure  legislation 
giving  State  aid  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
training  schools  for  teachers  in  cities  and  villages ;  an 
attempt  that  has  been  hitherto  defeated,  largely  through 
political  influence. 

Another  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  superintendents  was  compulsory  education.  While 
accounts  of  gratifying  success  in  the  enforcement  of  the  exist- 
ing cumbrous  and  ambiguous  statutes  were  given,  the   fact 
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was  very  clearly  brought  out  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
State  the  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  It  was  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  adoption  of  several 
amendments  designed  to  increase  the  efificiency  of  the  work. 
The  more  important  of  these  amendments  are  the  following: 
the  years  between  which  attendance  during  the  entire  school 
year  should  be  made  obligatory  are  seven  and  thirteen  ; 
failure  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians  to  educate  a  child 
or  send  it  to  school  should  be  made  a  criminal  offense,  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and  cities  or  villages  failing  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  enforcement  of  the  law  should  be 
punished  by  the  withholding  of  their  distributive  share  in  the 
free  school  fund.  At  present  the  compulsory  age  is  eight  to 
fourteen,  and  attendance  is  required  only  fourteen  weeks  each 
year;  the  failure  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  provide  education 
for  a  child  is  punishable  only  by  civil  process  ;  while  three- 
fourths  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  have  never 
made  the  slightest  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
No  one  who  has  any  conception  of  the  danger  to  the  common, 
wealth  that  arises  from  allowing  the  children  of  the  thousands 
of  illiterate  immigrants  that  land  in  New  York  every  week  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  who  has  the  slightest  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  present 
law,  can  have  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
superintendents*  suggestions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  very  fruitful 
meeting  was  an  address  by  the  recently  elected  State  super- 
intendent, Mr.  James  F.  Crooker.  Mr.  Crooker  came  out 
unequivocally  and  forcibly  in  favor  of  a  project  that  had 
been  suggested  and  strenuously  urged  by  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  namely,  the  appointment  by  the 
legislature  of  a  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  inves- 
tigating the  entire  educational  system  of  the  State  and 
suggesting  needed  legislation.  Should  Mr.  Crooker's  advocacy 
of  this  plan  result  in  its  adoption,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  such  a  commission  would  lead  to  a  thorough  over- 
hauling of  the  State  school  system  and  the  rooting  out  of 
many  abuses  that  now  flourish  vigorously. 

The  election  of  Mr.  James  Godwin,  assistant  superintendent 
of  New  York  City,  as  president  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year,  is  highly  significant.  Until  very  recently  the  New  York 
City  superintendents  have  held  themselves  aloof  from  their 
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colleagues  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  The  fact  has  not 
been  creditable  to  the  educational  authorities  of  the  metrop- 
olis and  the  results  have  really  been  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
education  there.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Godwin,  there  has  been  a 
decided  change,  and  his  election  by  the  Council  was  a  graceful 
recognition  of  the  fact.  The  New  York^  superintendents 
should  stand  together.  To  overcome  the  forces  arrayed  against 
progress  needs  their  united  strength. 


Dr.  Brooks  of  Philadelphia  has  prepared  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme for  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence, to  be  held  in  Boston,  February  21-23.  As  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  not  meet,  as  such,  until 
1894,  there  is  certain  to  be  an  unusually  large  and  represent- 
ative attendance  of  public  school  men  at  the  Boston  meet- 
ing, and  they  will  be  well  repaid  for  any  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  that  may  be  necessary.  Commissioner  Harris 
will  be  heard  on  the  lessons  of  school  statistics  concerning  the 
moral  influence  of  education.  Superintendents  Gilbert  of  St. 
Paul  and  Cogswell  of  Cambridge  will  discuss  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  grammar  school  course,  in  the  light  of  the  Cam- 
bridge experiment,  described  by  Professor  Hart  in  the  EDU- 
CATIONAL Review  for  October  last.  Superintendent  Cooper 
of  Galveston,  whose  strong  paper  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
two  years  ago  is  well  remembered,  will  attack  the  difficult 
problems  presented  by  the  system  of  examinations  and  pro- 
motions in  elementary  schools.  Superintendents  Maxwell  of 
Brooklyn  and  Draper  of  Cleveland  will  read  papers  on  school 
supervision  and  administration  in  large  cities,  while  Superin- 
tendent Marble  of  Worcester  will  deal  with  his  favorite  sub- 
ject of  the  teaching  of  English  in  public  schools.  Superin- 
tendent Curtis  of  New  Haven  will  describe  experiments  in 
woodwork  in  grammar  schools.  President  De  Garmo  will 
have  a  paper  dealing  with  the  comparative  value  of  literature 
and  history  as  agents  in  moral  training.  The  ever  present 
question  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Superintendents  Gove  of  Denver,  Balliet  of  Spring- 
field, and  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City.  Rural  school  topics  are 
to  be  intrusted  to  Superintendents  Waller  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Poland  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa. 

To  dispose  of  all  these  important  subjects  in  three  days  and 
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yet  have  time  enougli  for  discussion  will  be  a  difficult  task, 
and  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  Dr.  Brooks  insists  on  en- 
forcing the  rules  strictly  as  to  the  time  limit  for  papers  and 
discussions. 


The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  his  annual  statement  of  the  work  of  his 
Bureau,  and  in  it  brings  his  statistical  tables  down  to  the 
year  1890-91.  It  appears  that  in  1889-90,  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  was  12,697,196,  or  20.27  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  In  1880-81,  the  enrollment  advanced 
to  13,203,170,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  8,404,228. 
The  teachers  employed  in  1890-91  numbered  363,922,  of  whom 
just  about  one-third  were  males.  The  total  expenditure  for 
schools  was  $148,173,487,  more  than  $92,000,000  of  which  was 
spent  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervising  officers.  About 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expenditure  was  devoted  to 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  school  sites,  buildings,  and 
furniture. 

The  statistics  of  higher  education  given  by  the  Com- 
missioner are  also  interesting.  It  appears  that  the  United 
States  can  boast  of  430  colleges  and  universities.  An  impartial 
critic  would  probably  classify  them  as  universities,  five  ;  col- 
leges with  graduate  departments  of  high  grade,  10 ;  colleges, 
(say)  200;  secondary  schools  giving  more  or  less  instruction 
of  collegiate  grade,  (say)  215.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  have 
this  screening  process  applied  officially  and  authoritatively. 

The  430  so-called  colleges  and  universities  require  the  ser- 
vices of  8462  professors  and  instructors,  of  whom  7350  are 
men.  The  students  in  these  institutions  number  122,323,  of 
whom  92,589  are  males  ;  20,951  students  are  pursuing  courses 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  73 11  look  forward  to  the  degree 
of  B.  S.,  2317  to  that  of  B.  L.,  2779  to  that  of  Ph.  B.,  1060  to 
that  of  C.  E.,  and  1437  to  various  other  more  or  less  significant 
titles :  3978  students  are  in  pedagogical  courses,  6358  in 
business  courses,  and  41 15  are  pursuing  partial  or  special 
courses  of  various  kinds.  There  are  177  normal  schools — 
151  under  public  supervision,  and  46  private  institutions — 
having  1986  teachers  and  42,307  pupils  preparing  for  this 
work  of  teaching.  They  also  give  academic  instruction  to 
10,303  pupils. 

Commissioner  Harris  brings  out  clearly  the  vast  work  that 
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the  Bureau  is  doing  and  the  increasing  value  of  its  library  and 
collections.  He  sapiently  remarks  that  the  function  of  the 
Bureau,  as  defined  by  Act  of  Congress,  is  "that  of  aiding 
local  self-direction  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
not  that  of  furnishing  centralized  direction  from  Washington." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fantastic  and  imaginative  person 
who  writes  warlike  articles  on  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Catholic  Review,  will  not  pass  the  above  sentence  by.  It 
ought  to  act  as  a  sedative  to  quiet  his  fears  that  the  United 
States  army,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  their 
head,  may  march  on  New  York  and  close  up,  vi  et  armis,  all 
private  and  parochial  schools. 


"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  even  though  it  relates  to  the 
provision  for  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  About  150,000  square  feet  of  space  is  now  avail- 
able for  the  educational  exhibit,  which  will  be  placed,  as  orig- 
inally intended,  in  the  Liberal  Arts  building.  A  new  building 
is  to  be  erected,  and  the  ethnological  exhibit,  previously 
assigned  to  the  Liberal  Arts  building,  will  be  transferred  to  it. 
The  space  thus  vacated,  plus  several  thousand  square  feet 
hitherto  unassigned,  will  make  a  very  fair  provision  for  educa- 
tion. The  directors  have  surrendered  only  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  so  to  speak,  and  in  not  the  best  of  temper. 
Preparations  to  occupy  the  space  properly  should  now  go 
forward  with  ail  possible  speed,  and  assignments  to  the 
several  States  ought  to  be  made  without  a  week's  delay. 

The  Educational  Review  takes  pleasure  in  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  Association  of  officers  of  New  Eng- 
land colleges  to  print  the  following  memorandum,  which  was 
prepared  at  its  recent  meeting  held  at  Williams  college. 
The  Association,  it  must  be  said,  weakens  the  force  of  its 
recommendations  and  displays  a  lack  of  backbone  somewhere, 
by  adding  that  no  college  faculty  is  committed  to  the  policy 
outlined.  If  the  policy  is  a  good  one,  why  are  the  college  facul- 
ties not  committed  to  it?     The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

The  Association  of  officers  of  colleges  in  New  England,  impressed  with 
the  real  unity  of  interest  and  the  need  of  mutual  sympathy  and  help  through- 
out the  different  grades  of  public  education,  invites  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  following  changes  which,  without  insisting  upon  details,  it 
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recommends   for  gradual  adoption   in   the   programme   of  New  England 
grammar  schools. 

1.  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  the  earlier  years  of 
the  programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  demonstrations 
and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books. 

2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the 
programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or 
laboratory  method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

3.  The  introduction  of  elementary  algebra  at  an  age  not  later  than 
twelve  years. 

4.  The  introduction  of  elementary  plane  geometry  at  an  age  not  later 
than  thirteen  years. 

5.  The  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French,  or  German,  or  Latin,  or 
any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after  the  age  of  ten  years. 

6.  The  increase  of  attention  in  all  class-room  exercises  in  every  study  to 
the  correct  and  facile  use  of  the  English  language. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  the  programme  for  these  new  subjects  the  As- 
sociation recommends  that  the  time  allotted  to  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
English  grammar  be  reduced  to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 

The  Association  makes  these  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  school  system  as  a  whole  ;  but  most  of  them  are  offered  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  grammar  school. 
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THE  NEED  OF  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES' 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty!"  The  children  of 
this  country  are  sure  to  have  this  sentence  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  memory.  The  history  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  taught  without  mentioning  it,  and  no  teacher  will  mention 
it  without  inculcating  in  the  youthful  minds  the  overshadow- 
ing political  truth  contained  in  the  solemn  warning.  Without 
fully  grasping  its  import,  the  past  cannot  be  really  under- 
stood. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  present  is  not  under- 
stood, if  one  fails  to  see  that,  so  far  as  this  country  is  .con- 
cerned, its  applicability  as  a  battle-cry  is  forever  gone.  In  the 
meaning  which  it  conveyed  to  the  forefathers,  it  is  for  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  main,  a  thing  of  the  dead  and  buried  past.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  becomes 
endangered,  it  will  be  by  themselves.  We  need  not  stop  to 
ask  whether  there  is  anybody  else  who  might  like  to  do  it,  for 
there  is  unquestionably  no  power  on  earth — neither  without 
nor  within — that  could  do  it,  if  they  be  but  true  to  them- 
selves. And  yet  they  could  make  no  greater,  no  more  por- 
tentous mistake  than  to  think  that  they  can  with  impunity 
assign  the  maxim  to  the  political  lumber  room.  It  still  holds 
good,  and  will  never  cease  to  do  so.  Only  its  meaning  has 
become  modified  in  consequence  of  their  being  themselves  the 
only  enemy  to  be  dreaded.  Yes,  to  be  dreaded  indeed,  for 
an  overbearing  and  tyrannical  government  can  be  overthrown 

'  Oration  delivered  at  the  first  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  January 
2,  1893. 
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and  hostile  armies  can  be  conquered ;  but  in  a  democratic 
republic  the  people  are  irresistible,  for  they  are  everything. 
Therefore  eternal  vigilance,  constant  watching  of  themselves 
is  indispensable,  and  the  only  way  to  watch  themselves 
effectually  is  to  interpret  the  maxim  thus:  Incessant  work  is 
the  price  of  liberty. 

Americans  contend  that  popular  government  has  stood  the 
test  in  this  country.  All  competent  and  fair-minded  judges 
will  concede  that  they  have  just  cause  to  look  back  with 
patriotic  pride  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States;  in  other 
words  that,  taking  all  in  all,  the  claim  is  well  founded  as  to 
the  past.  If,  however,  the  assertion  is  intended  to  mean  that 
the  past  is  in  itself  a  sufificient  guaranty  as  to  the  future,  I  for 
one  am  compelled  to  say :  Beware  !  No  greater  danger  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  popular  government  in  this  country  is  con- 
ceivable than  the  frame  of  mind  from  which  such  a  claim 
would  spring.  I,  too,  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
United  States  were  sure  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  democracy 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  To  doubt  it 
would  be  to  despair  of  mankind,  for  it  is  unquestionable — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not — that  in  the  whole  civilized  world 
the  future  belongs  to  democracy,  and  in  the  United  States 
democracy  has  in  all  essential  respects  a  better  chance,  ?.  e., 
more  favorable  conditions  to  work  out  the  great  problem 
successfully,  than  it  ever  can  have  anywhere  else.  But  if  I 
feel  sure  that  the  United  States  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes 
they  have  raised,  it  is  solely  because  their  whole  history 
vouches  for  it,  that  the  American  people  will  never  become 
intellectually  and  morally  so  debauched  as  to  make  such  an 
insane  claim  the  bark  on  which  they  might  venture  to  weather 
the  storms  of  the  future.  Not  because  what  they  have 
achieved  sufifices,  may  we  confidently  look  ahead,  but  because 
it  warrants  the  expectation  that  they  will  go  on  growing  with 
their  tasks  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  He  must  be  blind 
indeed,  who  does  not  see  how  much  they  will  stand  in  need  of 
that. 

I  should  have  studied  the  history  of  the  United  States  to 
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little  purpose  for  twenty-five  years,  if  I  were  to  think  lightly 
of  what  they  have  accomplished.  But  with  growing  knowl- 
edge, not  only  my  admiration  has  grown  apace.  The  convic- 
tion has  steadily  grown  upon  me,  and  taken  deeper  root,  that 
what  they  have  done  thus  far  have  been  but  easy  tasks  in 
comparison  to  the  problems  in  store  for  them.  At  first  sight 
that  may  seem  extravagant  and  preposterous,  but  reflection 
will,  I  think,  compel  all  judicious  observers  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  most  careful  scanning  of  the  horizon 
does  not  reveal  to  my  eye  the  smallest  cloud  which  could  be 
suspected  the  center  of  an  approaching  cyclone.  Not  the 
slightest  basis  is  offered  for  the  apprehension  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  ever  again  be  called  upon  to  make  a  supreme 
effort,  as  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  supplanted 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Civil  War. 
But  if  history  teaches  one  lesson  more  forcibly  than  another, 
then  it  is  this,  that  a  crisis,  requiring  supreme  efforts,  is  not 
what  states  and  nations  have  to  fear  the  most.  If  it  befall  a 
people  still  possessed  of  vitality,  it  is  always  overcome,  just 
because  the  very  existence  is  at  stake.  The  innermost  depths 
are  stirred  up,  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  are 
whipped  into  activity  and  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  people 
rise  above  themselves,  and  the  threatened  catastrophe  ulti- 
mately proves  to  have  been  a  true  blessing  in  disguise.  A 
nation,  which  has  been  intellectually  and  morally  unequal  to 
a  great  emergency,  must  have  had  the  characteristics  of  the 
hippocratic  face  stamped  on  its  intellectual  and  moral  life 
before  the  emergency  arose.  The  crucial  test  of  a  people's 
vital  forces  is  to  obviate  great  crises  by  working  out  in  a  hum- 
drum way  the  problems  presented  by  its  humdrum  political 
and  social  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  these  problems  make 
demands  upon  the  people,  intellectually  and  morally,  such  as 
never  have  been  made  upon  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Everything  the  world  has  seen  heretofore  in  this 
respect  is,  in  comparison,  dwarfed  almost  into  insignificance. 
The  unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  material  development,  as  to 
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wild  territory  brouglit  within  the  pale  of  civih'zation,  popuhi- 
tion,  and  wealth,  the  just  boast  of  the  past,  is  becoming  a 
source  of  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  future.  Circumstances, 
with  irresistible  force,  compel  them  to  press  onward  with  an 
intensity  and  impetuosity  absorbing  so  much  of  the  time, 
strength,  and  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  attend  to  the  perfection  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  child  is  already  born  that  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
area  of  the  present  Union  is  inhabited  by  120,000,000  to  150,- 
000,000;  and  to  make  democracy  work  as  well  with  a  nation  of 
1 20,000,000  to  1 50,000,000,  as  it  did  with  a  nation  of  60,000,000, 
is  in  itself  no  easy  task.  More  than  enough  of  elbow-room  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  successes  that  have  been 
thus  far  attained.  This  elbow-room  rapidly  diminishes  from 
year  to  year,  not  only  by  the  growth  of  population,  but  also 
by  that  peculiar  feature  of  modern  economic  life,  the  accu- 
mulation of  enormous  wealth  in  a  few  hands — individuals  and 
corporations — with  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  or  swallow  up 
all  small  competitors.  The  social  question  bids  fair  soon  to 
assume,  in  some  respects,  a  more  intricate  and  dangerous 
character  than  in  the  Old  World,  from  the  very  reasons  which 
have  thus  far  allowed  the  United  States  barely  to  taste  the 
bitter  cup  of  which  Europe  has  had  to  drink  in  deep  draughts. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  vastness  of  economic  possibilities 
gives  wider  scope  and  greater  vigor  to  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate wealth,  driving  it  more  frequently  to  provoking 
excesses,  and,  on  the  other,  the  masses  are  much  more  self- 
asserting  and  in  every  way  better  equipped  for  defense  and 
offense  in  their  warfare  with  capital.  The  dangers  born  out 
of  these  contests  are  aggravated  by  another  tendency  equally 
characteristic  of  our  times:  the  concentration  of  population, 
like  that  of  wealth.  This  tendency,  too,  is  in  the  United 
States  comparatively  stronger  than  anywhere  else,  and  many 
reasons  conspire  to  render  it  peculiarly  prolific  of  difficulties 
and  dangers.  In  Europe  almost  every  city  of  importance  has 
a  history  of  many  centuries,  which  can  be  made,  and  usually 
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is,  more  or  less,  made  a  source  of  conservative  force.  The 
swarms  of  newcomers  find  a  nucleus  of  old  elements,  which 
tradition,  custom,  and  law  co-operate  to  endow  with  sufificient 
power  of  assimilation.  The  disorganizing  and  disintegrating 
tendencies  carried  into  the  community  by  the  inordinately 
large  accretions  from  outside  find  an  arra}^  of  counter-tenden- 
cies, as  it  were,  intrenched  behind  strong  breastworks,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  by  assault  and  would  require  a  long  time 
to  take  by  regular  approaches.  In  the  United  States  the 
cities  whose  origin  dates  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  this 
century  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  thirteen  original 
States;  in  most  of  those  that  are  situated  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  somebody  is  still  living  who  has  seen  them  in 
their  first  infancy,  while  many  of  them  vie  or  surpass  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  countless  European  cities  of  renown.  But 
with  their  astounding  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
science  and  art  of  municipal  government  and  the  homogeneity 
of  their  population  have  not  grown  apace.  This  leads  me  to 
the  last  problem  I  shall  notice  especially — certainly  more  per- 
plexing and,  perhaps,  more  fraught  with  dangers  than  any 
other.  The  European  cities  receive  their  accretions,  with 
imperceptible  exceptions,  from  their  own  country.  In  the 
United  States,  the  throngs  flocking  to  the  cities  come,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  from  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
tremendous  tasks  forced  by  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity 
upon  all  civilized  peoples,  a  mountain  of  the  hardest  and 
toughest  problems  is  piled  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  nation  that, 
in  a  sense,  is  not  a  nation,  urged  on  by  its  own  temperament 
and,  partly,  compelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circum- 
stances to  accomplish  in  years  what  has  taken  nations,  that 
were  nations,  generations  and  centuries  to  do.  And  wonder- 
ful, I  am  tempted  to  say,  miraculous  as  the  assimilating 
power  of  the  American  people  has  thus  far  proved  itself  to  be, 
it  has  of  late  become  highly  questionable  whether  it  will  not 
be  worsted  by  what  it  is  asked  to  do  now,  for  it  well-nigh 
touches  the  bounds  of  the  impossible.  Not  the  bulk,  but  the 
character  of  immigration  is  beginning  to  open  an  appalling 
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vista  into  the  future.  Immigrants,  who  have  little  more  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the 
human  shape  and  the  most  general  features  of  human  nature^ 
thrown  in  solid  blocks  of  hundreds  and  thousands  into  the 
country,  coming  with  the  set  purpose  to  form  and  remain 
distinct  communities  within  the  community,  not  only  unable, 
but  unwilling  to  be  assimilated  politically  or  socially,  intel- 
lectually or  morally — that  is  a  danger  calculated  to  make 
every  reflecting  patriot  blanch.  Every  such  colony,  whether 
it  be  in  the  large  cities,  in  a  mining  town,  or  anywhere  else,  is 
a  blow  struck  at  the  very  vital  roots  of  American  democracy. 

The  list  of  knotty  problems  which  the  American  people  are 
imperatively  called  upon  to  solve  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  if  they  should  be 
tempted,  by  their  achievements  of  the  past,  to  say  with  the 
rich  man  of  the  parable:  "Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry," 
they  would  inevitably  receive  the  same  answer:  "Thou  fool!" 
Nor  can  they  rely  upon  that  "reserve  of  force  and  patriotism," 
which  Mr.  Bryce  declares  "more  than  sufificient  to  sweep  away 
all  the  evils  which  are  now  tolerated."  If  this  reserve  fund  of 
force  and  patriotism  were  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is,  with 
regard  to  tJicse  problems  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  is 
thought  that  they  can  and  will  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  by 
drawing  to  a  sufficiently  large  amount  upon  it,  when  it  has 
become  an  urgent  necessity  to  do  so.  I  say  it  again :  at  pres- 
ent appearances  great  crises  are  the  least  likely  to  occur. 
Now  and  then  a  squall,  as  another  mad  attempt  of  the 
anarchists  and  a  great  strike  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
much  property  and  the  spilling  of  a  good  deal  of  blood,  must, 
of  course,  be  expected.  Such  disturbances,  even  if  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  local  civil  war,  will  undoubtedly  be  sup- 
pressed. But  what  of  that?  Will  thereby  a  single  inch  of 
ground  be  gained  as  to  any  one  of  the  problems  I  have 
alluded  to?  No  more  than  a  delirious  man  is  cured  from  his 
fever  by  being  forced  back  into  the  bed,  after  he  has  broken 
loose   from   his  nurse  and    smashed    the    windows.      No,  the 
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American  people  have  to  pay  an  infinitely  higher  price  than 
some  bloodletting  now  and  then  would  be,  if  they  want  to 
leave  to  their  children,  unimpaired,  the  heritage  of  American 
democracy  left  to  them  by  their  sires.  Work,  steady,  inde- 
fatigable, thorough  work — work  of  the  brain  inspired  by  the 
heart,  and  work  of  the  heart  directed  by  reason — nothing  less 
will  do. 

Nothing  less!  Yes,  and  no  higher  price  is  conceivable. 
They  must  draw  upon  their  reserve  of  mental  and  moral 
force;  they  must  draw  largely  upon  it,  not,  however,  at  long 
intervals,  when  great  emergencies  arise,  but  day  for  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  although  days,  months,  and  years  glide  by 
in  sober  sameness,  without  anything  to  stir  up  either  head 
or  heart  to  that  deep  emotion  which  always  generates  un- 
wonted strength.  Will  they  be  equal  to  that?  If  they  are, 
they  will  once  for  all  make  good  everything  they  have  ever 
claimed  for  democracy.  Will  they  be?  I  unhesitatingly 
answer  yes,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that  no 
question  is  admissible  as  to  whether  they  are  equal  to  it. 
But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  can  be  made  equal  to  it, 
and  that  to  do  this,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  make  them  see 
how  it  can  and,  therefore,  must  be  done. 

To  discuss  to-day  this  question  in  all  its  manifold  bearings 
is,  of  course,  impossible.  The  evening,  however,  will  have 
been  well  spent,  if  we  all  go  hence  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
our  patriotic  duty,  jointly  and  individually,  everyone  in  his 
place,  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  get  that 
lever  forged  to  which  I  shall  presently  call  your  attention. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  many  which  must  be  applied ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all. 

Material  prosperity  cannot  secure  the  future  of  the  United 
States ;  nay,  if  material  prosperity  is  not  made  by  other  agen- 
cies a  source  of  strength,  it  must  become  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, hastening  and  rendering  more  inevitable  their  ultimate 
downfall  and  ruin.  That  is  the  stern  decree  of  the  eternal 
moral  laws  governing  the  history  of  mankind.  So  it  has  been 
from  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  so  it  must  remain  to 
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the  end  of  the  world,  unless  human  nature  should  undergo  a 
radical  change.  The  American  people,  consisting  of  men  and 
women,  have  no  human  nature  of  their  own,  constructed  upon 
different  ethical  principles,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
exception  in  their  favor.  The  name  of  no  people  that  has 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  civilization  has  ever  been 
wiped  from  the  tablets  of  history,  unless  it  had  failed  to  do 
its  duty  by  itself  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  life.  The  con- 
queror's sword,  sweeping  out  of  existence  a  civilized  people, 
so  as  to  make  it  permanently  lose  its  distinctive  entity,  has 
always  been  the  instrument  executing  the  verdict  rendered  by 
its  victim's  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  The  fate  of 
states  and  nations  has  been  laid  in  their  own  hands.  They 
work  out  their  destiny  for  weal  or  woe,  for  salvation  or  perdi- 
tion, by  growing  apace  with  their  material  prosperity  or  falling 
behind  it  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  life.  If  this  be 
allowed  to  become  stationary — as  to  activity,  soundness,  or 
elevation  of  the  plane  attained — decay  is  setting  in.  In  all 
the  respects  named,  it  must  grow  better  or  worse ;  there  is  no 
third  possibility. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  material  development  of  the 
United  States  is  going  on  at  a  bewildering  rate,  and  that  with 
it,  at  the  same  break-neck  speed,  a  mass  of  problems  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  any 
task  ever  imposed  upon  any  other  state,  is  crowding  in  upon 
the  people.  The  logical  conclusion  is  so  plain  that  no  child 
can  fail  to  draw  it  correctly.  In  activity,  soundness,  and  ele- 
vation of  the  plane,  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
American  people  must  attain  the  very  highest  standard  to 
prevent  disaster  falling  upon  them  from  the  portentous  clouds 
hovering  over  their  future.  Not  merely  a  higher  standard 
than  the  present  one,  or  as  high  as  that  of  this  or  that  other 
people,  but  the  very  highest  attainable.  It  is,  however,  an 
undeniable  fact  that,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  agen- 
cies for  the  raising  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard,  the 
United  States  are  still  lagging  behind  several  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe.     I  do  not  say  it  as  a  reproach.     I  state  a 
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fact.  I  know  full  well  the  reasons  why  it  is  so,  and  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  for  these  reasons  it  hardly  could  be  other- 
wise. But  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  it  need  or  may  remain 
so.  I  most  positively  assert  that  the  time  has  come  when  it 
can  be  changed,  and,  therefore,  must  be  changed  without 
further  delay. 

There  is  in  the  United  States,  as  yet,  not  a  single  univer- 
sity in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Europeans.  All 
the  American  institutions  bearing  this  name  are  either  com- 
pounds of  college  and  university— the  university,  as  an  after- 
growth, figuring  still  to  some  extent  as  a  kind  of  annex  or 
excrescence  of  the  college — or  hybrids  of  college  and  univer- 
sity, or,  finally,  a  torso  of  a  university.  An  institution, 
wholly  detached  from  the  school  work  done  by  colleges,  and 
containing  all  the  four  faculties  organically  connected  to  a 
Universitas  literarum,  does  not  exist. 

The  day,  when  it  could  be  seriously  asserted  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  such  institutions,  is 
surely  past.  A  nation  paying  for  pensions  a  sum  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  cost  of  the  standing  armies  sucking  out 
the  life-blood  of  the  European  nations,  not  able  to  maintain 
universities — it  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  refutation.  The 
other  allegation,  inherited  from  the  past,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  such  institutions  in  this  "plain  democratic"  -country,  is 
deserving  of  a  still  severer  rebuff.  Even  if  the  universities 
are  considered  only  as  schools  for  imparting  certain  profes- 
sional knowledge,  it  is  a  slur  upon  the  American  people, 
which  I,  though  not  to  the  manner  born,  shall  never  allow  to 
pass  uncontradicted.  Count  the  American  students  going 
over  to  Europe,  and  those  flocking  to  your  own  institutions 
coming,  in  this  or  that  respect,  nearest  to  the  standard  of 
European  universities,  and  then  tell  me  again  there  is  no 
need,  i.  c,  no  demand,  for  universities!  I  have  not  only  vis- 
ited, but  lived  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  the  results  of  my 
observations  of  their  higher  educated  youth  is,  that,  though 
by  no  means  as  to  knowledge,  yet  as  to  the  earnestness, 
steadiness,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the 
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American  students  stand  first.  And  nature  has  not  been  in 
a  stingy  mood  when  weigliing  out  their  allotment  of  brains! 
Give  them  but  the  opportunities,  and  you  will  soon  see 
whether  they  need  to  shun  the  comparison  with  the  scholars 
of  any  other  nation.  They  are  handicapped  in  the  race, 
handicapped  in  a  way  which  makes  the  blood  of  a  true  friend 
of  this  country  tingle  with  impatience.  You  are  a  proud 
people.  Ay!  Mount  the  steed  of  your  pride,  and  press  the 
spurs  into  his  flanks  till  they  quiver  with  pain.  Be  done,  once 
for  all  and  in  every  respect,  with  that  nonsensical  and  humiU 
iating  prating  about  the  "good  average"  being  all  the  "plain 
democracy"  needs  or  has  any  use  for.  No,  I  say,  and  again  no ! 
This  nation  of  sixty-five  million  dare  not  assign  to  itself  such 
an  unworthy  position.  It  has  achieved  too  much  in  the  past, 
and  it  must  achieve  too  much  in  the  future,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  excelling  as  to  the  average;  if  it  does  not  strive  with 
intent  purpose  to  excel  also  in  everything  above  the  average, 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  and  the  highest,  it 
will  and  must  fail.  If  democracy,  because  it  rests  upon  the 
principle  of  equality,  ought  to  retain,  as  much  as  it  possibly 
can,  the  character  of  a  plane — an  elevated  plane,  but  still  a 
plane — then  the  sooner  the  world  has  done  with  democracy, 
the  better.  The  preachers  of  this  doctrine  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  masses,  whose  interests  they  pretend  to  champion. 
The  most  effectual  way  to  lift  the  masses  to  a  higher  plane — 
materially,  intellectually,  and  morally — is  to  do  everything 
favoring  the  climbing  up  of  an  ever  increasing  minority  to 
higher  and  higher  intellectual  and  moral  altitudes.  Therefore 
universities  of  the  very  highest  order  become  every  year 
more  desirable,  nay,  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  the 
development  of  the  vital  forces  of  American  democracy. 
Undoubtedly,  to  have  them  established  is  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  would  frequent  them,  but  it  is  still  infinitely  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people  in  its  entirety. 

This  would  hold  good,  even  if  the  universities  were  but,  as 
I  said  before,  schools  for  imparting  certain  professional  knowl- 
edge.     If   the    universities   would    furnish    to   the  American 
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people  professionals  of  the  order  A,  where  they  have  thus  far 
had  to  put  up  with  the  order  B,  and  of  the  order  B,  where 
they  had  heretofore  to  be  contented  with  the  order  C,  I,  for  one, 
do  not  know  of  anything  done  by  the  American  people  render- 
ing them  unworthy  of  better  service.  Every  American  would 
consider  it  a  gross  insult  if  he  were  told  he  ought  not  to  buy 
a  coat  of  good  cloth,  because  shoddy  is  amply  good  enough 
for  him.  Is  it  not  a  much  worse  insult  to  say  Americans 
ought  not  to  provide  for  obtaining  the  best  professionals  of 
every  kind,  for  what  the  institutions  of  an  inferior  standard 
turn  out  will  do  very  well  for  them?  Nor  is  there  any  force 
in  the  argument  that  America  has — especially  in  some 
branches,  as  for  instance  the  law — many  good  professionals, 
and  quite  a  number  of  excellent  ones,  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  first-class  university.  Might  they  not 
have  reached  a  still  higher  round  of  the  ladder  if  they  had 
had  those  advantages?  At  all  events  it  is  better  to  have  1000 
than  10  good  ones,  and  out  of  1000,  990  can  acquire  only  with 
the  help  of  superior  advantages  what  10  attain  by  dint  of 
genius  or  extraordinary  application.  Nature's  favorites  stand 
much  less  in  need  of  first-class  universities  than  the  indiffer- 
ent many  who,  in  universities  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life, 
always  constitute  the  great  majority. 

The  imparting  of  certain  professional  knowledge  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  only  task  of  a  university.  In  uni- 
versity teaching  the  How  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
What,  and  in  some  essential  respects  much  more  important 
than  the  How  Much.  A  university  which  merely  turns  out 
efficient  professionals  has  only  done  one-third  of  its  task.  If, 
besides,  a  fair  percentage  of  them  has  been  made  fit  to 
become  good  independent  scholars,  half  of  its  legitimate  work 
has  been  done,  but  not  more.  Only  if  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution  of  all  has  received  for  life  the  imprint 
of  a  true  university  education,  has  it  accomplished  what  it 
must  consciously  and  with  set  purpose  strive  for. 

The  university  has  not  only,  in  the  way  of  a  college,  to 
impart  knowledge.     It  must  also  teach  how  additions  to  the 
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treasury  of  knowledge  are  made.  The  teacher  or  the  student 
must  indeed  be  poor,  never  intended  for  anything  but  a  hack- 
ney professional,  if,  in  this  part  of  the  instruction,  the  spark 
of  enthusiasm,  which  ought  to  have  been  struck  from  the 
pupil's  mind  in  imparting  knowledge,  is  not  made  to  kindle  a 
flame  whose  light  and  warmth  will  influence  his  whole  life. 
From  week  to  week  the  mind's  eye  ought  to  be  opened  wider 
to  the  inspiring  fact  that  knowledge  is  something  infinitely 
higher  than  a  ware  and  a  trade,  that  it  is  z.  good,  to  be  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  after  for  its  own  sake.  And  that  is  but 
the  halfway  house.  The  university  or  the  students  have  not 
done  their  whole  duty,  if  the  student  does  not  carry  from  the 
halls  of  the  Alma  viater  the  full  consciousness  into  life  that 
knowledge,  because  it  is  a  good,  is  also  a  sacred  trust. 

These  higher  aims  are  the  better  attained,  the  closer  the 
methods  of  true  university  teaching  are  adhered  to.  Not 
drill,  not  training,  but  educating  by  guiding — guiding  with  a 
constant  view  to  rendering  independent,  not  only  in  technical- 
ities, but  in  the  first  place,  and  above  all,  in  thinking.  Filter 
as  many  barrels  and  tanks  full  of  facts  and  rules  as  you  like 
into  the  student's  memory;  if  you  do  nothing  else,  you  will 
only  produce  new  samples  of  Carlyle's  Professor  Dryasdust  or 
Goethe's  Wagner  in  Faust — quite  useful  men  in  their  way,  a 
kind  of  scientific  brick  carriers  and  mortar  stirrers.  But  the 
university's  business  is  to  send  forth  architects,  hot,  indeed, 
everyone  fit  to  build  palaces  and  cathedrals,  but  at  least  a 
weather-tight,  comfortable,  and  cheery  house,  with  plenty  of 
light,  air,  and  warmth — a  good  home  for  himself  and  an  envi- 
able resort  for  friends.  To  guide  the  student  systematically 
to  ever  growing  independence  in  thinking,  is  the  only  way 
to  make  him  properly  conscious  that  a  grave  responsibility 
attaches  to  thinking,  i.  e.,  that  correct  thinking  is  not  only 
intellectually,  but  also  morally  a  duty  toward  one's  self  and 
toward  one's  fellow-men.  If  that  were  better  and  more  gener- 
ally understood,  the  records  of  vain  regrets  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  would  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half.     And  nowhere  is  there  more  need  of  it  than  in  this 
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democracy,  where  everybody  is  required  to  do  his  own  think- 
ino-,  not  only  for  his  private  aiTairs,  but  also  for  the  common 
affairs  of  all — in  community,  State,  and  nation.     Independence 
in  thinking  and  a  lively  sense  of  individual  responsibility  are 
the  twin  pillars  on  which  the  dome  of  democratic  liberty  rests. 
Fail    to    constantly    strengthen    them,  while  by  the  natural 
course    of    development    the    weight    of   the    dome   steadily 
increases,  and  it  will  come  down  with  a  terrible  crash,  crushing 
everything  beneath  it.     Experience,  however,  teaches  that  the 
surest,  if  not  the  only  way  to  propagate  and  invigorate  inde- 
pendence in  thinking  and  a  lively  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, is  to    grant    a  large  measure    of   liberty.     Where  this 
truth  is  not  recognized,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  with  regard  to 
university  education,  the  vital  principle  of   the   true  univer- 
sity is  chained  down,  like  the  Prometheus  of  ancient  mythol- 
ogy.    Grant  that  by  allowing  a  large  measure  of  liberty — not 
only  as  to  the  What,  but  also  as  to  the  How,  When,  and  How 
Much — part  of  the  students  will  lay  in  a  smaller  stock  of  facts, 
rules,  and  technical  training,  than  they  would  have   done,  if 
they  had  studied    under  the    restraints    of  a  system,  closely 
resembling,  in    leading   features,  the    systems    deemed    best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  princi- 
pally  colleges.      That    is    more    than    compensated    by   the 
advantages  which  only  the  freedom  of  true  university  educa- 
tion can  secure.     Only  this  can  fan  the  burning  coals  of  that 
enthusiasm    which    is   absolutely    untainted    by    any    sordid 
motives  into  the  intensest  glow ;  only  this  can  fully  develop 
the  inborn  forces,  for  it  alone  allows  full  play  in  the  use  of 
them ;  only  this  provides  sufificiently  for  the  invaluable  lessons 
taught  by  stumbling  and  tripping;    only  this  incites    to  the 
development  of  distinctive  intellectual  individualities,  casting 
off  the  dead  weight,  which  to  every  aspiring  mind  lies  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  molded  and  pressed  into  shape  accord- 
ing to  some  pattern  cast  in  the  notions  of  other  people;  only 
this  systematically  fosters  the  intellectual  and  moral  courage 
required   for  striking  out  into  new  paths,  for  it  methodically 
wars  against  that  frame  of  mind,  to  which  the  jogging  on  in 
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the  old  ruts  seems  as  well  an  irreversible  as  a  wise  law  of 
nature;  this  alone  pursues  with  answering  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose the  ideal,  to  send  forth  intellectually  fullgrown  men  and 
women,  and  not  overgrown  boys  and  girls,  for  a  while  more  or 
less  shaky  and  top-heavy  under  the  cargo  of  wisdom  they 
have  had  to  take  in ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  this  only  can 
produce  an  adequate  number  of  the  kind  of  missionaries  the 
country  stands  in  need  of. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  weightiest  among  all  the  reasons 
requiring  strenuous  exertions  for  the  speedy  establishment  of 
a  goodly  number  of  true  universities.  An  ample  number  of 
more  efficient  professionals  than  the  present  average  is  highly 
desirable;  but  an  ample  number  of  men  and  women,  thor- 
oughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  true  university  educa- 
tion tends  to  awaken  and  strives  to  develop,  becomes  every 
year  a  more  urgent  necessity.  Not  as  professionals  will  their 
greatest  services  be  rendered  to  the  people,  but  as  citizens  and 
fellow-men.  The  aims  they  pursue,  their  manner  of  pursuing 
them,  the  whole  view  they  take  of  life  and  its  problems,  their 
way  of  tackling  every  question,  cannot  but  work  as  benefi- 
cent leaven  and  good  seed,  for  which  a  vast  expanse  of 
grateful  soil  is  already  prepared,  from  the  palace  of  the  mer- 
chant prince  down  to  the  block  house  of  the  pioneer.  Ah, 
indeed,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bryce,  there  is  a  great  reserve  of 
force  and  patriotism  in  the  American  people;  but  it  needs  to 
be  put  into  activity,  not  spasmodically,  but  systematically  and 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  so  as  to  assert  itself 
with  enduring  steadiness  and  persistence  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  nation  in  all  its  relations.  And  one  of  the  methods  most 
approved  by  experience  is  to  bring  into  full  play  the  sys- 
tematically trained  sober  second  thought  and  the  systematically 
trained  idealism  of  the  nation.  To  be  the  nurseries  of  trained 
sober  second  thought  and  of  that  genuine  idealism  which  is 
not  the  opposite,  but  the  complement  of  realism,  that,  how- 
ever, is  the  main  task  of  the  true  university.  The  universi- 
ties must  be  and  they  will  be,  the  nurseries  of  what  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  "the  remnant."     Therefore  you  must  have  them, 
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for  although  unquestionably  there  is  already  a  "remnant"  in 
the  American  people,  Arnold  very  correctly  says  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  proportion  the  "remnant"  bears  to 
what  he  calls  the  "unsound  majority."  It  can  never  be  too 
large,  and,  in  a  democratic  republic  of  such  vastness  and  con- 
fronted by  such  a  number  of  the  most  perplexing  and  porten- 
tous problems,  it  must  be  enormously  large  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  not  large  enough,  unless  those  who  now  consti- 
tute the  "remnant"  go  to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  provide  for 
educating,  in  the  shape  of  university-taught  professionals  of 
every  kind,  missionaries,  who,  by  their  whole  way  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  acting,  will,  day  in  and  day  out,  infuse  the  spirit 
of  the  "remnant"  into  the  "unsound  majority."  If  a  chasm 
opens  up  between  the  "remnant"  and  the  "unsound  majority" 
and  is  allowed  to  widen,  nothing  can  save  this  country.  The 
"remnant"  must  not  only  greatly  increase  in  numbers,  while 
vigorously  struggling  up  to  ever  higher  planes,  but  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  unremittingly  intent  upon  filling  up  the 
gaps  and  lifting  the  majority  out  of  any  unsoundness.  All 
these  four  purposes  will  be  effectually  furthered  by  establishing 
universities.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a  more 
patriotic  and  more  truly  democratic  work.  Everyone  con- 
tributing toward  it,  with  his  money  or  with  his  work,  may  stand 
up  before  the  American  people  in  its  entirety — remnant,  and 
majority — inseparably  bound  together  for  weal  and  for  woe, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  and  say  to  it :  tua  res  agitiir,  it  is  tliy 
cause  I  am  contending  for. 

Hermann  E.  von  Holst 

University  of  Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  WORLD'S 
FAIRS  SINCE   1851,'  (I) 

Nearly  all  of  the  objects  shown  at  a  World's  Fair  might  be 
regarded  as  educational  exhibits.  It  is  true  that  few  of  them 
represent  actual  courses  of  instruction  in  which  teacher  and 
pupils  meet  for  the  systematic  study  of  a  given  subject.  On 
the  contrary,  they  stand  largely  for  self-education,  that  grad- 
ual process  by  which  the  thoughtful  worker  gains  a  broad  cul- 
ture from  things  and  from  men. 

Whewell  says  that  "Education  is  the  process  of  making 
individual  minds  participators  in  the  best  attainments  of  the 
human  mind  in  general."  According  to  this  definition,  a 
World's  Fair,  showing  the  progress  of  civilization  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  not  only  an  exhibit  of  education,  but  is  itself 
one  of  the  best  of  educators.  This  could  be  shown  by  tracing 
the  influence  of  World's  Fairs  in  the  past  on  the  arts  and 
industries,  the  educational  systems  and  the  institutions  of  the 
countries  represented,  but  it  can  only  be  indicated  here  as  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  which  treats  a  World's  Fafr 
merely  as  an  exhibit  of  education. 

In  these  days  when  there  are  schools  for  teaching  manual 
training,  industrial  art,  domestic  economy,  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  many  other  subjects  that  liave  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  life  work  of  the  masses,  educational  institutions  are  com- 
ing into  close  relations  with  the  world  about  them.  They  are 
helping  to  make  success  in  the  various  industries  dependent 

'  The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Industry  of  Ail  Nations  held  in  London 
in  1851  was  the  first  gathering  that  could  properly  be  called  a  World's  Fair.  .Since 
that  time  there  have  been  a  great  many  so-called  international  exhibitions,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important:  Paris,  1855  ;  London,  1862  ;  Paris,  1867 ; 
Vienna,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1876;  Paris,  1878;  and  Paris,  i88g.  .Several  others,  nota- 
bly the  one  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  1854,  the  Health  Exhibition,  London, 

1884,  and  the  World's  Industrial  Centennial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans, 

1885,  although  not  truly  international,  have  contained  important  educational  exhibits.. 
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on  a  competition  of  intellect  and  a  readiness  to  make  use  of 
the  latest  applications  of  science  to  practical  affairs.  The 
result  is  that  these  schools  obtain  as  pupils'  work  models, 
plans,  and  in  many  cases  actual  products  that  are  typical  of 
the  work  done  in  the  home,  the  shop,  the  factory,  and  the  field, 
and  are  comparable  with  the  best  results  obtained  in  each. 
When  these  two  classes  of  work  are  exhibited  side  by  side  the 
observer  can  detect  no  essential  difference  between  them.  He 
finds  the  same  principles  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  pro- 
duce similar  results,  and  he  is  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
educational  institutions  merely  organize  and  direct  forces  that 
already  exist. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  there  was  no  general 
movement  toward  making  education  practical  and  popular. 
Now  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  motto  of  Manual  Training 
schools,  "Mente  atque  manu  ad  virtutem,"  is  the  keynote  of 
educational  progress.  Some  of  the  important  phases  of  this 
movement  may  be  traced  by  a  comparative  study  of  the 
International  Exhibitions  held  since  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury. Each  of  them  has  shown  many  new  applications  of 
science  to  industry  and  art,  and  has  recorded  an  encouraging 
amount  of  progress  in  the  systematic  teaching  of  the  new 
methods  in  special  schools.  The  exhibits  sent  by  these 
schools  have  helped  to  found  new  and  to  promote  the  growth 
of  existing  institutions,  and  by  giving  a  sound  basis  for  com- 
parison, have  enabled  each  to  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes 
committed  by  its  predecessors. 

In  185 1  the  exhibits  from  France  and  other  countries 
showed  England  that  it  was  far  behind  its  neighbors  in  the 
application  of  art  to  industry.  As  a  result  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  was  founded  so  as  to  keep  the  best  examples 
of  industrial  art  constantly  before  English  workmen  and 
designers.  Additions  to  this  permanent  international  collec- 
tion were  made  at  each  exposition  that  followed,  schools  of 
design  were  organized  with  the  museum  as  a  center,  and  a 
national  taste  for  artistic  products  was  developed.  There  was 
a  similar  advance  of  industrial  art  in  America  as  a  result  of  the 
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Centennial,  and  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  doubtless  show 
that  wonderful  results  have  been  achieved  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  by  American  schools  of  design. 

Industrial  and  technical  schools  also  produce  tangible 
results  which  give,  when  exhibited,  the  high-water  mark 
reached  by  practical  education  at  the  time  of  the  exposition. 
Take,  for  example,  the  exhibits  of  higher  technical  education 
at  the  Centennial.  The  schools  of  our  own  country  had 
strong  courses  in  the  theories  of  engineering  and  science,  but 
these  had  to  be  supplemented  by  a  year  of  apprenticeship  in 
a  factory  or  elsewhere  before  they  could  be  really  useful.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  higher  technical  schools  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  were  provided  with  laboratories  and  shops  in 
which  the  students  could  get  the  necessary  practice  without 
any  useless  repetition.  Exhibits  from  the  two  countries  were 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  examined  by  large  num- 
bers of  people.  The  Russian  system  was  so  clearly  superior 
to  our  own  that  President  Runklc  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  secured  the  exhibits,  and,  using  them  as  a 
basis,  devised  the  laboratory  system  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  leading  technical  schools  of  this  country. 
From  the  same  source  came  a  very  strong  impetus  to  the 
manual  training  movement  in  America. 

These  examples  lead  to  the  belief  that  World's  Fairs  have 
played  an  important  part  in  working  out  the  systems  now  used 
in  the  two  great  fields  of  practical  education — the  drawing 
room  and  the  laboratory. 

The  earlier  World's  Fairs  contained  industrial  products  that 
were  really  the  result  of  work  done  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  ct  Metiers  in  France,  and  at  similar  schools.  There  were 
shown  also  instruments  of  precision,  libraries,  museums,  and 
other  collections,  apparatus  for  scientific  experiment  and  for 
illustrating  special  processes,  and  many  other  objects  which 
are  important  aids  to  education.  These  were  not  placed  in 
the  educational  section,  however,  but  came  under  the  general 
head  of  "Products  of  art  and  industry."  They  were  com- 
mended by  international  juries  for  their  cheapness  and  finish 
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rather  than  for  their  importance  to  science  or  teaching.  In 
1867  educational  exhibits  were  given  some  prominence  as  a 
special  class,  and  since  then  they  have  become,  by  a  process  of 
segregation,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  international 
exhibitions.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  idea  that 
frequent  exhibitions  of  all  that  relates  to  education  should 
be  held  so  as  to  permit  everyone  interested  to  profit  by  the 
experiments  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Before 
journalism  and  the  facilities  for  quick  communication  had 
developed  to  their  present  state,  this  opportunity  for  compar- 
ative study  was  especially  valuable,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  forces  in  shaping  the  progress  of  education. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  influence  of  exhibits  on  the 
people  who  attend  the  Exhibition,  they  produce  important 
results  in  two  other  ways : 

(i)  Through  the  reports  written  on  each  occasion  by  com- 
petent experts  from  different  countries,  summarizing  not  only 
the  contents  of  the  educational  section,  but  also  the  important 
features  of  the  systems  represented  by  it.  In  1876  when 
France  sent  M.  F.  Buisson  to  the  Centennial  to  study  the 
American  system  of  primary  education,  he  produced  a  report 
based  almost  entirely  upon  the  exhibits,  which  was  influential 
in  securing  his  appointment,  in  1879,  ^s  director  of  primary 
instruction  in  France.  Through  that  report  and  the  exhibits 
it  described,  America  exerted  a  direct  influence  on  the  course  of 
popular  education  in  several  European  countries.  (2)  Through 
large  contributions  made  to  pedagogical  museums  and  libra- 
ries. Materials  secured  from  the  exhibition  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  in  1854,  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  pedagogical  section  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  collections  sent  to  the  Expo- 
sition of  1873  founded  a  pedagogical  museum  in  Vienna; 
valuable  additions  were  left  to  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  after  the  Centennial;  and 
the  remains  of  the  educational  section  in  1878  were  used  to 
start  the  Musee  Pedagogique  in  Paris.  Our  own  educational 
exhibit  in  the  latter  year  was  regarded  as  so  valuable  by  the 
different    nations    that    they  competed  very  eagerly  for  pes- 
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session  of  it.     The  greater  part   remained  in  Paris,  and  the 
rest  was  divided  between  Japan,  Italy,  and  Enghand. 

Exhibits  sent  by  schools  for  the  defective  classes  have 
always  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  served  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  in  use  for  teaching  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  At  each  exhibi- 
tion held  since  1867  these  schools  have  been  represented,  and 
the  United  States  has  shown  herself  among  the  foremost 
nations  in  caring  for  this  class  of  unfortunates.  In  1885, 
at  the  World's  Industrial  Centennial  and  Cotton  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  there  was  an  exhibit  made  by  the  United 
States  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  and  near  by  was  a  member  of 
one  of  them  who  "took  pleasure  in  showing  its  several  articles 
and  conversing  with  deaf  mutes,  in  their  own  peculiar  way." 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  phases  of  education  that 
have  immediate  and  tangible  results,  and  can  therefore  be 
illustrated  readily  by  a  collection  of  pupils'  work  and  the 
apparatus  used  in  producing  it,  it  remains  to  consider  the  rep- 
resentation of  schools  in  which  the  results  of  pupils'  work  are 
not  of  a  material  sort. 

The  final  product  of  education  exists  only  in  the  mind.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  better  industrial  products,  by  more  use- 
ful inventions,  by  the  increased  importance  of  books  and 
works  of  art  among  the  productions  of  the  people,  by  better 
journals,  by  evidences  of  a  growing  interest  in  public  affairs, 
by  a  higher  standard  of  living,  by  a  thousand  and  one  results 
for  which  education  is  indirectly  responsible.  But  the  direct 
results  of  education,  the  higher  intelligence,  the  mental  train- 
ing, the  increased  power  to  control  self  and  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, these  cannot  be  shown  in  a  material  form.  Many  of  the 
causes  which  produce  these  effects  may  be  traced  through  an 
exhibit  of  the  scope  and  excellence  of  educational  systems  in 
which  are  shown  the  appliances  provided  for  instruction,  the 
programmes  of  study,  the  various  influences  which  surround 
the  pupil;  and  the  results  of  these  influences  may  be  seen  in 
the  work  produced  by  him  while  he  remains  a  student.  This 
is  a  mere  beginning,  but  it  is  valuable  because  it  shows  the 
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actual  results  attained  by  the  methods  of  education  in  use  at 
the  time  an  exhibition  is  held,  and  supplies  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  particular  systems. 

The  force  that  is  most  potent  in  preparing  a  nation  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  self-government  intelligently  is  popular  edu- 
cation. Lay  broad  foundations,  by  developing  the  intelligence 
of  the  lower  classes;  give  each  man  a  direct  influence  on  the 
government  and  thereby  a  direct  interest  in  it ;  that  is,  estab- 
lish universal  education  and  universal  suffrage,  and  you  have 
made  substantial  progress  toward  the  ideal  government. 

Since  popular  education  is  of  so  much  importance,  it  will  be 
a  profitable  task  to  trace  its  history  since  1851,  as  shown  by 
the  objects  sent  to  international  exhibitions.  In  185 1  there 
was  no  attempt  to  make  an  exhibit  of  this  kind.  Education, 
as  such,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  local  fairs  held  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  of  the  national  fairs  held  in  later  times,  nor  of  the 
first  international  exhibition.  The  Society  of  Arts  gave  it  no 
separate  place  in  the  official  classification.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent manufacturers  from  placing  among  their  products  such 
articles  as  books,  pens,  paper,  models,  charts,  maps,  toys,  and 
many  others  that  are  indispensable  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  any  well  regulated  school. 
When  the  international  jury  examined  the  objects  classed  as 
miscellaneous,  they  also  found  certain  models  which  were 
decidedly  educational  in  character,  such  as  an  orrery;  a  box 
of  cubes,  bricks,  etc.,  for  teaching  tangible  arithmetic;  speci- 
mens of  levers;  a  scale-beam  and  steel-yard;  and  a  sectional 
model  of  the  working  parts  of  the  steam  engine.  The  reports 
therefore  contain  the  following  entry:  "The  exhibitor  of  the 
only  educational  models  which  have  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  jury,  is  Professor  Edward  Cowper,  of  Kensington 
Park  Villas,  to  whom  a  prize  medal  is  awarded."  The  school 
of  design  in  London  also  received  a  prize  medal,  and  certain 
of  its  pupils  were  given  honorable  mention. 

The  first  true  educational  exhibit  in  England  was  held  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  during  July  and  August,  1854.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and   was  ap- 
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proved  heartily  by  the  Prince  Consort.  To  bring  together  a 
collection  of  the  materials  employed  in  teaching  and  of  the 
visible  results  of  instruction  in  various  countries,  was  the 
object  of  this  exhibition,  and  considering  the  novelty  of  the 
plan  it  was  very  successful.  There  was,  however,  no  attempt 
to  show  illustrations  or  models  of  school  buildings  or  of  school 
furniture  and  fittings.  In  spite  of  the  desire  to  make  this 
exhibition  as  international  as  possible,  foreign  countries  were 
not  very  fully  represented.  The  schools  of  Great  Britain  sent 
exhibits  of  methods,  appliances,  and  works  which  were  of 
great  value  in  studying  the  English  system,  and  these, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  exhibits,  were 
purchased  by  the  government  and  placed  in  the  newly  founded 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
pedagogical  collection.  The  teachers  gathered  together  at 
this  time  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  appli- 
ances and  materials  used  in  different  countries,  but  they  met 
in  conferences  to  compare  ideas,  to  discuss  methods,  and  to 
draw  from  conversation  and  lectures  the  richest  results  of  the 
experience  of  those  among  them  whose  fields  of  work  were  far 
distant,  and  who  had  come  from  India  and  all  parts  of  the 
continent  to  contribute  their  share  to  this  first  international 
congress  of  educators.  The  seeds  thus  planted  have  borne 
rich  fruits  in  the  conferences  of  all  sorts  held  in  connection 
with  more  recent  international  exhibitions. 

Although  the  French  educators  took  part  in  the  gatherings 
at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and  were  therefore  well  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  an  international  exhibit  of  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  education,  they  accomplished  very  little  in  that  depart- 
ment at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855.  The  classification 
enumerates  the  various  materials  for  teaching  the  sciences, 
letters,  and  liberal  arts,  and  even  has  a  special  section  for 
materials  for  elementary  instruction,  but  the  exhibits  in  the 
latter  were  too  meager  to  deserve  notice  here.  The  materials 
for  higher  grades  of  instruction  were  more  fully  shown,  but,  as 
in  185 1,  only  as  articles  of  commercial  or  industrial  value. 

In    1862  the   idea  of  making  a  complete  exhibit  of  educa- 
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tional  methods  and  materials  at  an  international  exhibition  of 
industry  and  art  appears  for  the  first  time.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  foreigners,  who  were 
present  in  1854,  there  were  very  few  people  outside  of  Eng- 
land who  realized  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
exhibition  of  such  a  collection. 

In  the  jury  reports  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  occurs  the 
following  statement :  "The  great  utility  of  an  educational 
collection  consists  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  compar- 
ison, and  the  classification  most  to  be  desired  in  such  a  collec- 
tion is  not  a  geographical  one,  but  one  of  objects.  If  all  the 
appliances  intended  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  any  given 
subject  were  to  be  brought  together  from  various  countries ; 
if,  for  example,  the  person  specially  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  could  find  in  one  compartment  all  the  text-books 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  science,  all  the  tabular  les- 
sons, the  counting  frames,  the  visible  illustrations  of  fractions 
and  of  notation,  the  weights  and  measures,  and  the  latest  and 
best  devices  for  facilitating  counting,  for  suggesting  new  forms 
of  oral  exercises,  or  for  throwing  light  on  the  principles  of 
numbers;  and  if  all  these  objects  were  arranged  solely  with 
reference  to  the  truth  to  be  taught,  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tional exhibition  to  teachers  would  be  incalculable."  This  is 
the  ideal  which  educators  have  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
preparing  their  exhibits.  Few  could  have  opportunities  for 
world-wide  travel ;  few  possess  the  necessary  linguistic  abili- 
ties to  make  the  most  of  such  opportunities,  if  they  had 
them ;  few  could,  have  obtained  the  entree  necessary  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  school  systems  in  foreign  countries, 
or  could  have  afforded  the  great  outlay  of  time  and  money 
required  for  such  an  investigation.  Without  these  interna- 
tional exhibitions  the  majority  of  educators  would  therefore 
be  unable  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  educational  systems. 
It  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  them  that  in  the  last 
thirty  years  there  have  been  a  series  of  exhibitions  which  have 
brought  together  the  educational  methods,  materials,  and  works 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  each  has  more  nearly 
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reached  the  ideal  arrangement,  viz.,  the  one  that  brings  all 
systems  together  and  places  them  side  by  side  in  a  single 
building.  Exhibits  which  really  represent  everything  of  value 
to  educators  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  speak  for  themselves  to 
a  great  extent,  but  when  interpreted  by  able  and  enthusiastic 
teachers,  as  they  have  been  in  some  of  the  later  exhibitions, 
they  become  doubly  valuable. 

In  1861  the  National  Committee  of  Advice  prepared  an 
elaborate  classification  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  an  international  court  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  was  a  noble  conception,  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  it  could  be  realized.  It  had  to  be  modified  for 
two  reasons : 

First,  each  of  the  foreign  countries  desired  to  keep  its  edu- 
cational exhibit  in  its  own  special  court. 

Secondly,  the  space  offered  to  the  Commissioners  for  edu- 
cation was  equal  to  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  space  asked  for 
by  British  educators  alone.  The  result  was  that  although 
there  were  619  exhibitors,  representing  18  different  countries, 
their  exhibits  had  to  be  distributed  through  the  buildings 
which  covered  24^  acres,  and  they  were  therefore  quite  inac- 
cessible for  critical  examination  as  a  whole. 

In  1867  the  French  commissioners  followed  the  example 
set  by  England  in  1862  and  assigned  to  education  a  prominent 
place  in  the  classification.  They  made  two  mistakes,  how- 
ever, that  prevented  the  exhibits  sent  from  accomplishing  the 
results  hoped  for: 

(i)  Instead  of  recognizing  popular  education  as  an  indivisi- 
ble whole,  they  divided  the  objects  representing  it  into  two 
classes :  (a)  material  and  methods  for  the  teaching  of  children ; 
and  (b)  libraries  and  materials  for  instruction  of  adults  in  the 
family,  the  workshop,  the  commercial  and  corporation  schools. 
This  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  between  the  juries 
of  admission  and  also  the  juries  of  awards  for  these  two 
classes. 

(2)  The  educational  exhibits  were  distributed  over  a  large 
area.      They    appeared  in  the    galleries   for  liberal  arts,    for 
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machinery,  for  fine  arts,  for  food,  for  raw  materials,  and  also 
in  the  Park.  As  a  result,  no  system  was  symmetrically  repre- 
sented, the  juries  and  other  persons  interested  could  not  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  exhibits  that 
were  made,  and  even  the  official  reports,  that  should  stand  as 
a  permanent  record  of  all  that  the  educational  classes  con- 
tained, were  incomplete. 

Since  1867  there  has  been  a  growth  toward  the  ideal 
arrangement,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  1893  exhibits  of  all  the 
important  types  of  educational  institutions,  excepting  schools 
of  agriculture,  will  be  grouped  in  a  single  building.  Even  then, 
the  exhibits  from  several  of  the  largest  States — notably  Illi- 
nois and  California — and  from  many  foreign  countries  and 
special  institutions  must  be  placed  elsewhere. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 

To  be  concluded 


Ill 

RELATIONS  OF  LITERATURE  AND 
PHILOLOGY 

It  is  apparent  from  various  statements  finding  place  in  print 
that  the  relations  of  literary  and  philological  study  are  some- 
what strained.  Now  and  again  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  a  real  conflict  exists  between  these  two.  Moreover 
there  are  professed  adherents  of  the  one  and  supporters  of  the 
other,  who  get  ranged  on  opposite  sides  and  occasionally  come 
to  pitched  battles  in  the  war  of  words.  The  positions  taken 
in  these  combats  are  various.  Some  claim  that  philology  has 
no  right  to  exist  at  all,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  "dead,"  it 
deals  only  with  "the  past,"  it  has  no  "practical"  value.  Others 
assert  that  philology  has  usurped  the  place  literature  should 
have  in  the  schools,  and  that  its  usurpation  has  not  only 
deposed  literature,  but  has  driven  it  to  a  "degrading  vas- 
salage." Still  others  impute  to  philology  other  baleful  influ- 
ences. It  has  not  "produced"  any  powerful  writer,  no  "men 
who  have  become  intellectual  forces,"  while  of  course  all  make 
the  usual  Biblical  allusion  to  "dry  bones"  and  the  stale  meta- 
phorical reference  to  "roots."  To  these  must  be  added  the 
curses  not  loud  but  deep,  that  never  get  into  print  although 
they  may  occur  with  periodical  frequency.  On  the  other 
hand  the  philologist  has  been  known  to  assert  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  teach  the  "intangible,"  or  to  examine  in  matters  of 
"taste,"  and  therefore  taste  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  college  and 
university  instruction.  We  are  told  that  the  "Germans" — 
who  are  always  a  red  rag  to  some  people  in  educational  circles 
— speak  with  great  disparagement  of  Belletristen,  and  that 
even  in  other  countries  "one  finds  at  every  turn  invectives" 
against  literature  and  literary  teaching. 

But  the  writer  wishes  to  be  fair  to  both  parties,  or  rather  to 
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lay  aside  the  polemical  attitude  entirely,  recognizing  neither 
party.  And  yet  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  attacks  come 
more  largely  from  the  adherents  of  literature  than  from  the 
other  side.  For  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  that  the  philologist 
professes  to  find  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, and  some  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  preference  for 
teaching  literature  rather  than  language.  But  it  is  certainly 
rare,  if  not  somewhat  unprecedented,  that  the  teacher  of  liter- 
ature professes  a  real  enjoyment  of  philology.  He  is  some- 
what more  likely  to  say,  if  he  refers  to  philology  at  all  except 
in  an  invective,  "Oh,  yes,  philology  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  certain  minds,"  or  philology  "in  its  highest  depart- 
ments" is  "of  immense  interest  and  value,"  which  implies 
somewhat  strongly  that  in  its  lowest  departments  philology  is 
by  no  means  so  valuable  or  so  charming. 

This  attitude  of  literature  toward  philology  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  scientific  study  of  language 
is  steadily  gaining  a  place  for  itself  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. And  yet  the  gains  of  philology  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  might  be  supposed  from  some  things  said.  For  example,  a 
writer  in  the  Critic  of  May  5,  1888,  says:  "In  this  country 
and  in  England,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  study  of  English 
Literature  has  been  steadily  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
philology.  .  .  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  United  States  which  has  a  department 
of  literature."  Yale  having  been  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion. Professor  Beers  answered  in  a  following  number  of  the 
same  periodical,  that  not  only  were  both  statements  wholly 
untrue  of  Yale,  but  the  "crying  need"  of  the  college  was  more 
of  the  "scientific  study  of  English."  It  might  also  have  been 
pointed  out  that  in  half  a  dozen  "higher  institutions"  of  this 
country  departments  of  literature  do  exist,  while,  in  the  major- 
ity of  smaller  colleges,  the  method  of  teaching  literature  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  "steadily  subordinated  to  the  study 
of  philology,"  although  it  may  be  severely  criticised  in  other 
respects.  This  latter  fact  may  be  strongly  emphasized.  For, 
while  in  some  of  the  many  smaller  colleges  over  the  land  a 
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little  Anglo-Saxon  is  studied,  in  no  true  sense  can  it  be  said 
that  English  philology  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 

Nor  is  the  writer  in  the  Critic  more  fortunate  in  his  state- 
ment with  respect  to  England.  He  says  prophetically, 
"American  universities,  however,  will  not  be  the  first  to  estab- 
lish professorships  of  literature.  The  matter  has  advanced 
further  in  England  than  it  has  here.  .  .  Long  after  English 
universities  are  teaching  literature,  American  universities  will 
be  teaching  philology."  Something  has  been  said  of  the 
actual  teaching  of  literature  in  this  country.  Let  us  see  how 
it  is  in  England.  By  English  universities  we  usually  mean 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  at  least  we  place  them  first.  Yet 
neither  of  these  has  a  professor  of  literature,  although  some 
lectures  on  poetry  are  given  each  year  at  Oxford,  and  Profes- 
sor Skcat  of  Cambridge  has  produced  some  books  of  great 
service  to  literary  study.  The  three  men  holding  professor- 
ships of  English  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  pre-eminently 
linguists.  Moreover  it  is  only  some  five  years  since  the  advo- 
cates of  literary  study  desired  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  Oxford  with 
a  professor  of  literature,  but  were  defeated,  after  much  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  eminent  men,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
teaching  of  language.  Still  more,  the  one  professor  of  litera- 
ture in  the  British  Empire,  with  whom  no  professor  in  a 
similar  line  at  any  English  university  may  be  compared,  is 
Edward  Dowden  at  the  Irish  University  of  Dublin. 

Mistakes  such  as  these  ought  to  make  any  disputant  cau- 
tious. Yet  such  mistakes  are  not  uncommonly  made  by  the 
adherents  of  literary  study,  or  better  the  opponents  of  philol- 
ogy. For  instance  this  same  writer  in  the  Critic,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  philological  method  applied  to  literature,  has 
this  remarkable  characterization  of  modern  languages:  "The 
method  employed,  a  long  and  exacting  course  in  the  crudest 
periods  of  language — language-forms  zvhich  had  not  even  a 
gramviatical  structure,  7intil  it  luas  made  to  order  for  them  by 
modern  grammarians."  Apparently,  in  the  conception  of  this 
individual,  there  was  a  time  when  the  speakers  of  Greek  or 
Latin  assembled  and  formally  adopted  a  "grammatical  struc- 
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ture,"  so  that  it  did  not  need  to  be  "made  to  order"  for  them. 
This  remarkable  conception  deserves  to  be  placed  in  a  virtu- 
oso's collection,  not  for  its  gross  ignorance,  but  for  the  gross 
conceit  of  one  who  attempts  to  discuss  a  subject  without  the 
most  rudimentary  ideas  of  that  which  he  opposes. 

And  yet  this  is  not  a  casual  mistake,  an  inadvertency  per- 
haps of  one  who  opposes  the  scientific  study  of  language.     It 
is  a  mistake  that  many  such  opponents  do  not  blush  to  make. 
A  most   active    supporter   of    literature    as  a    study   is   Mr. 
J.  Churton  Collins,  who  has  written   several  articles  for  Eng- 
lish reviews,  and  has  recently  published  these  and  other  essays 
in  book  form.'     In  one  of  the  chapters  occurs  this  sentence : 
"Literature  on  the  side  of  art,  history,  and  aesthetic  is  wholly 
ignored,  and    .    .    .    the  study  of  our  classics  is  saddled  and 
encumbered  by  a  lumbering  and  repulsive  apparatus  of  Gothic, 
Moesogothic,  Icelandic,  and  Old  Saxon."     Again,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  to  write  "Gothic,  Moesogothic"  as  if  they  were 
two   distinct  languages   may    be    only  a  slip,  and    this   may 
extenuate  what  is  otherwise  gross   ignorance;    yet  I  believe 
Mr.  Collins  would  be   the  last   to  pass   over  lightly   such  a 
"slip"  by  an  opponent  of   literature.     He  was  not   chary  in 
dealing  with   Mr.  Edmund   Gosse  some  years  ago,  when  the 
latter  was  guilty  of  considerable  blunders  in  his  Cambridge 
lectures.      In   another  chapter  Bentley  is   cited  as  a  typical 
philologist,  and  with  absolute  assurance  on  the  subject  he  is 
treating  Mr.  Collins  sums  up  the  claims  of  philology  in  this 
way:  "The  mind  it  neither  enlarges,  stimulates,  nor  refines. 
On  the  contrary  it  too  often  induces  or  confirms  that  peculiar 
woodenness  and  opacity,  that  singular  coarseness  of  feeling 
and  purblindness  of  moral  and  intellectual  vision,  which  has 
in  all   ages  been   characteristic  of   mere  philologists."     It    is 
perhaps  reasonable  to  say  that  Mr.  Collins  apologizes  in  his 
preface  for  a  slight  "polemical  attitude"  in  his  book;  other- 
wise might  be  pleaded  the  ordinary  excuse  for  this  nonsense, 
that  anyone  may  poke  fun  at  philology. 

Similar  examples  might  be  multiplied.     In  the  Century  of 

'  The  Study  of  English  Literature.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891. 
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Januaiy,  1891,  appeared  an  "open  letter"  which  particularly 
exemplifies  a  common  misunderstanding  of  the  very  nature  of 
philology  and  of  its  aims.  We  are  told  that  "In  the  United 
States  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  powerful  writer  who 
knows  anything  about  philology — or,  toput  it  better,  there  is 
not  a  single  philologian  who  is  a  powerful  writer."  And 
again,  "It  [philology]  has  already  ceased  to  have  any  real  influ- 
ence upon  the  opinions  of  mankind.  .  .  It  has  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  desires  of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  intellectual  needs  or  desires  of  the  world  at  large." 
Here  is  a  doleful  picture  of  this  subject  that  has  "fallen  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  desires  of  their  own"  ;  yet  is  there 
not  a  little  inconsistency  in  the  mournful  attitude  because  a 
subject  of  so  little  real  value  has  got  into  the  hands  of  such 
base  men?  According  to  this  writer  also  philology,  among 
other  evils,  is  an  ungrateful  child— "how  sharper  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth"!  "It  is  a  curious  fact,"  we  arc  told,  "that  mod- 
ern philology,  which  rejects  as  unscientific  everything  savoring 
of  belles-lettres,  owes  its  own  original  impulse  to  literature, 
and  not  to  its  own  inherent  force." 

But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  criticisms,  indeed  in 
spite  of  them,  the  scientific  study  of  English,  as  of  language  in 
general,  has  gained  ground  both  in  England  and  America. 
That  this  new  impulse  has  met  with  favor  is  due  both  to  the 
subject  itself  and  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  The  new  science 
appeals  to  students  because  of  its  exactness,  the  wide  range 
of  unexplored  territory,  and  the  necessity  of  the  historical 
method  in  language  study.  Moreover,  the  age  is  one  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  with  its  spirit  and  aims  philological 
study  is  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  may  seem  that  this  extended  discussion  has  not  the 
closest  connection  with  the  relations  of  literature  and  philol- 
ogy. And  yet  just  this  was  necessary  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  controversial  spirit  with  which  the  subject  has  been  too 
often  approached.  Unquestionably  this  spirit  has  been  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  consideration  of  either 
line  of  study,  while  it  has  tended  to  establish  the  idea  that 
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there  is  a  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two  subjects. 
That  no  such  antagonism  does  exist  in  the  subjects  them- 
selves, it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  prove.  Let  me  lay  down 
some  fundamental  principles.  In  philology  we  are  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of  language  as  a  science;  in  literature  we 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  one  the  methods 
of  exact  science  are  employed ;  in  the  other  aesthetic  criticism. 
The  one  discusses  language  with  reference  to  its  phonetic, 
inflectional,  and  syntactical  systems;  the  other  deals  with 
language  solely  as  a  medium  of  thought  considered  as  it  gives 
pleasure  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind  and  heart.  The  aim 
of  the  one  is  to  understand  the  natural  in  expression,  its 
origin  and  development ;  the  aim  of  the  other  is  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  differentiate  two  such  diverse 
subjects.  Nor  would  there  be  any  conflict  between  them  but 
for  two  considerations  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  both  classes  of  students  use  the  same  material. 
The  philologist  claims  Chaucer  and  Shakspereas  does  the  liter- 
ary critic.  It  is  true  there  need  be  no  antagonism  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  for  the  philologist  makes  no  exclusive  claim 
to  Ghaucer.  To  him,  for  a  different  period,  the  Ormulum  is 
as  important  as  Chaucer  for  his  time,  and  the  literary  student 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  Ormulum  even  to  the  philolo- 
gist. Nor  is  the  claim  of  the  philologist  unjust.  Indeed  lit- 
erature owes  him  a  debt  on  this  very  account.  It  was  not 
until  philology  took  up  the  study  of  Chaucer's  language,  that 
the  full  brightness  of  that  morning  star  of  English  poetry  was 
appreciated.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  a  good 
share  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  acknowledged  Chaucer's 
greatness  in  some  respects,  but  all  felt  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for  his  "rude  verse."  Chaucer  was  "incorrect"  and  "un- 
polished," until  a  philological  examination  showed  the 
perfection  of  his  verse  and  disproved  the  slander  of  cen- 
turies. Moreover,  no  one  can  attempt  to  read  Chaucer  in  his 
own  tongue,  or  pronounce  him  as  he  was  pronounced  by  his 
contemporaries,  until  the  philologist  lays  down  the  body  of 
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rules.  All  textual  emendations,  also,  as  well  as  all  elucida- 
tions that  depend  on  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language, 
must  first  be  scrutinized  by  the  philologist,  if  they  do  not 
originate  with  him.  The  puns  and  quibbles  of  Shakspere  are 
often  ridiculous,  until  the  study  of  his  pronunciation  shows 
that  no  single  one  was  not  a  real  witticism.  Even  so  late  a 
writer  as  Pope  requires  this  same  study  to  justify  the  "cor- 
rectness" of  many  of  his  rhymes.  Above  all,  the  most  certain 
tests  of  genuineness  for  an  author's  works,  as  well  as  of  the 
times  at  which  they  were  written,  rest  on  philological 
grounds,  and  the  application  of  these  must  remain  with  the 
specialist.  By  such  tests  the  genuine  works  of  Chaucer  have 
been  separated  with  great  certainty  from  no  inconsiderable 
number  attributed  to  him,  while  the  plays  of  Shakspere  have 
also  been  set  in  fairly  accurate  chronological  order,  a  fact  of 
no  little  value  to  the  student  of  literature. 

The  remaining  reason  why  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
two  subjects  is  that  the  philologist,  by  the  rise  of  the  new 
science  of  language,  has  apparently  usurped  the  place  of  the 
teacher  of  literature.  Unquestionably  this  ought  not  to  be 
so.  Our  own  literature  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  there 
were  someone  to  insist  on  teaching  it  with  the  force  that  the 
German  Emperor  has  lately  given  to  the  teaching  of  German 
in  his  own  country.  Nor  should  we  give  up  philological 
study.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  The  answer  ought  not 
to  be  far  to  seek.  Let  the  two  subjects  be  properly  differen- 
tiated, each  study  resting  on  a  separate  foundation.  Let  each 
be  given  its  fair  share  of  time,  with  every  encouragement  that 
can  be  afforded  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  claims  of 
each,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  jealous  attitude  each  holds 
toward  the  other.  Such  differentiation  has  already  begun  in 
some  of  our  American  universities,  and  this  alone  will  solve 
the  increasingly  important  problem. 

But  whether  we  grant  that  the  differentiation  mentioned 
solves  the  problem  or  not,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the 
scope  and   aims    of    each   line    of  work.     What,  then,  is  the 
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function  of  a  school  of  literature?  And  here  on  the  threshold 
we  are  met  by  the  objection  of  those  who  say  literature  can- 
not be  taught.  It  is  true  this  question  is  not  usually  raised  in 
this  country;  indeed  all  such  questions  are  usually  ignored  by 
the  silent  acquiescence  in  appointing  to  chairs  of  English  liter- 
ature persons  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  can  talk 
pleasantly  about  the  novels  of  the  day,  or  have  perhaps  writ- 
ten an  article  or  two  for  a  popular  magazine.  But  in  England 
this  question  has  been  seriously  discussed — such  a  man  as 
Edward  A.  Freeman  taking  the  negative.  A  similar  opinion 
has  also  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  literature  at 
Oxford  in  recent  years,  and  no  such  chair  exists  at  Cambridge. 
The  upholders  of  this  view  take  the  position  that  literature  is 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  aesthetic  criticism  has  not  been, 
or  cannot  be,  systematized.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  view.  The  history  of  literary  criticism,  at  least  by 
contemporaries,  is  the  history  of  repeated  failures.  The  con- 
temporary estimate  of  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Bj/ron,  Shelley, 
Southey,  Keats,  Moore,  not  to  speak  of  later  poets,  or  a  host 
of  minor  ones  overestimated  in  their  own  time,  are  instances  in 
point.  This  must  be,  as  long  as  there  are  no  absolute  criteria 
of  literary  greatness — in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  with  any  completeness  the  principles  of  the 
aesthetics  of  literature.  As  long  as  this  is  so,  aesthetic  criti- 
cism is  not  in  itself  a  subject  for  university  instruction.  In 
the  hands  of  a  master  it  will  always  be  suggestive,  inspiring, 
valuable.  But  it  will  be  this  in  spite  of  its  formless  character, 
while  in  the  hands  of  any  other  than  a  master  it  will  be  mere 
shoddy  and  dilettantism. 

If  this  were  all  of  literature,  therefore,  one  might  easily 
despair  of  its  place  in  a  college  or  university.  But  there  are 
phases  of  literature  that  may  be  taught.  It  is  possible  so  to 
plan  the  work,  that  one  cannot  find  fault  with  it  as  a  subject 
of  instruction.  To  understand  how  this  may  be  done  let  us 
take  the  best  that  is  said  by  the  supporters  of  literary  study. 
Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  has  this  to  say:  "In  legislating  for  the 
teaching   of  English   literature    ...    we  have    obviously    to 
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bear  two  things  in  mind — the  necessity  for  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  it  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  treatment  of  it  from  a  critical  point  of  view." 
Evidently  this  does  present  phases  of  literature  that  may  be 
studied  and  taught.  The  "historical  point  of  view"  would 
require  the  study  of  an  author,  as  an  outcome  of  preceding 
ideas  and  conditions,  in  his  relation  to  his  time  and  to  the 
stream  of  literary  history.  Under  "a  critical  point  of  view" 
the  same  writer  proposes  "verbal  analysis,  analysis  of  form 
and  style,  analysis  of  sentiment,  ethic,  and  thought" ;  and 
here  again  we  have  one  or  two  subjects  at  least  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  most  exact  treatment,  as  verbal  analysis  and 
the  analysis  of  form  and  style.  To  a  common  criticism  that 
verbal  analysis  does  not  belong  to  the  study  of  literature, 
Edward  Dowden,  certainly  an  unprejudiced  judge,  opposes 
the  following  emphatic  statement :  "Some  persons  seem  to 
fear  that  a  close  attention  to  textual  difficulties,  conjectural 
emendations,  obsolete  words,  allusions  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  such  like  will  quench  an  interest  in  the  higher 
meanings  of  the  play.     I  have  not  found  it  so." 

In  the  same  article  Professor  Dowden,  the  best  exponent 
of  literary  criticism  at  present,  outlines  his  plan  for  the  teach- 
ing of  English  literature.  First,  selecting  some  great  work  of 
a  great  author,  he  would  "approach  the  piece  from  every 
side,"  study  it,  that  is,  in  its  language,  form,  style,  and 
thought.  Next  should  be  considered  the  author's  work  as  a 
whole;  and  thirdly,  the  literature  of  the  period  as  part  of  a 
great  movement,  the  movement  of  the  age.  Lastly  should 
come  the  philosophic  and  comparative  study  of  literature. 
To  sum  up,  there  are'  at  least  three  lines  of  literary  study, 
against  which  no  objections  of  indefiniteness  can  possibly  be 
urged.     They  are : 

I.  The  study  of  an  author's  language.  This  is  placed  first 
because  it  is  an  essential  in  all  our  older  authors,  and  to  some 
extent  even  in  the  most  modern,  though  it  is  by  no  means  of 
prime  importance  except  as  a  factor  in  literary  study.  This 
portion  of  the  study  necessarily  rests  on  philology. 
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2.  The  historical  study  of  literature.  This  part  of  the 
study  deals  with  history  and  biography.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  herein  to  obtrude  the  skeleton  of  dates  and 
events,  since  it  is  rather  the  age's  "outward  body  and  inward 
spirit"  that  should  be  sought.  Moreover,  as  history  becomes 
philosophic  by  special  attention  to  causes  and  effects,  so  liter- 
ary history  may  study  the  causes  of  growth  and  decay,  and 
examine  the  reasons  for  those  flood  tides  that  come  upon  the 
seas  of  national  thought. 

3.  The  comparative  study  of  literature.  This  is  a  study  of 
origins  and  influences,  of  one  nation  in  its  effect  upon  another, 
of  classicism,  romanticism,  realism  as  they  appear  in  different 
countries.  In  this  department  literature  is  studied  as  both 
national  and  international. 

To  these  should  be  added  a  fourth  division,  the  criticism  of 
literature  as  one  of  the  fine  arts;  but,  as  pointed  out,  this  is  as 
yet  unsystematic  and  formless.  Few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  at  the  principles  upon  which  esthetic  criticism 
rests,  and  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  discredit  has 
been  thrown  upon  literary  teaching  itself.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, here  is  a  most  important  field  to  be  occupied  in  the 
future. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  sphere  of  philology,  and 
especially  the  philology  that  relates  to  the  English  tongue. 
That  there  is  a  great  future  for  a  science  so  young  and  vigor- 
ous no  one  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
can  doubt.  Indeed  the  science  is  but  entering  upon  the  pos- 
session of  a  vast  field  of  knowledge,  the  results  of  which  must 
be  of  immense  value  in  explaining  the  nature  and  growth  of 
language.  Some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  science  may  be 
gained  by  considering  its  relations  to  other  spheres  of  knowl- 
edge. Philology,  in  its  study  of  languages  as  they  relate  to 
races,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  science  of  ethnology.  As 
an  interpreter  of  historical  records,  it  is  the  helpmeet  of  his- 
tory. As  assisting  in  the  elucidation  of  textual  difficulties,  it 
is  the  handmaid  of  literature.  In  its  consideration  of  origins 
in  language,  the  virgin  field  of  sematology,  or  the  science  of 
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meanings  in  words,  and  those  changes  in  the  forms  of  speech 
depending  on  the  subtler  pscyhological  influences,  it  leans 
upon  philosophy.  Moreover,  the  methods  employed  in  philol- 
ogy are  now  without  question  those  of  the  exactest  science. 
In  no  science  is  the  comparative  method  more  strictly  used, 
for  at  the  present  day  all  proper  philological  teaching  rests  on 
a  comparative  basis.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  teach  the 
philology  of  a  single  tongue,  much  less  a  tongue  like  the  Eng- 
lish with  its  diverse  parts,  by  any  other  than  the  comparative 
method.  Finally,  the  science  is  in  that  stage  which  gives  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  inductive  research,  and  hence  per- 
haps the  greatest  educational  value. 

It  is  for  a  science  with  such  scope,  therefore,  that  a  proper 
differentiation  from  literature  is  asked,  and  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  its  importance.  This  will  leave  literature  free,  while  it 
will  also  prevent  misconceptions  as  to  the  true  aim  of  philol- 
ogy itself.  The  same  differentiation  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
study  of  any  language,  especially  so  in  the  classics.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  teachers  of  the  classics  are 
much  to  blame  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the  opponents  of 
their  line  of  study  to-day.  One  of  the  commonest  arguments 
for  classical  study  is  that  the  classics  are  culture  studies. 
And  yet  a  very  large  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in 
America  at  the  present  time  is  purely  philological,  and  the 
philological  study  of  the  classics  has  almost  as  slight  bearing 
upon  the  humanities  as  the  philological  study  of  Gothic. 
The  classical  ideal  remains  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  classical  teaching  has  been  revolutionized. 

It  was  said  that  the  philology  of  a  single  tongue  is  not  now 
taught  separately,  but  comparatively.  English  philology  can 
be  taught  rightly  only  as  a  part  of  Germanic  philology.  This 
is  recognized  more  fully  by  the  German  universities,  where, 
for  example,  English  is  taught  by  the  professor  of  the  larger 
subject.  This  may  suggest  a  commendable  plan  to  English 
and  American  universities;  for  it  would  clearly  be  a  saving  of 
labor  if  Germanic  philology  were  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
several  languages  being  taught  in  their  relation  to  the  larger 
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subject  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  individual  languages,  Ger- 
man and  English  especially,  on  the  other.  This  would  be 
gladly  approved  by  the  supporters  of  literature,  who  would 
thus  see  even  a  completer  separation  of  the  two  subjects, 
while  it  would  make  possible  more  scholarly  and  original 
work  in  the  philological  field. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  proposition  for  a  com- 
plete separation  of  two  such  diverse  subjects  is  not  only 
necessary  for  their  fullest  progress,  but  it  is  also  in  accordance 
with  the  specializing  tendency  of  the  age.  That  tendency 
has  already  affected  nearly  every  subject  from  the  sciences  to 
philosophy.  Strangely  enough  literature  and  language  have 
been  seldom  subjected  to  this  important  differentiation.  It  is 
so  equally  with  ancient  and  modern  languages.  And  yet  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  such  differentiation  must  surely 
come,  and  when  it  does  come  there  will  be  done  away,  it  may 
be  hoped,  the  jealousy,  the  supposed  antagonism,  and  the  mis- 
conceived criticism  that  have  so  slight  reason  for  existence. 

Oliver  Farrar  Emerson 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IV 

ELECTIVES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

In  February,  1886,  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  voted  to  reconstruct  the  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school.  The  courses  leading  to  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  were  made  to  accord  with  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  those  institutions,  and  need  no  further  mention  in  this 
paper.  But  the  general  course,  which  is  usually  followed  by 
those  who  end  their  school  life  at  the  high  school,  received,  as 
I  am  told,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  consideration  from  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  intrusted.  This 
committee  consisted  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
former  head-master  of  the  high  school,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  men  distinguished  for  sound 
learning  and  wide  experience. 

The  demand  for  a  new  course  of  study,  constructed  upon 
broader  and  more  generous  principles,  had  become  quite 
urgent,  and  had  taken  the  form  of  petitions  from  pupils  and 
parents,  who  often  protested  against  the  requirements  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  urged  that  boys  and  girls  should 
have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  special  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  individual  needs  and  aptitudes.  The  number  of  students 
admitted  to  special  courses  in  response  to  these  requests 
became  at  last  so  large  as  seriously  to  embarrass  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  school. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  President  Eliot  devised  a  new 
plan  of  work  for  the  Chelsea  high  school,  and  without  a  doubt 
the  discussions  that  were  rife  at  that  time  had  their  influence 
upon  the  committee  as  well  as  upon  the  community. 

The  problem  assigned  the  committee  was   found  to  be  a 
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difficult  one,  inasmuch  as  its  solution  involved  a  wise  selection 
of  correct  principles,  and  a  judicious  application  of  them. 
They  divided  the  subjects  of  study  into  three  classes:  pre- 
scribed studies,  alternative  studies,  and  electives.  The 
prescribed  studies,  that  is,  the  studies  required  of  every  pupil, 
were  English,  history,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. These  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  fundamental  and 
altogether  essential  for  the  attainment  of  that  high  mental 
and  moral  excellence  that  characterizes  the  good  man  and  the 
intelligent  citizen. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  authors  of  this  curriculum  were 
transcendentalists.  Literature  must  have  been  placed  first 
upon  the  list  because  it  has  to  do  with  what  Professor  Royce 
calls  the  inner  life,  refining  the  feelings,  and  bringing  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  subjects  that  are  profoundly  ethical 
and  philosophical ;  while  science,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns 
the  outer  life  and  interprets  the  child's  experiences  as  he  deals 
with  things  and  forces.  History,  moreover,  touches  life  on 
both  sides,  unfolding  to  the  student  both  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  race  and  its  progress  in  material 
things.  The  rise  and  growth  of  ideas  and  the  institutions 
that  embody  those  ideas  can  be  understood  and  appreciated 
only  through  the  study  of  history  and  literature.  The  citizen 
that  is  learned  in  these  is  the  natural  conservator  of  that 
which  we  regard  as  most  precious  in  our  civilization.  Those 
who  know  the  cost  of  "liberty  and  union"  are  the  ones  who 
most  freely  sacrifice  to  maintain  them.  Thus  English,  his- 
tory, and  science  are  the  groundwork  of  our  curriculum. 
Equip  a  young  man  with  the  training,  knowledge,  and  culture 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  as  this,  and  add  to  this 
acquirement  the  power  to  express  his  thought  with  ease  and 
accuracy  by  tongue  and  pen,  and  who  will  say  that  he  is  not 
well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship?  Upon  some  such 
theory  as  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  committee  must  have 
framed  this  programme  of  studies. 

The  required  course  in  English  and  history  comprises  an 
exercise  every  day  for  four  years.     This  is  supplemented  by 
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scientific  subjects  which,  excepting  the  elements  of  physics 

and  chemistry  for  which  no  substitute  is  offered,  are  arranged 

as  alternatives.     Every  pupil  must  have  four  exercises  a  week 

in  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  which  come  in  the 

following  order : 

Alternative  Studies 


FIRST   YEAR 

SECOND    YEAR 

THIRD   YEAR 

FOURTH   YEAR 

First  half 
year 

Physics 

Physics 

or 
Botany 

Chemistry 

or 
Mineralogy 

Psychology 

or 

Physical  Geography 

Ethics 

Second  half 
year 

Botany 

or 
Zoology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

or 
Economics 

Physiology 

Logic 

or 

Astronomy 

The  decision  of  the  committee  by  which  the  sciences  were 
made  prominent,  and,  in  a  modified  sense,  compulsory,  needs 
no  defense  and  no  explanation  to  a  generation  whose  life  has 
been  transformed  by  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  nine  exercises  a  week,  five  in 
English  and  history  and  four  in  science,  are  required  from 
every  pupil,  we  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  elective 
studies. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND   YEAR 


THIRD    YEAR 


FOURTH    YEAR 


Latin C5) 

Algebra (5) 

Drawing (3) 

Bookkeeping (3) 


Latin (5) 

Plane  Geometry...  .(3) 

French (3) 

Drawing Q3) 


Latin (5) 

Solid   (^.eometry (3) 

French (3) 

Germ.in (3) 

Drawing (3) 


Latin (5) 

Trigonometr>' (3) 

French (3) 

German (t,") 

Drawing (3) 


A  word  at  this  point  about  the  method  of  administering 
this  system  of  electives.  A  rule  of  the  school  board  requires 
every  pupil  to  have,  at  least,  twelve  exercises  per  week,  exclu- 
sive of  elocution,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill.  Thus  each 
pupil  must  have  one  elective,  and  may  take  as  many  more  as 
he  pleases.  There  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  compel  a  student  to  continue  the  study  of  an  elec- 
tive subject  that  he  has  once  begun.     The   only  restriction 
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placed  upon  him  is  that  he  must  retain  the  one  elective 
needed  to  make  up  the  minimum  requirement  of  twelve  exer- 
cises a  week. 

This  curriculum,  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time  and 
administered,  as  has  been  shown,  in  a  very  liberal  manner,  has 
been  in  operation  since  September,  1886,  I  have  accordingly 
tabulated  complete  statistics  for  the  classes  entering  the 
school  in  1886,  1887,  1888;  and  partial  statistics  for  classes 
admitted  in  1889,  1890,  1891.  This  table  is  compiled  from 
the  record  of  533  pupils,  and  has  been  arranged  to  answer  the 
six  following  questions : 

1.  What  proportion  of  each  class  has  taken  only  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  twelve  exercises  per  week? 

2.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  exercises  per 
week  for  a  pupil? 
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It  will  be  observed  that  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  which  are  elective  studies,  do  not 
appear  in  the  table.  A  small  number  each  year  have  expressed  a  wish  to  study  these  subjects, 
but  have  been  prevented  by  a  rule  of  the  school  board  which  provides  that  a  class  in  an  elective 
subject  of  the  junior  year  must  have  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils  ;  in  the  senior  year,  not  less  than 
ten.  This  rule  seems  necessary  to  protect  the  school  against  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
incident  to  the  formation  of  small  classes. 

The  relative  popularity  of  French  and  German  should  not  be  estimated  by  the  figures  in  the 
tables.  The  disparity  is  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  French  has  been  offered  a 
year  earlier  than  German,  a  mistake  which  is  now  corrected. 
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3.  To  what  degree  have  the  subjects  chosen  been  adhered  to? 

4.  To  what  extent  has  each  subject  been  elected? 

5.  What  proportion  of  those  attending  not  less  than  two 
years  studied  a  foreign  language  two  years? 

6.  What  per  cent,  of  those  attending  not  less  than  two 
years  elected  neither  a  foreign  language  nor  mathematics? 

So  far  as  can  be  shown  by  figures  we  have  in  the  accompa- 
nying table  the  results  that  have  followed  the  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study  that  grants  to  high  school  boys  and  girls  and 
their  parents  an  unusual  degree  of  liberty  in  electing  or  reject- 
ing a  large  number  of  linguistic  and  mathematical  studies,  some 
of  which  were  regarded,  by  the  last  generation  at  least,  as  the 
sitie  qua  non  of  a  liberal  education. 

What  do  these  statistics  signify?  To  aid  in  answering  this 
important  question  I  venture  to  offer  some  explanations  and 
comments,  following  the  order  of  the  six  questions  that  have 
already  been  propounded. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  (30.5)  that  are  satisfied  with  the 
minimum  requirements  of  twelve  exercises  per  week  is  not 
larger  than  we  should  naturally  expect.  It  embraces  not  a 
small  number  of  those  whose  physical  disabilities  or  mental 
limitations  would  debar  them  from  pursuing  a  prescribed  course 
of  study  such  as  would  command,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the 
approval  of  professional  teachers  and  superintendents.  There 
are  also  some  of  this  number  who  supplement  their  school 
work  by  the  study  of  art  or  music  under  private  instruction; 
and  there  are  others  whose  parents  can  ill  afford  to  continue 
them  in  the  school  if,  by  their  labor  out  of  school,  they  do 
not  contribute  something  toward  the  maintenance  of  them- 
selves or  the  family.  It  should  be  known,  furthermore,  that 
these  pupils,  as  well  as  others,  have  also  two  exercises  a  week 
in  calisthenics  or  military  drill  through  the  entire  four  years, 
and  that  an  additional  hour  in  every  week  during  the  last  two 
years  is  set  apart  for  elocution  and  declamation. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question,  on  the  whole,  is  encour- 
aging. That  pupils  in  the  general  course,  without  any  pres- 
sure from  the  authority  of  the  school,  and  in  addition  to  the 
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time  devoted  to  physical  training  and  vocal  culture,  should 
take  upon  themselves  an  average  of  14.6  exercises  a  week 
shows  not  only  that  they  have  a  fair  degree  of  ambition,  but 
also  that  they  have  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
privileges. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  falling  off  between  the  first  and 
fourth  years  in  the  average  number  of  recitations  per  week,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  those  who  elect  more  than  twelve 
exercises  per  week.  This  is  indeed  to  be  deplored.  The 
scholar's  growth  in  mental  power  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  work,  and  the  senior  ought  to  undertake  as 
many  exercises  a  week  as  a  freshman.  But  this  apparent 
relaxation  of  effort  toward  the  end  of  the  course  is  not,  I 
believe,  to  be  charged  solely  to  the  elective  system.  It  like- 
wise characterizes  schools  in  which  electives  are  little  known. 
The  chief  causes  are  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
school  life  ends  and  adult  life  begins,  and  the  distracting 
effects  of  social  allurements.  The  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  latter  cause  is  very  great  in  the  senior  year,  and  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  thought  to  be  important 
in  this  inquiry,  for  the  reason  that  a  pupil  can  discontinue  an 
elective  study  at  any  time,  provided  he  can  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  facts  upon  this  point, 
as  they  appear  in  the  table,  are  quite  clear.  French  and 
drawing  almost  hold  their  own  from  year  to  year,  while  Ger- 
man drops  from  29  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent.,  and  Latin  from  39 
per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 

But  a  complete  response  to  the  third  question  is  not  fur- 
nished by  the  table  of  statistics.  The  per  cent,  electing  each 
study  includes  only  those  who  pursued  the  subject  not  less 
than  half  a  year.  All  who  began  a  study  and  dropped  it 
before  mid-year  were  held  not  to  have  elected  it. 

When  the  table  was  complete  it  seemed  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  each  elective  subject  had  been  attempted 
and  abandoned  before  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  are  these:  Latin  has  been  pursued  less  than 
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half  a  year  by  5  per  cent.;  algebra,  5  per  cent.;  French,  5  per 
cent.;  German,  9  per  cent.;  drawing,  2  per  cent.;  plane  geom- 
etry, 3  per  cent.;  bookkeeping,  5  per  cent.  In  any  endeavor 
to  estimate  the  total  amount  accomplished  under  this  scheme 
of  study  we  must  not  forget  these  helpful  efforts  of  a  falter- 
ing ambition. 

The    fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  questions  represent  different 
phases  of  the  same  subject,  and  may  as  well  be  considered  in 
a  group.     A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  most  difficult 
studies  are  not  the  most  attractive  ones.     Latin  and  mathe- 
matics meet  the  favor  of  the  few,  while  French  and  drawing 
allure  the  many.     This  fact  at  first  sight  is  not  wholly  reassur- 
ing.    Many  of  us  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  no  study 
can  fill  the  place  of  Latin  in  a  liberal  education.     And,  too, 
there  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  belief  that  the  cultivation  and 
development   of  the   mathematical   faculty,  or  the  power   to 
reason  by  "successive  intuitions,"  is  highy  important  in  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  to  grapple  successfully  with   the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  actual  life.     Shall  we  then  place 
Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  among  the  required  studies?     If 
we  do,  we  encounter  at  once  a  very  serious  difficulty.     There 
are  many  boys  and  girls  that  knock  for  admission  at  the  door 
of  the  high  school,  who  either  cannot   or  do  not  succeed  in 
the  study  of  Latin ;  and  there  are  others  whose  work  in  alge- 
bra and  geometry  can  never  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  com- 
mand the  approval  of  a  conscientious  instructor.     If,  therefore, 
we  compel  all  to  study  Latin  and  mathematics,  one  of  these 
results  must   follow:    either  we    must  refuse  admission  to  a 
large  number  of  youth  who  most  need  the  help  of  the  school; 
or,  having  admitted  them,  we  shall  make  their  school  life  so 
unhappy    and    unprofitable    as   to    force    them    to   leave    the 
school;    or  we   shall   embarrass  the  class   by  trying   to   carry 
pupils  whose  ability  is  clearly  inadequate  to  the  task  imposed. 
In  other  words,  if    Latin    and  mathematics   be  required  this 
class  of  pupils  must   be   kept  out  of  the  school;  or,  if  once 
admitted,  must  be  driven  out;  or,  if  allowed  to  remain,  must 
be  carried  as  a  dead  weight. 
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It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  framed  this  curricu- 
lum to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  high  school  to  as  many 
persons  as  possible,  both  because  it  is  a  free  public  school 
supported  by  taxation,  and  because  they  believed  that  in  this 
way  only  the  school  would  accomplish  the  greatest  good. 

Able  but  unambitious  boys  and  girls,  it  is  true,  too  often 
take  advantage  of  a  rule  designed  to  benefit  their  less  gifted 
classmates.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  are,  perchance,  not 
well  informed  respecting  courses  of  study,  or  they  are  too 
indulgent.  As  a  consequence  those  studies  that  demand 
more  time  and  efTort,  and  accordingly  have  more  power  to 
discipline  the  mind,  are  avoided  by  those  who  are  bent  upon 
following  those  lines  of  study  that  ofTer  the  least  resistance. 

Our  main  question,  therefore,  recurs  with  an  alternative. 
Shall  we  bar  the  gate  against  those  who  cannot  master  Latin 
and  mathematics  or  shall  we  permit  a  small  per  cent,  of 
capable  youths  to  elect  the  easy  subjects,  and  thereby  fail  to 
acquire  that  fullness  of  training  and  learning  that  they  might 
obtain  under  a  plan  of  study  more  exacting?  If  we  prescribe 
Latin  and  mathematics  we  fall  upon  the  wrecking  rocks  of 
Scylla;  if  we  offer  them  as  electives  we  are  engulfed  in  the 
whirlpools  of  Charybdis.  But  if,  "rising  upon  our  oars,"  we 
escape  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis  we  may  admit  to  "partial 
courses"  of  study  those  pupils  "who,  from  ill  health  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  pursue  in  full  the  regular  curricu- 
lum," and  then  perchance  find  ourselves  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Cyclops,  near  the  thundering  Etna.  For  we  have  little  assur- 
ance that  pupils  and  parents  would  be  wiser  in  selecting 
"partial  courses"  of  study  than  in  electing  subjects  of  study. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  the  question  is  much  broader  than 
that  which  concerns  merely  Latin  and  mathematics.  It 
involves  also  the  validity  of  the  original  claims  in  respect  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  required  and  alternative  sub- 
jects, English,  history,  and  science.  Suppose  we  arrange  our 
high  school  studies  in  three  groups :  English,  history,  and 
science  composing  the  first ;  Latin  and  mathematics  the  sec- 
ond ;    German,   French,  and   drawing  the   third.     It   is   quite 
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clear  that  the  youth  of  average  talent  ought  not  to  undertake 
more  than  two  of  these  groups  in  a  four  years'  course.  If, 
therefore,  the  first  group  is  prescribed,  either  the  second  or 
third  group,  or  an  equivalent,  is  prohibited.  We  must  then 
contest  the  arguments  upon  which  the  required  studies  rest, 
and  lessen  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  those  subjects, 
which  is  now  about  two-thirds;  or  we  must  expect  that  many 
will  choose  the  third  group  in  place  of  the  second,  since  they 
cannot  take  both. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  position  of  Latin  and 
algebra  in  the  Newton  high  school  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened if  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  these  subjects 
were  reduced  from  five  to  three.  The  embarrassment  inci- 
dent to  the  present  arrangement  is  obvious  when  we  notice 
that  those  who  elect  both  Latin  and  algebra  in  the  first  year 
must  assume  the  extraordinary  task  of  nineteen  exercises  per 
week.  Three-eighths  of  those  who  began  Latin  this  year  are 
doing  this  very  thing,  and  the  average  number  of  recitations 
per  week  for  the  whole  number  is  17.7.  The  complication  is 
even  greater  as  the  course  advances.  The  pupil  that  tries  to 
carry  Latin  through  the  second  year  must  either  take  upon 
himself  more  than  fifteen  exercises  a  week  or  reject  geom- 
etry, French,  German,  and  drawing;  for,  if  one  of  these  elect- 
ives  be  added  to  Latin,  the  number  of  his  lessons  for  the 
week  is  seventeen.  That  pupils  are  anxious  to  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number 
of  recitations  per  week  for  those  who  are  pursuing  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  second  year  is  18.2.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  we  fail  when  we  attempt  to  counterpoise  a  single  lan- 
guage (Latin)  with  French  and  geometry,  or  German  and 
drawing,  or  French  and  German,  or  any  other  combination  of. 
these  four  studies?  It  appears  that  there  was  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  constructed  this  curriculum  to  make  a 
difference  between  the  classical  and  general  courses,  either  in 
the  quantity  of  work  required  in  Latin  and  algebra  or  in 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  these  two  branches  of  study. 
In    other    words,    the    college     preparatory    course    of    the 
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school,  to  this  extent,  seems  to  have  dominated  the  general 
course. 

If  this  curriculum  could  be  amended  in  the  way  suggested, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  number  electing 
Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  would  be  materially  increased, 
and  that  a  much  larger  proportion  would  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  Latin  through  the  four  years.  It  is 
thought,  too,  that  the  efficiency  of  this  department  of  the 
school  might  be  enhanced,  if  means  were  taken  to  impel  a 
larger  number  in  the  two  upper  classes  to  elect  more  than  the 
minimum  requirement  of  twelve  exercises  a  week. 

But  whether  this  programme  of  studies,  even  then,  would 
be  more  advantageous  than  the  one  which  is  more  restrictive 
in  its  electives,  and  more  imperative  in  its  method  of  adminis- 
tration, is,  of  course,  the  main  question  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion. It  may  be  prudent,  however,  to  postpone  an  answer 
to  such  a  query  as  this  until  we  hear  the  report  upon  courses 
of  .study  in  secondary  schools  that  is  being  prepared  by  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  of  which  President  Eliot  is  the 
chairman. 

Whatever  anyone  may  think  about  the  main  question,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  incidental  benefits  that 
have  attended  the  operation  of  this  curriculum  in  the  city  of 
Newton.     They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  The  interest  in  the  required  and  alternative  studies  has 
grown  stronger  every  year.  The  course  in  English  literature 
and  composition  has  been  extended  and  strengthened.  His- 
tory is  taught  and  studied  in  a  manner  more  rational  and 
effective.  Three  laboratories  have  been  built  and  equipped, 
and  the  student  of  science  is  now  more  concerned  with  what 
he  has  done  and  seen  in  the  laboratory  than  what  he  has  read 
in  the  text-book, 

2.  The  class  work  in  elective  subjects  is  characterized  by 
better  attention  and  more  enthusiasm.  The  chilling  influence 
of  pupils  in  the  class  room  who  are  restive  and  unhappy 
because  they  are  compelled  to  pursue  subjects  of  study  to 
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which   they    think    themselves    unsuitcd,   has    almost    disap- 
peared. 

3.  The  measure  and  quaHty  of  a  child's  mental  power  at 
the  age  of  entering  the  high  school  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined. Even  a  wise  parent  attempting  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  for  such  an  one  may  go  far  astray.  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  electives  mistakes  of  this  character  are  rectified  quite 
easily  and  with  little  discouragement  to  the  pupil. 

4.  The  average  length  of  school  life  is  increased,  and  not  a 
few  are  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  their  intellectual  life, 
who,  if  Latin  and  mathematics  were  prescribed,  might  go  no 
farther  than  the  grammar  school;  or,  at  the  utmost,  through 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

5.  Moreover,  the  elective  system  opens  wide  the  door  of 
possible  achievement  to  scholars  who  are  strong  and  ambi- 
tious. Of  the  300  pupils  in  the  school  pursuing  this  course 
to-day,  93  have  17  exercises  per  week,  or  more;  48  have  18,  or 
more ;  and  22  have  20,  or  more.  These  figures  are  significant, 
and  show  that  this  curriculum  is  no  more  favorable  to  the 
dullard  than  to  the  boy  of  brains. 

6.  The  "special  student"  has  disappeared  from  the  school. 
The  electives  are  so  numerous  and  varied  and  the  restrictions 
are  so  few  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  can  justly  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school  can  meet  the  minimum  requirement. 

7.  The  patrons  of  the  school,  those  most  vitally  interested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  have  given  to  this 
scheme,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  entire  and  hearty  approval. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

High  School, 

Newton,  Mass. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  S.  Augustus  Mitchell,  a  Philadel- 
phia map  publisher,  found  himself  threatened  with  financial 
ruin  by  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  printing  maps  from 
lithographic  stones.  He  had  on  hand  a  large  number  of 
copperplates  representing  an  investment  of  many  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  process  of  printing  from  stone  was  so  rapid 
and  inexpensive,  in  comparison  with  the  older  plate  process, 
that  competition  was  out  of  the  question.  In  this  quandary 
Mr.  Thomas  Cowperthwaite,  a  schoolbook  publisher,  who 
afterward  absorbed  Mr.  Mitchell's  business,  advised  the  use  of 
these  plates  in  illustrating  a  text-book  on  geography,  for 
which  at  the  time  there  was  a  growing  demand. 

The  suggestion  was  followed,  and  there  shortly  appeared 
a  school  geography  and  atlas  bearing  Mr.  Mitchell's  name. 
At  the  same  time  two  precedents  were  established  that  have 
been  followed  ever  since — one,  the  policy  of  concealing  the 
authorship  of  a  geographical  text-book  under  cover  of  the 
publisher's  name;  the  other,  a  plan  of  presenting  on  the 
printed  page  an  arrangement  of  the  subject  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  both  teacher  and  learner. 

Just  why  the  name  of  the  author  of  MitchelVs  School  Geog- 
raphy was  concealed  I  do  not  know;  but  the  man  who  pre- 
pared both  text  and  maps  of  these  books  was  a  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Mitchell's  cartographer.'  Mr.  Young  was  a  geographer 
of  no  mean  ability,  and  his  work,  judged  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  then  known  of  geographical  science,  possessed  a  higher 
order  of  merit  than  that  found  in  any  of  the  revisions  that 
have  appeared  since  his  time ;  it  was  both  pedagogically  and 
geographically  good.  There  are  many  school  geographies  in 
use  to-day  that  are  good  from  the  teacher's  standpoint ;  there 

'  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cowperthwaite  for  this  information. 
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arc  a  few  that  may  be  commended  for  their  geographic  worth ; 
books  that  combine  both  qualities,  however,  are  rare. 

So  far  as  arrangement  and  division  of  tlic  topics  are  con- 
cerned there  is  practically  but  little  difference  between  Mr. 
Young's  book  and  the  majority  of  the  geographies  now  in  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  radical  change  has  been  the  insertion  both 
of  maps  and  text  into  the  same  volume — an  arrangement 
that  has  been  so  acceptable  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  former  plan  of  separate  volumes  for  text  and  maps  would 
now  be  tolerated  by  teachers.  I  know  of  but  few  foreign 
text-books  possessing  this  feature,  and,  while  conceding  its 
excellence,  I  believe  if  the  size  of  our  present  books  were 
smaller  it  would  be  an  improvement.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  different  methods  of  presenting  and  arranging 
the  text  have  been  advocated,  and  one  or  two  books  have 
departed  from  Mr.  Young's  plan.  Almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  rejected  by  the  army  of  teachers,  and 
not  one  has  succeeded  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  In  sev- 
eral elementary  geographies  the  text  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  consist  of  a  reading  lesson  and  a  catechetic  summary. 
This  arrangement  has  met  with  considerable  favor,  though  it 
has  been  condemned  by  many. 

The  use  of  geographical  readers  has  also  been  advocated, 
and  a  few  educators  recommend  their  use  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ordinary  text-book.  Many  conservative  teachers,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  opinion  that  a  mere  reading  text  tends  to 
result  in  superficial  teaching,  and  from  an  inspection  of  the 
work  of  about  twenty  thousand  teachers  I  believe  the  claim 
to  be  well  founded.  A  good  geographical  reader  may  be  use- 
ful as  a  supplemental  reading  book,  but  it  cannot  be  a  good 
reading  book  and  a  good  geography  at  the  same  time ;  it  can- 
not well  take  the  place  of  a  legitimate  text-book  of  geography. 
Moreover,  of  the  few  reading  books  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
seen  only  one,  a  Canadian  publication,  approaches  respectabil- 
ity. Most  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  neither 
good  reading  books  nor  good  geographies. 

In  the  production  of  a  geographical  text-book  three  parties 
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are  concerned — the  author,  the  editor,  and  the  publisher. 
Unless  he  has  already  achieved  fame,  the  author  is  the  least 
important  of  the  three.  In  many  instances  he  is  merely  paid 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  manu- 
script beyond  here  and  there  a  suggestion.  In  any  case,  his 
manuscript  is  worked  over  and  arranged  by  the  publisher's 
editor  or  by  some  well-known  school-teacher — for  if  the  author 
is  not  in  touch  with  educational  methods  his  work  will  not  be 
successful.  In  other  words,  the  college  professor  will  produce 
a  book  that  is  respectable  but  not  useful ;  the  teacher  or  the 
editor  will  make  one  that  is  useful  but  not  respectable.  I 
know  of  but  one  series  in  which  the  work  was  written  and 
edited  by  a  geographer  of  eminence,  and  that  is  the  one  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Commander  Maury.  Even  in  this  case  the 
author  found  it  necessary  to  associate  with  him  an  assistant 
who  was  in  close  touch  with  educational  methods,  and  his 
physical  geography,  a  magnificent  book,  was  rewritten  in 
order  to  give  the  text  the  topical  arrangement  demanded 
by  teachers.  There  are  other  geographies  bearing  the  names 
of  men  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  but  the  names  are 
mere  figureheads ;  the  work  itself  in  each  instance  has  been 
done  either  by  one  or  more  teachers  or  by  the  publisher's 
editor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  instance,  has  been  dead  for  many 
years,  and  the  half  a  score  or  more  of  books  bearing  his  name 
have  been  written  by  others,  whose  work  was  in  no  way  com- 
parable in  quality  with  that  of  Mr.  Young.'^ 

There  are  several  popular  geographies  that  bear  the  name 
of  no  author  either  on  the  title-page  or  upon  the  cover;  more- 
over, it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  add  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  bear  no  marks  of  authorship  between  the  covers. 
In  nearly  every  instance  such  books  are  the  compilations  of 
the  publishers'  editors.  Some  of  them  have  been  fairly  use- 
ful; almost  every  one  has  been  a  gold  mine  to  the  publisher. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  latter  the  chief  advantage  about 
such  a  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  author's  royal- 

'  I  mention  these  books,  not  because  they  are  especially  worthy  of  criticism,  but 
because  they  are  practically  out  of  the  field. 
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tics  to  pay.  Incidentally  I  might  add  that,  however  rotten 
the  trash  such  books  might  contain,  there  is  no  one  to  object. 
No  matter  how  text  or  maps  might  be  mutilated  there  is  no 
author  to  object. 

Happily  the  day  of  such  books  is  about  gone.  The  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  witnessed  the  quiet  progress  of  a 
campaign  of  education,  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  demand 
the  genuine  work  of  reputable  authors.  For  many  years  the 
agents  of  rival  publishing  houses  pursued  a  policy  of  educating 
teachers  to  the  defects  of  one  another's  books.^  But  criticism 
is  a  two-edged  weapon,  and  the  policy  of  the  publishing  houses 
proved  a  blessed  boomerang  to  the  great  army  of  pupils  who 
used  the  books.  It  has  caused  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  latter,  and  I  believe  the  little  improvement  that 
has  already  taken  place  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  most 
decided  movement  to  demand  a  better  quality  of  books. 

Generally  speaking,  the  success  of  a  common-school  text- 
book of  any  kind  depends  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  editor 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  A  book  that  is  poor  in 
quality  of  material  may  be  made  a  very  paying  investment  on 
the  pubHsher's  part  if  the  editing  is  well  done;  the  best  mate- 
rial in  the  world,  if  poorly  edited,  will  never  make  a  salable 
book.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  recall  the  ill  fated  Our 
World  series  of  geographies.  The  author  did  her  part  of  the 
work  well.  Her  manuscript  was  capable  of  being  made  into 
books  of  the  very  best  quality;  they  were  geographically  as 
well  as  pedagogically  good.  But  Mrs.  Hall  had  had  no  training 
whatever  in  editorial  work  and  her  publisher  evidently  seemed 
to  think  such  oversight  unnecessary.  As  a  result,  had  the 
type  been  pied  in  the  forms  the  arrangement  of  the  text 
could  not  have  been  more  injudicious.  Bad  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  was,  it  was  illustrated  with  pictures  inac- 
curate in  detail,  and  wholly  without  geographic  value.  To 
add  to  the  general  chaotic  effect  the  maps  were  bound  into 
the    books,  apparently    before  the  printer   had  half    finished 

'  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  schoolbook  syndicate  was  formed,  one  of  the 
first  regulations  adopted  was  an  agreement  to  quit  criticising  one  another's  books. 
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them.  Had  the  publishers  deliberately  conspired  with  one 
another  to  kill  the  books  beyond  possibility  of  resurrection, 
they  could  not  have  met  with  more  flattering  success.  I 
doubt  if  the  series  ever  repaid  the  cost  of  making  it.  At 
the  time  of  their  appearance  I  know  of  no  geographic  text- 
books surpassing  these  in  intrinsic  merit.  Even  at  this  late 
day  a  clever  editor  could  take  them  in  hand  and  with  only 
legitimate  editorial  work  make  excellent  text-books  of  them. 

The  late  James  Monteith  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  editorial  instinct  and  training  necessary  to  make  a  useful 
text-book.  He  sometimes  failed  to  grasp  the  full  import 
of  geographic  principles — especially  those  of  modern  physi- 
ography; but  his  ideas  were  clearly  expressed,  his  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  material  was  good,  and  his  method  of 
arrangement  was  excellent.  Any  teacher,  no  matter  how 
poorly  prepared  for  his  work,  could  use  one  of  Mr.  Monteith's 
text-books — and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  best  criteria  to 
determine  its  usefulness.  The  fact  that  nearly  twenty  million 
school-children  have  used  Mr.  Monteith's  books  is  certainly 
evidence  of  their  value. 

But  the  ability  to  edit  well,  when  unaccompanied  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  science,  is  not  conducive  to  the  making  of  a 
meritorious  text-book.  Moreover,  the  extreme  superficialism 
that  is  inculcated  by  a  numerous  class  of  educational  reform- 
ers, together  with  the  fact  that  geography  should  be  studied 
and  taught  without  a  text-book,  has  done  much  to  encourage 
the  publication  of  worthless  geographies.  The  slogan  of  this 
particular  "reformer"  is  that  "scientific"  geography  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  pupils,  and  in  the  place  of  geographic  principles 
the  child  must  be  fed  on  interesting  stories  of  travel  and 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  As  an  example  of  the  litera- 
ture encouraged  by  this  kind  of  reformer  I  present  herewith 
a  few  choice  excerpts. 

If  it  were  possible  to  stand  on  Mount  Everest  and  view  the  land  the  eye 
would  be  able  to  take  in  a  region  larger  than  the  United  States. 

Milk  in  [Irkootsk]  is  frozen  around  a  stick  and  sold  in  blocks.  Fishes 
lean  against  the  wall  on  their  tails,  and  everything  has  a  solid  appear- 
ance. 
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Opposite  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  the  current  of  tlie  river  is  so  swift  that 
the  strongest  swimmer  could  not  save  himself  if  he  fell  into  the  stream,  for 
the  mud  would  settle  on  him  and  bear  him  under. 

The  great  cafion  of  this  [Colorado]  river  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
whisjjcring  galleries  in  the  world;  sounds  are  carried  100  miles  and  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

In  Europe  all  Americans  are  called  Yankees. 

The  Witches'  Caldron  [in  the  so-called  geyser  region  of  California)  con- 
tains water  black  as  ink.  A  stone  dropped  into  some  of  these  springs  will 
rebound  from  the  water  like  a  rubber  ball. 

Stones  that  resemble  beets,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  protrude  from 
the  ground,  and  what  seem  to  be  umbrellas,  mushrooms,  and  pinnacles  arc 
on  every  hand. 

The  glaciers  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  [Tacoma]  seen  from  a  distance 
are  said  to  resemble  in  appearance  colossal  dried  worms  with  their  skins 
cracked  open. 

It  is  said  that  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  plateaus  [of  Arizona]  dries  up  the 
juices  of  the  face,  leaving  wrinkles  and  scars,  thus  making  the  people  look 
older  than  they  really  are. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  generally  seem  to  hate  work  and  regard  it  as 
degrading,  hence  many  of  them  are  poor  and  ignorant. 

Although  Oregon  has  a  long  seacoast  it  is  shut  out  from  the  ocean  by  a 
great  black  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  farmers  in  the  bordering  valleys 
swing  their  scythes  within  sound  of  the  great  w-aters,  which  perhaps  they 
have  never  seen  ;  for  the  only  way,  as  a  rule,  to  reach  the  ocean  is  by  the 
Columbia  River. 

Travelers  [in  Africa]  find  it  as  necessary  to  keep  their  umbrellas  spread  at 
midnight  as  at  midday,  on  account  of  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  caused 
by  the  moon. 

The  foregoing  arc  taken  from  a  book  that  pedagogically  has 
many  excellent  features.  There  is  much  about  it  to  show 
that  the  author  is  a  -clever  teacher,  but  geographically  it  has 
no  value  whatever. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  also,  another  book  designed  as  a 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  teachers."  In  this  manual  the 
author  lays  much  stress  on  continental  structure,  and  in  the 
case  of  North  America  he  illustrates  his  ideas  by  a  diagram — 
an  east-and-west  profile  through  the  United  States.  In  the 
profile  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  IVIountain  system 
extends  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  resting  on  this  slope, 
unconformably  with  it,  are  the  Appalachian  folds.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  graphic  representation  of  continental 
structure  wider  from  the  truth  than  this,  but  I  have  seen  it 
*  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography,  New  York,  1889. 
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present  as  an  established  fact  to  an  aggregate  of  many  thou- 
sand teachers. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  books  such  as  those  from 
which  I  have  quoted  are  wholly  without  merit ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  possess  many  features  that  make  them  helpful  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil.  Their  great  demerit  is  found  not  so 
much  in  sins  of  commission  as  of  omission.  They  are  utterly 
lacking  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  geography,  and  this 
is  a  far  more  serious  defect  than  the  presence  of  error.  One 
may  overlook  and,  perhaps,  correct  statistical  errors ;  one  can 
reject  the  fairy  stories.  But  omission  of  principles,  or  failure 
to  grasp  them,  renders  a  book  practically  worthless.  No  mat- 
ter how  strictly  inductive  it  may  be  to  define  a  mountain  peak 
as  "an  elevation  of  land"  and  a  mountain  range  as  a  "number 
of  peaks  joined  together  \sic\  forming  a  continuous  line,"  such 
stuff  will  not  pass  for  geography.  The  old  slogan  that  chil- 
dren cannot  comprehend  scientific  geography  is  becoming 
wearisome.  A  youthful  pupil  can  just  as  readily  comprehend 
the  fact  that  a  mountain  is  an  immense  wrinkle  or  fold  as  the 
conception  commonly  presented  by  the  educational  super- 
ficialist.  Many  educators  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a 
science  of  geography,  and  but  few  have  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  any  other 
physical  science. 

In  regard  to  the  skill  displayed  in  editing,  in  artistic  appear- 
ance, and  in  excellence  of  illustration,  American  geographies 
have  no  equals  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  their  geo- 
graphic qualities,  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  they  are 
very  inferior  to  the  better  class  of  foreign  text-books.  Per- 
haps one  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  in  foreign  schools  the 
course  in  geography  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  in  those 
of  the  United  States.  Here  our  pupils  rarely  pursue  the  study 
after  passing  through  the  grammar  grades;  while  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  it  is  not  infrequently  carried  into  the  university. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Harvard  university  I  know 
of  no  institution  in  the  United  States  where  the*  course  in 
geography  is  so  comprehensive  as  that  in  the  schools  of  Man- 
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Chester,  England.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  compare  an 
elementary  treatise  with  such  text-books  as  Keith  Johnston's 
London  Geography — in  fact,  comparison  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

In  German  text-books  there  is  apparent  a  noteworthy  fea- 
ture that  sooner  or  later  will  assert  itself  in  American  geogra- 
phies, namely,  the  importance  given  to  physiography.  Ritter 
was  full  of  it  and  his  followers  have  not  lost  sight  of  his  exam- 
ple. In  almost  every  line  of  the  German  text-book  one  may 
perceive  commercial  geography  as  a  logical  sequence  of  phys- 
ical geography.  The  maps  of  the  German  text-books  practi- 
cally are  physical  maps.  Considered  as  in  the  light  of  political 
and  commercial  maps  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  American 
text-books,  but  in  every  other  respect  they  are  superior.  Ger- 
man cartographers  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of 
their  work  is  manifest  even  in  their  schoolbooks. 

The  work  of  making  a  geographical  text-book  does  not 
cease  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 
An  arithmetic  or  a  grammar,  once  ofT  the  press,  needs  but 
little  work  in  the  way  of  revision  during  its  period  of  exist- 
ence. A  geography,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  done. 
Every  year  the  text  and  the  maps  must  be  carefully  revised 
in  order  t-o  record  the  results  of  discovery,  statistical  inquiry, 
and  political  change.  The  policy  of  different  publishing 
houses  differs  much  in  respect  to  such  editorial  work.  At 
least  two  well-known  schoolbook  firms  employ  trained  geog- 
raphers on  generous  salaries  to  look  after  their  geographic 
publications,  and  the  work  of  Narrower,  Lawrence,  and  Hin- 
man  is  more  and  more  appreciated  with  each  succeeding  year. 
In  some  instances  this  supervision  is  intrusted  to  the  map 
engravers,  and  in  others  to  clerks  of  the  house. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
with  respect  to  geographical  science.  Since  that  century  of 
discovery  that  began  with  the  landfall  of  Columbus  and  ended 
with  the  passage  of  Bering  Strait,  there  has  never  been  a  period 
in  which  so  much  vital  interest  centered  in  the  results  of 
higher  geographic  research  as  to-day.     The  result  cannot  fail 
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to  show  itself  in  future  text-books.  Teachers  whom  the  pub- 
lishers' agents  have  trained  in  the  art  of  statistical  criticism  are 
beginning  to  acquire  the  science  of  higher  criticism,  and  are 
demanding  not  only  that  pupils  shall  have  text-books,  but 
they  are  also  insisting  that  those  text-books  shall  be  geograph- 
ically good.  Sensational  stories  of  adventure  are  not  a  part 
of  geography,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  statements 
as  "Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  or  "Siamese 
dancing  girls  pick  up  bits  of  straw  with  their  eyelids." 

In  an  ideal  book  the  statement  of  a  fact  must  present  both 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Mississippi 
valley  can  support  a  dense  population ;  it  must  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  valley  can  support  a  vast  population  because  of 
the  inexhaustible  grain,  coal,  and  iron  product  within  or  near 
its  borders.  It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  the  Plains  region 
is  sparsely  populated ;  the  pupil  must  understand  that  the 
paucity  of  population  is  due  wholly  to  the  insufificiency  of 
rainfall. 

But  it  is  with  the  maps  of  our  geographies  that  I  find  the 
most  fault.  That  they  present  an  attractive  and  an  artistic 
appearance  one  cannot  deny.  In  this  respect  they  far  sur- 
pass the  maps  of  either  English  or  German  text-books.  In 
their  intrinsic  value,  however,  they  fall  short  from  their  lack 
of  character.  From  a  carefully  drawn  map  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  a  country  may  be  as  accurately  read  as  from  the 
printed  page  of  descriptive  text.  Moreover,  the  science  of 
map-reading  or  map-interpretation  is  not  necessarily  a  depart- 
ment of  higher  geography ;  it  belongs  in  the  elementary  stage 
of  study,  and  is  readily  comprehended  by  younger  pupils.  If 
the  cartographer  is  permitted  to  give  character  to  the  map 
the  latter  will  show  whether  the  surface  is  level  or  mountain- 
ous; whether  the  coast  is  rock-bound,  cliff-girt,  or  bordered  by 
wave-formed  spits;  whether  the  climate  is  humid  or  arid;  or 
whether  the  rainfall  is  irregularly  or  periodically  distributed — 
all  these  features  may  be  read  upon  the  face  of  a  well-drawn 
map.  I  have  many  times  taught  pupils  of  ordinary  advance- 
ment to  thus  interpret  the  physiography  of  a  country  from 
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the  map,  and,  with  pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades,  were  I 
compelled  to  choose  between  a  good  map  and  a  descriptive 
text  I  should  certainly  take  the  former. 

Outside  the  government  bureaus  there  are  but  few  cartog- 
raphers competent  to  produce  good  maps.  Most  of  the  maps 
in  the  text-books  now  in  use  were  drawn  by  the  late  Jacob 
Wells.  He  was  a  most  excellent  cartographer  and  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  demerits  of  schoolbook  maps.  His  pupil, 
Mr.  Farquahar,  bids  fair  to  produce  work  equally  acceptable. 
Mr.  Russell  Hinman  has  shown  a  decided  talent  in  this  field, 
and  with  the  proper  opportunity  could  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  a  map  of  greater  educational  value  than  has  yet 
appeared. 

Of  the  various  schemes  for  map  drawing  found  in  text- 
books not  one  reaches  beyond  the  plane  of  respectability,  and 
the  great  majority  are  worse  than  worthless — they  teach  error 
and  untruth.  To  project  a  map  in  the  proper  manner  is  just 
as  easy  as  to  draw  it  on  a  meaningless  diagram,  yet  I  doubt  if 
there  be  a  public  school  teacher  in  the  United  States,  trained 
in  a  normal  school,  who  can  lay  off  a  Bonne's  projection  for 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  The  projection  of  a  map  is  an 
easy  m.atter  and  it  can  readily  be  taught  to  pupils  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  Why  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have 
permitted  the  wretched  botchwork  that,  under  the  name  of 
"lessons  in  map  drawing,"  cumbers  the  text-books  and  the 
various  teachers'  manuals,  is  a  mystery.  Map  drawing  is  a 
very  useful  study;  beyond  its  use  to  fix  on  the  mind  a  mental 
photograph  of  the  region  depicted  it  also  inculcates  habits  of 
neatness  and  exactness  that  are  equally  valuable  in  all  other 
lines  of  educational  development.  I  know  of  no  feature  in 
our  text-books  that  needs  more  to  be  revolutionized  than  this, 
and  there  are  but  few  in  which  a  revolution  would  be  followed 

by  better  results. 

Jacques  W.  Redwav 

New  York 
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EDUCATION    IN    FOREIGN     PERIODICALS 

Mr.   Froude's   Inaugural  Lecture  as   Regius   Professor  of 
Modern  History ' 

"The  Cardinals,  on  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  chose  occa- 
sionally the  oldest  member  of  the  College,  in  the  hope  of  an 
early  vacancy.  The  expectation  was  sometimes  disappointed, 
and  the  most  distinguished  pontificates  have  been  those  of 
men  who  at  their  elevation  were  supposed  to  have  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  I  have  no  such  ambitious  hope  of  a  long  tenure  of 
my  own  humble  office.  I  am  perhaps  the  oldest,  or  nearly 
the  oldest,  member  of  the  University  in  this  room,  and  with 
me  at  least  the  siunma  brevis  of  life  spein  vetat  inchoare 
longavi.  If  you  ask  me  why  then  I  underook  it,  I  might  say 
that  I  was  tempted  and  fell.  I  never,  however,  read  of  a  car- 
dinal who  refused  the  papacy  because  he  was  too  advanced 
in  years,  or  a  lawyer  who  refused  the  Great  Seal  for  such  a 
reason,  or  a  statesman  who  has  not  been  willing  to  be  prime 
minister.  If  these  great  offices  are  not  deemed  too  heavy 
for  an  old  man,  a  professorship  of  history  may  have  been 
accepted  innocently  by  a  person  who  has  made  it  the  study  of 
his  life.  His  tenure  may  be  long  or  brief,  but  at  any  rate  it 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  time  when  he  finds  he  can  be  no 
longer  useful. 

"Briefly,  I  was  offered  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  my 
old  University  after  a  long  absence.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  It  is  my  business  now  to  justify  if  I 
can  the  choice  which  sent  me  here. 

"I  have  come  back  to  Oxford,  but  no  more  to  the  Oxford 
that  I  knew.  I  left  an  Oxford  which  was  a  centre  of  vigorous 
intellectual  life,  with  a  circle  of  remarkable  men  carrying  on  a 
great  movement  and  making  their  mark  on  the  outer  world. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  now,  but  my  old  friends  are  In  their 
graves.  Their  work  lives  after  them,  but  in  forms  which  they 
did  not   expect,  while  the  floods  which  Keble  watched  from 

*  Delivered  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  October 
26^  1892.     Reprinted  from  Longman's  Magazine. 
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Baglcy  Wood,  washing  round  the  towers  and  churches  of 
Oxford,  but  failing  to  reach  them,  have  risen  at  hist  over  the 
enchanted  city.  The  revolution  which  he  dreaded  has  come 
upon  it.  It  still  stands;  it  is  full  of  animation  and  energy; 
but  Keble  and  Newman  are  gone,  and  the  system  which  pro- 
duced such  men  is  gone  with  them. 

"New  schools  have  sprung  up  and  new  modes  of  teaching. 
Greek  and  Latin  have  lost  their  old  monopoly.  Modern  lan- 
guages are  studied,  and  modern  history,  and  modern  philos- 
ophy and  science.  Athletics,  which  used  to  be  a  plaything, 
have  become  a  serious  pursuit,  as  if  we  were  to  have  the 
Olympic  Games  again.  The  celibate  seclusion  of  college  life 
has  broken  down,  and  ladies,  the  horror  of  the  scholastics, 
have  invaded  the  sacred  precincts. 

'  "In  all  this  I  feel  like  Epimcnides  after  his  forty-five  years' 
sleep.  Few,  very  few,  of  my  contemporaries  now  survive,  and 
our  grey  hairs  tell  us  that  we  shall  soon  follow,  and  that  in 
this  new  birth  and  regeneration  our  own  part  can  be  but  a 
brief  one. 

"Well,  then,  for  my  own  share,  I  am  here  to  teach  modern 
history,  and  I  am  reminded  at  the  outset  that  this  is  changed 
too,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  modern  history.  History 
is  one  and  continuous  from  the  beginning  of  things.  I  must 
humbly  answer  that  I  never  doubted  it.  I  never  supposed 
that  the  human  race  was  created  fresh  at  the  Christian  era. 
We  always  knew  that  the  modern  world  inherited  language, 
laws,  and  literature  from  antecedent  ages,  and  that  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans  have  helped  to 
mould  the  minds  of  all  that  have  come  after  them. 

"Still  I  think  the  distinction  is  a  harmless  one.  The  old 
civilisation  and  the  old  creeds  had  worn  out.  With  new  reli- 
gions, with  new  races  of  men  with  new  impulses  and  fresh  types 
of  character,  there  did  virtually  commence  a  completely  new 
epoch.  Scandinavians,  Goths,  Huns,  Arabs,  had  minds  and 
ideas  of  their  own.  They  were  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  The 
Nibehuigcnlicd  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Iliad,  but  owes  nothing 
to  it,  and  indicates  even  a  ruder  period  of  national  develop- 
ment. I  consider  that  without  offence  I  may  still  regard  the 
Northern  Invasion  as  a  period  when  old  things  were  wound 
up  and  a  new  order  began. 

"Yet,  divide  history  as  we  will,  the  surface  is  still  immense. 
The  modern  side  of  it  embraces  the  fortunes  of  mankind  for 
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sixteen  hundred  years,  event  piled  on  event,  over  the  whole 
•area  of  the  globe,  with  no  visible  coherence  or  visible  purpose. 
Students  may  wander  about  it,  as  in  some  vast  forest,  and 
never  meet.  To  examine  it  all  in  detail,  to  learn  what  those 
millions  of  millions  of  human  creatures  really  did,  and  what 
they  were  really  like,  is  obviously  impossible.  Impossible 
from  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and  impossible  from  the  nature 
of  it,  because  the  inquirer  himself  has  no  fixed  point  to  stand 
upon.  The  astronomer,  when  he  is  examining  the  motion  of 
star  or  planet,  is  himself  moving  as  he  observes.  The  astron- 
omer knows  it  and  allows  for  it.  The  historian  is  moving  too, 
but  does  not  know  it,  or  forgets  to  allow  for  it.  He  has  to 
interpret  his  discoveries  by  his  own  general  theories  and  his 
own  estimate  of  probabilities;  and  lights  and  shadows  change 
their  places,  and  what  seems  likely  and  reasonable  to  one  age 
seems  unlikely  and  even  impossible  to  another. 

"In  this  perplexity  men  have  looked  for  general  laws  which 
may  underlie  the  multitude  of  phenomena.  The  botanist  who 
would  understand  the  nature  of  an  orchid  need  not  dissect 
every  specimen  that  he  can  find.  He  examines  a  few,  discov- 
ers in  these  certain  uniform  features,  and  learns  the  principle 
of  their  structure.  Some  such  general  principle  philosophers 
have  hoped  to  find  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

"Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  and  many  will  be 
advanced.  A  theory  is  started.  It  is  received  perhaps  with 
enthusiasm,  and  gloried  in  as  a  scientific  discovery.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  it  is  of  such  short  continuance.  Each  genera- 
tion in  these  clever  days  likes  to  make  its  own  philosophy. 
In  a  few  years  it  is  superseded  by  something  else,  and  that 
again,  if  one  lives  long  enough,  by  another.  Old  men  who 
have  witnessed  two  or  three  such  experiences  grow  shy  and 
sceptical,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  any  more. 

"In  my  own  youth,  when  Bishop  Butler  was  an  authority, 
we  were  taught  that  we  lived  under  a  providential  dispensa- 
tion of  which  we  knew  very  little.  The  probable  interpreta- 
tion of  our  position  was,  however,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  that  our  life  in  this  world  was  a  school  for  the 
training  of  character,  with  a  view  to  some  ulterior  purpose. 
This  purpose  was  not  explained  to  us,  but  we  had  a  rule  of 
conduct  in  our  consciences  which  experience  in  the  long  run 
uniformly  sanctioned.  Nations  and  individuals  had  the  same 
responsibilities.     Those  who  were  frugal,  brave,  pure,  honest. 
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and  industrious,  were  internally  happy  and  outwardly  pros- 
perous. Those  who  followed  pleasure,  power,  wealth,  or  lux- 
ury, were  brought  to  account  one  way  or  another,  and  made 
to  know  that  they  had  missed  the  road. 

"Such  an  explanation  of  things  has  been  too  old-fashioned 
for  modern  speculation.  For  myself,  I  consider  that  it  is  still 
the  most  reasonable  which  has  yet  been  offered.  History,  so 
far  as  history  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  does  teach  that 
right  and  wrong  are  real  distinctions.  In  the  shape  of  a  law 
I  can  discern  nothing  else. 

"It  may  be  said  that  we  know  this  already.  If  history 
proves  only  this,  we  need  not  waste  time  over  it. 

"So  a  Political  Economist  asked  once  what  the  Iliad 
proved ;  and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Iliad  does 
prove,  except  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb,  'Cherchez  la 
femme,'  when  there  is  mischief  about.  Yet  the  Iliad  has  for 
3000  years  been  the  best  educator  of  mankind — Greek  and 
Roman,  Frank  and  German,  Celt  and  Saxon,  have  learnt  there, 
more  than  anywhere,  to  admire  and  love  what  is  brave  and 
beautiful,  and  to  despise  what  is  cowardly  and  base. 

"The  great  poem  of  human  history,  if  read  in  the  same  way, 
may  have  the  same  value  for  us;  and  if  it  has,  we  need  not 
ask  for  more.  All  depends  on  what  human  life  means. 
Assume  any  purpose  which  suits  your  inclination ;  you  will 
easily  fiind  evidence  for  it. 

"Voltaire  conceived  that  the  world  was  being  made  into  a 
tolerable  place  of  residence  for  a  set  of  mortals  who  might  or 
might  not  have  any  further  destination.  He  insisted  in  the 
Essai  stir  Ics  Mcviirs,  that  from  original  darkness  there  had 
been  a  gradual  spread  of  intelligence — that  manners  have  soft- 
ened with  knowledge  —  and  that  the  process  might  be 
expected  to  continue.  That  in  fact  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
and  the  Tree  of  Life  are  really  the  same. 

"Voltaire's  view  developed  into  a  French  school  of  history, 
which  made  its  way  to  England  and  took  a  philosophical 
form.  Natural  science  had  shown  that  Law  acted  uniformly 
through  all  creation,  organic  and  inorganic.  The  sole  excep- 
tion was  in  man,  in  what  was  called  free  will.  But  was  there 
any  such  thing  as  free  will?  Was  it  likely  that  the  harmony 
of  universal  nature  was  broken  by  such  an  inexplicable  anom- 
aly? Was  not  man  after  all  like  other  animals,  only  differing 
from  them  by  larger  capacities?     Every  event  had  a  cause; 
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every  action  a  motive.  The  brute  not  being  able  to  accumu- 
late experience,  followed  his  immediate  impulses,  Man,  by 
possessing  knowledge,  could  foresee  consequences,  and  thus 
had  a  choice  of  motives.  But  always  the  motive  strongest  at 
the  moment  did  and  must  prevail,  and  thus  the  notion  of  free 
will  was  merely  an  illusion  rising  from  inattention  to  deter- 
mining causes.  Wise  action,  therefore,  depended  on  correct 
understanding.  The  more  a  man  knew,  the  better  he  would 
act.  History  exhibited  merely  nothing  but  the  actions  result- 
ing from  imperfect  knowledge  under  the  influence  of  surround- 
ing circumstances.  Circumstances  became  less  powerful  as 
the  mind  became  more  enlightened,  but  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  could  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  it ;  and  history 
might  be  reconstructed  on  this  principle  into  an  exact 
science. 

"Mr.  Buckle  was  the  English  prophet  of  this  school.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  information.  His  book  was  ingenious.  It 
fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the  times. 

"There  were  difificulties,  however;  and  I,  for  one,  could 
never  completely  believe.  Leaving  out  the  free-will  puzzle, 
science  must  have  ascertained  facts  to  go  upon,  and  where  was 
it  to  get  them?  In  the  physical  sciences  single  instances  are 
not  enough :  several  specimens  must  be  examined,  exceptions 
scrutinised,  and  hypotheses  tested  by  experiment.  In  history 
we  have  a  record  of  things  which  happened  once,  or  were  said 
to  have  happened,  but  which,  once  passed,  are  gone  for  ever. 
Verification  is  impossible.  Our  evidences  are  in  books  which 
we  cannot  cross-examine  in  the  witness-box.  The  writers  on 
whose  authority  we  depend,  shared,  we  can  see,  in  the  illu- 
sions of  their  age.  They  have  been  partisans,  and  their 
beliefs  have  followed  their  sympathies.  The  hero  or  sage  to 
one  party  is  a  knave  and  idiot  to  another.  We  may  gather  a 
general  idea  of  events  which  happened,  but  of  how  they  hap- 
pened and  why,  Ave  have  small  means  of  judging. 

"Laws  and  literature  give  us  something  more  substantial; 
but  even  they  not  very  much.  We  cannot  understand  a  law 
till  we  know  the  circumstances  which  it  was  intended  to  meet. 
Literature  gives  us  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of  particular 
persons  at  particular  times,  and  cannot  give  us  more.  Both 
are  useful  and  ins'tructive  if  we  are  contented  with  modest 
probabilities.  But  such  materials  are  too  frail  for  science, 
especially  as   the  philosopher  has  weaknesses  of  his  own  to 
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mislead  him.     He  is  fond    of   his   hypothesis;  he  selects  the 
facts  that  suit  him  and  drops  the  rest. 

"But  there  is  a  graver  objection  to  treating  history  as  a 
science.  In  science  properly  so  called,  the  individul  is  noth- 
ing; the  species  is  everything.  The  individual  is  an  accidental 
phenomenon,  existing  for  a  few  days  or  years  in  space  and 
time,  and  then  swept  away  to  make  room  for  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  individual  part  of  all  things,  Schopenhauer 
says,  is  mortal.  The  immortal  part  is  the  type  which  survives 
when  the  phenomenon  is  gone.  This  is  perfectly  true  of  the 
rest  of  creation.  To  the  infinite  millions  of  living  things 
which  fill  earth  and  air  and  water,  their  mother  Nature  seems 
absolutely  indifferent.  She  finishes  a  flower  or  a  May-fly  with 
a  completeness  which  the  most  exquisite  human  skill  can 
neither  rival  nor  approach.  She  leaves  the  flowers  to  be  gath- 
ered idly  and  flung  away;  the  May-fly  to  be  snatched  up  by 
the  passing  swallow.  In  her  inexhaustible  treasure-house  she 
has  myriads  of  the  same  kind  waiting  to  be  born.  So  it  is 
with  all  things  but  man;  and  Mr.  Buckle  consistently  says 
that  man  is  no  exception.  He,  too,  thinks  as  little  of  this  or 
that  individual  as  the  natural  philosopher. 

"It  may  be  so. 

"But  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  those  other  things  the 
important,  or,  if  you  will,  the  immortal,  part  of  them  is  what 
they  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe.  But  with 
man,  so  far  as  he  is  an  object  of  interest,  it  is  the  type  which 
is  nothing,  and  the  individual  which  is  everything.  Take  away 
from  Ulysses  or  Hamlet  their  personal  individuality,  and 
leave  onl)'  what  belongs  to  the  race — would  you  say  that  you 
had  reserved  the  immortal  part  and  thrown  away  the  unimpor- 
tant? The  immortal  part  of  a  man  is  not  that  which  he  shares 
with  the  rest  of  his  race,  but  that  which  he  possesses  of 
his  own. 

"It  may  be  that  in  the  evolution  of  human  beings  there  are 
some  general  processes,  bodily  or  mental,  to  which  all  alike 
may  be  subject.  These  science  may  perhaps  discover,  and  so 
far  there  may  be  a  science  of  History.  But  the  relative 
importance  of  the  general  and  particular  is  with  man  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  rest  of  nature.  In  poetry,  in  art,  in  reli- 
gion, in  action  and  life,  the  interest  centres  'always  on  persons 
and  personal  character. 

"We  now  hear  less  than  we  did  of  a  science  of  History,  and 
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a  less  ambitious  theory  has  taken  its  place — that  the  human 
race  is  in  a  state  of  progress  which  it  is  the  pride  and  duty  of 
history  to  record — progress  never  surer  or  more  exhilarating 
than  in  this  very  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  now  seen  clearly 
that  each  generation  is  necessarily  wiser  than  the  generation 
preceding,  having  inherited  all  that  there  was  before,  and 
added  its  own  acquisitions.  The  old  saying  used  to  be  that 
our  fathers  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we.  We  say  now, 
our  fathers  did  well  enough  considering  their  disadvantages; 
but  it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  we  do  not  stand 
on  a  higher  level  than  they  did.  Do  we  not  know  a  thousand 
things  of  which  they  had  no  glimpse?  Have  we  not  made 
slaves  of  the  elemental  powers ;  bridged  the  ocean  with  fire- 
ships;  made  the  lightning  run  our  errands;  measured  the 
velocity  of  light?  Are  we  not  educating  the  poor,  making 
them  happier  and  better;  and  now  that  our  eyes  are  opened, 
does  not  history  assure  us  that  what  we  witness  is  the  con- 
summation of  a  process  which  has  gone  on  for  ages  and  will 
continue  indefinitely? 

"Again,  I  can  but  say  it  may  be  so.  Indisputably  there  is 
progress  of  a  kind;  but  I  am  obliged  to  ask,  whither?  Prog- 
ress from  what  to  what?     Is  it  so  certain  that  in  thincrs  most 
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essential  we  are  so  much  wiser  than  those  who  went  before 
us?  Once  more  the  question  rises:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
human  life?  Is  it  that  we  may  multiply  our  enjoyments  and 
conveniences,  and  pursue  more  sharply  and  successfully  what 
we  call  our  interests?  Is  it  that  we  are  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  elements,  search  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  use  our  discoveries  to  make  existence  more  enjoyable? 
Or  is  all  this  only  secondary — and  is  it  our  real  business  here 
to  make  ourselves  brave,  true,  just,  and  honourable  men? 

"I  hear  people  say  impatiently.  Of  course  we  know  all  that. 
Of  course  people  must  be  virtuous.  But  'virtue,'  as  it  is 
called,  being  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  is  of  all  things 
the  hardest  to  come  by;  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  most 
moderate  success  in  the  search  for  it,  we  must  go  to  work 
with  the  same  direct  and  patient  effort,  with  which  we  learn 
any  other  difficult  art. 

"Aristotle  observes  that  in  progressive  democratic  commu- 
nities aperij,  or  moral  excellence,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of 
first  importance.  Of  apsrtj  it  is  thought  that  oTToffov  ovv 
(ever  so  little)  will  be  enough  to  go  along  with,  and  that  little 
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will  come  of  itself.  And  he  adds  that  it  does  not  come  unless 
more  systematically  sought  after,  and  that  for  want  of  it  the 
Greek  republics  went  upon  the  rocks. 

"According  to  Aristotle,  that  is  the  best  condition  of  things 
which  produces  not  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  or 
wealth,  but  the  men  of  noblest  nature.  And  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  distinct  progress  in  productions  of  this  kind. 
To  compare  one  age  with  another  is  difificult  to  do  at  all,  and 
impossible  to  do  completely;  but  the  most  sanguine  believer 
in  evolutionary  progress  would  hardly  say  that  if  he  were  to 
meet  Socrates  or  Cicero  or  St.  Paul  he  would  be  conscious  of 
any  great  superiority  to  them.  I  am  not  certain  that  a  modern 
bishop  is  very  much  above  a  mediaeval  abbot.  Knowledge 
of  material  things  seems  to  make  very  little  difference. 

"No  more  perfect  specimens  of  womanhood  were  ever  seen 
than  Penelope  or  Nausicaa. 

"The  Romans  under  Trajan  thought,  no  doubt,  that  they 
had  progressed  considerably  since  Cincinnatus  followed  the 
plough.  But  had  they?  Knowledge  came,  but  wisdom  lin- 
gered. The  empire  was  going  to  pieces  from  the  want  of  the 
neglected  ap^rrj. 

"Even,  however,  in  the  outward  essentials  of  food  and 
clothing  and  housing,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind in  the  present  generation  are  better  off  than  their  fore- 
fathers. Workmen  and  workmen's  families  have  still  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Nor  do  I  know  that  between  them  and  what  are 
called  the  upper  classes  the  feeling  is  better  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  enjoyments  of  life  have  always  been  unequally  divided, 
and  it  is  easy  out  of  the  imperfect  records  of  earlier  ages  to 
draw  pictures  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  the  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong;  but  the  lot  of  the  immense  major- 
ity of  mankind  is  not  even  now  a  delightful  one.  When  the 
Paris  Communists  in  1870  burnt  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  threatened  to  burn  Paris  itself,  Carlyle  observed 
to  me,  'Those  people  are  saying  to  their  rulers:  "The  condi- 
tions of  our  lives  are  intolerable.  Our  forefathers  may  have 
been  as  ill  off  as  we,  but  at  least  they  had  another  life  to  look 
forward  to,  when  wrong  would  be  made  right.  With  your 
Intellect  and  your  Progress,  you  have  taken  from  us  our  last 
consolation;  and  if  you  will  not  mend  this  accursed  society 
that  we  live  in,  if  you  tell  us  that  in  the  nature  of  things  we 
must    have    all    the    pain    and    you    the   pleasure — then,   by 
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heaven,  we   will  destroy   society  and  you  and  ourselves  too, 
and  so  make  an  end."  ' 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  medi- 
aeval Europe  was  as  miserable  as  is  pretended.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  as 
unequal  as  it  is  at  present.  Of  liberty,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  going  now  than  there  used  to  be.  In  the 
middle  ages  there  was  little  liberty  for  any  one.  Kings  and 
peers,  knights  and  vassals,  villains  and  serfs,  were  held 
together  under  strict  bonds  of  obligation.  But  the  one  thing 
certain  is  that  between  the  lords  and  their  feudatories  there 
were  links  of  genuine  loyalty  which  drew  high  and  low 
together  as  they  have  not  been  drawn  since  the  so-called 
chains  have  been  broken.  If  the  tenant  gave  service,  the  lord 
gave  protection.  If  the  tenant  lived  hard,  the  lord  had  little 
luxury.  Earls  and  countesses  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing on  salt  beef  and  herring,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught  of 
ale  from  a  black-jack.  Lords  and  servants  dined  in  the  same 
hall  and  shared  the  same  meal.  As  to  dress,  plain  leather  and 
woollen  served  for  all  ranks,  except  on  splendid  ceremonials. 
Examine  the  figures  of  the  knights  on  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
chapel  in  the  Temple  Church  in  London.  The  originals  of 
those  forms  were  not  brothers  of  the  order  or  bound  to  pov- 
erty. They  were  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Eng- 
lish peers.  Yet  their  armour  is  without  ornament  save  the 
plain  device  on  the  shield.  The  cloak  is  the  lightest  and 
simplest.  The  heavy  sword  hangs  from  a  leather  belt,  fas- 
tened with  an  ordinary  harness-buckle.  As  those  knights  lie 
there,  so  they  moved  when  they  were  alive;  and  when  hard 
blows  were  going  they  had  an  ample  share  of  them.  No  fact 
of  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  peasants  born  on  the 
great  baronies  looked  up  to  those  lords  of  theirs  with  real  and 
reverent  affection — very  strange,  if  one  party  in  the  contract 
had  nothing  but  hardship  and  the  other  was  an  arbitrary 
tyrant.  Custom  dies  hard,  and  this  feeling  of  feudal  loyalty 
has  lingered  into  our  own  times  with  very  little  to  support  it. 
Carlyle  told  me  once  of  a  lawsuit  pending  in  Scotland  affect- 
ing the  succession  to  a  great  estate  of  which  he  had  known 
something.  The  case  depended  on  a  family  secret  known 
only  to  one  old  servant,  who  refused  to  reveal  it.  A  Kirk 
minister  was  sent  to  tell  her  that  she  must  speak  on  peril  of 
her  soul.     'Peril  of  my  soul!'  she  said.     'And  would  ye  put 
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the  honour  of  an  auld  Scottish  family  in  competition  with  the 
saul  of  a  poor  creature  like  me?' 

"I  doubt  very  much  whether  under  the  new  system  of  con- 
tract and  independence  we  shall  see  much  more  of  this  kind 
of  devotion. 

"Other  good  results  may  of  course  rise  out  of  the  change, 
but  they  will  not  take  the  form  of  attachment  between 
employers  and  employed.  Affection  will  hardly  grow  where 
interests  arc  opposite. 

"But  if  there  are  doubts  about  social  progress,  it  will  be 
said,  history  at  least  proves  political  progress.  All  history 
(we  have  been  lately  told)  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  for  the  people — that  is,  to  demo- 
cratic republics.  Church,  monarchy,  feudalism,  reformations, 
revolutions,  the  chequered  phenomena  of  the  last  thousand 
years  we  are  to  regard  as  a  prceparatio  evangelica — a  making 
straight  the  way  for  the  advance  of  constitutional  liberty,  the 
last  act  and  climax  of  the  whole  human  drama.  We  are 
taught  to  observe  first  whole  peoples  in  shackles,  unable  to 
call  their  lives  their  own.  The  rights  of  man  assert  them- 
selves one  by  one.  Rank  loses  its  authority.  Equality  is  at 
length  established  with  liberty  at  its  side.  Brotherly  love  is 
to  follow,  and  the  perfect  state  will  then  be  arrived  at.  Na- 
tions are  no  longer  to  be  governed.  They  are  to  govern 
themselves.  The  individual  is  to  be  his  own  centre  and  the 
sole  judge  of  his  obligations  and  his  interests.  He  is  to  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws — to  be  free  to  act  as  he  likes — think  as  he  likes— 
speak  as  he  likes,  rightly  or  wrongly.  It  is  his  own  affair,  so 
that  he  does  not  rob  his  neighbour  of  his  similar  rights. 

"This  is  to  be  the  consummation  of  human  political  wis- 
dom, the  far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the  wars  of  classes, 
the  struggles  between  princes  and  subject,  religious  wars, 
dynastic  wars,  all  the  complex  movements  of  the  past  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  unconsciously  tending. 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  in  England  and  in  other  countries  the 
decay  of  authority  can  be  traced  through  a  long  period.  All 
organized  things  decay.  Life  itself  is  growth  and  dissolution. 
But  if  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  it,  and  the  establishment 
of  democratic  republics  is  the  aim  of  human  existence,  one 
asks,  'What  then?'  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  liberty  when 
we  have  got  it?     Liberty  itself  mu9t  be  a  means  to  a  further 
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end.  What  is  that  end?  Life,  we  are  told,  will  be  grander, 
brighter,  and  better  than  ever  it  was  before.  But  is  this  true? 
Does  experience,  so  far,  show  that  the  finer  features  do  grow 
with  such  exceptional  splendour  with  political  liberty?  There 
is  a  liberty  which  it  is  worth  while  to  live  and  die  for — liberty 
from  foreign  oppression,  liberty  from  tyrannical  rulers  who 
abuse  the  law  which  they  are  established  to  administer — lib- 
erty from  that  worse  oppression  which  would  compel  men  to 
profess  beliefs  which  they  do  not  hold.  To  make  such  rulers 
know  that  they  are  responsible  to  a  power  still  higher  than 
themselves  is  great  and  heroic,  and  the  stories  of  such  bold 
deeds  are  the  most  elevating  chapters  in  human  history. 

"But  such  freedom  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common 
with  the  modern  theory  that  every  man  is  his  own  keeper. 
Because  the  captain  and  officers  of  a  ship  have  proved  unfit 
for  their  posts,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  shall  be  no  cap- 
tain or  officers,  or  that  the  crew  shall  choose  their  own. 

"Does  history  show  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  left  to 
their  own  wills  they  become  happier,  truer,  braver,  simpler, 
more  reverent  of  good,  more  afraid  of  evil?  If  it  be  so,  cadit 
quc^stio.  The  problem  of  human  existence  is  solved.  We 
have  but  to  abohsh  the  few  remaining  restraints,  and  original 
sin  will  be  extinguished.  But  the  history  which  is  to  prove  it 
I  believe  to  be  a  history  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past — a 
prophecy,  not  a  narrative  of  fact. 

"What  is  liberty?  What  used  we  to  mean  when  we  called 
a  man  free?  The  workman  became  free  of  his  craft  when  he 
had  learnt  under  a  master  all  that  the  master  could  teach  him. 
Then,  and  not  before,  he  was  set  to  work  on  his  own  account. 
The  artist  acquires  a  free  hand  when  he  knows  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  eye  and  hand  work  together  to  do  it.  The 
musician  is  not  free  while  his  fingers  blunder  over  the  notes. 
To  set  free  an  apprentice  to  go  his  own  way  while  he  is  half 
taught,  or  not  taught  at  all,  is  to  leave  him  to  his  own  inca- 
pacity. Every  art  which  we  learn  has  to  be  acquired  under 
instruction  and  restraint.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  right  of  a 
carpenter  or  a  mason  to  go  wrong  if  he  pleases.  Why,  in  the 
Art  of  arts,  the  art  of  life,  should  any  other  principle  hold? 
What  is  the  use  of  emancipating  a  man  from  control  till  he 
has  proved  that  he  can  control  himself?  Those  who  are  most 
impatient  of  control  are  those  who  need  it  most.  I  have 
heard  it  argued  that  subordination  creates  servility,  and  that 
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to  set  a  man  free  is  to  make  him  worthy  of  freedom.  It  is 
like  telhnt^  a  painter  to  go  liis  own  way  and  call  no  man  mas- 
ter. It  is  to  expect  from  liberty  the  magical  change  of  char- 
acter which  theologians  used  to  expect  from  faith.  Would 
soldiers  or  seamen  be  truer  to  their  salt,  if  their  ofificcrs  were 
their  servants  and  received  mandates  from  them  as  we  say  our 
members  of  Parliament  do?  Would  family  life  be  improved 
if  wives  and  children  owed  no  obedience  to  husbands  and 
fathers?  Human  character  has  risen  to  excellence  under 
every  form  of  political  constitution,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
democracies  have  shown  any  marked  superiority  in  this 
respect,  or  that  in  this  favoured  age  there  is  any  special 
increase  of  personal  dignity  or  merit.  The  French  have  not 
particularly  improved  since  the  Great  Revolution.  The  peas- 
antry may  be  better  off,  but  they  have  not  shown  themselves 
braver  or  more  patriotic.  The  literature  of  France  is  not 
purer;  the  statesmen  are  no  wiser.  Napoleon's  soldiers  wha 
had  Europe  under  their  feet  were  born  and  bred  under  the  old 
regime.  England  has  done  well  to  abolish  negro  slavery,  but 
whether  to  have  raised  the  negro  at  a  single  step  to  be  the 
white  man's  equal  is  to  have  made  him  in  fact  the  white  man's 
equal,  or  to  have  put  him  in  the  way  of  becoming  so,  is  still  a 
prophecy  and  waits  to  become  a  fact. 

"One  explanation  there  is  of  the  levelling  spirit  of  modern 
times  which  is  at  least  intelligible.  Most  men,  high  or  low,  in 
these  days  have  come  to  make  it  the  principal  object  of  their 
lives  to  get  as  large  a  share  as  they  can  of  money  and  enjoy- 
ment. Exceptional  power  or  privilege  is  likely  to  be  abused 
as  long  as  this  is  so;  and  all  being  on  the  same  moral  level, 
caring  only  for  what  they  can  get,  all  may  claim  to  be  on  the 
same  political  level,  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

"I  urged  this  on  Carlyle  when  he  was  writing  his  Shooting 
Niagara.  He  flung  it  from  him  with  disdain.  'Interests!'  he 
said;  'what  have  men  to  do  with  interests?  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way.     That  is  all  that  we  need  think  about.' 

"Yet  I  believe  my  explanation  is  the  real  one.  It  is  quite 
true  that  class  privileges  nowadays  would  be  unfairly  used. 
The  mistake  is  in  assuming  that  it  was  always  so,  and  that 
such  inequalities  at  the  time  when  they  arose  were  as  mis- 
chievous as  they  would  be  at  present. 

"In  my  reading  of  English  history  there  was  once  a  warmer 
relation  between  high  and  low,  when  each  class  thought  more 
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of  its  duties  than  its  interests,  and  religion,  which  was  the 
same  to  all,  was  really  believed  in.  Under  such  conditions 
inequality  was  natural  and  wholesome.  When  religion 
became  opinion,  dubious  more  or  less,  and  divorced  from  con- 
duct, while  pleasures  became  more  various  and  more  attainable, 
the  favoured  classes  fell  away  from  the  intention  of  their  insti- 
tution, monopolised  the  sweets  of  life,  and  left  the  bitter  to 
the  poor. 

"Motion  and  heat,  it  is  well  known,  are  two  modes  of  one 
and  the  same  force.  Motion  can  be  converted  into  heat,  or 
heat  into  motion,  but  both  cannot  exist  together.  It  is  the 
same  with  power  and  luxury.  An  aristocracy  contented  with 
plain  living  and  bearing  its  share  in  the  strokes  and  batterings 
of  life,  might  keep  its  privileges  for  ever.  An  aristocracy 
which  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself  but  palaces  and  splendid 
idleness,  must  expect  to  forfeit  its  privileges.  The  palaces 
and  idleness  it  may  keep  for  a  time,  but  these,  too,  with 
uncertain  tenure. 

"The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  human  society  is  in  healthy  con- 
dition when  the  wise  rule  the  ignorant — rule  with  equal- 
handed  authority  over  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  But  that 
it  can  prosper  at  all  without  any  authority,  subject  only  to  an 
imaginary  line  that  one  man's  rights  are  not  to  interfere  with 
his  neighbour's,  is  a  devout  imagination  which  prophecy  may 
enable  us  to  believe,  but  which  has  no  sanction  from  history. 
Mankind  are  made  unequal.  Legislation  cannot  make  them 
equal,  and  freedom  does  not  create  the  virtues  which  might 
make  the  presumption  into  a  reality. 

"More  than  once  in  the  chequered  experiences  of  mankind 
there  have  been  analogous  epidemics  of  enthusiasm.  Ideas 
have  taken  possession  of  enormous  masses  of  people,  calling 
themselves  sacred,  sweeping  all  before  them  for  generations 
and  ending  in  the  sands  like  African  rivers.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  noblest  part  of  Europe  was  persuaded  that  its  high- 
est duty  was  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens. 
The  ineffectual  effort  cost  Christendom  six  million  lives,  and 
the  nations  woke  out  of  their  delusion  to  find  that  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  could  not  be  rescued  from  the  Saracens,  and  that 
the  duties  of  English,  French,  Germans,  and  Burgundians  lay 
at  home  and  not  in  Syria.  Generosity  of  intention  cannot 
conquer  facts,  and  enterprises  inspired  by  passion  and  un- 
guidedby  wisdom  stand  in  history  as  monuments  of  folly.     I 
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sometimes  think  that  this  great  wave  of  universal  emancipa- 
tion is  not  unlike  the  Crusades,  a  generous  idea,  taken  up  with 
impetuosity,  decorated  with  fine  flowers  of  rhetoric — but  flow- 
ers which  are  but  blossoms  only,  and  will  never  set  into  fruit. 
I  cannot  find  in  history  an  encouragement  to  hope  that  on 
this  road  lies  the  way  to  regeneration,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
will  not  make  history  answerable  for  what  I  cannot  see  that  it 
teaches.  Statistics,  it  is  said,  will  prove  anything,  if  you  take 
only  what  makes  for  what  you  wish  and  leave  out  the  rest. 
To  me  the  entire  theory  of  political  progress  is  without  inter- 
est. I  do  not  find  that  liberty  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  raises  the  character  either  of  individuals  or  nations;  and 
if  our  existence  on  this  planet  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the 
effect  on  character  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
only  true  progress  is  moral  progress. 

"There  have  been  great  men  and  good  men  under  mon- 
archies, aristocracies,  republics,  and  limited  democracies;  but 
not  more  under  one  than  under  the  other.  I  regard  them  all 
as  accidental  and  unimportant  varieties  of  the  forms  which 
society  assumes.     The  sum  of  all  is  in  Pope's  line — 

"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

"Leaving  historical  theories,  then,  we  may  turn  to  the  less 
ambitious  narratives.  Here  we  should  be  on  firmer  ground» 
for  we  are  rid  of  inferences,  and  have  to  do  only  with  sup- 
posed  facts.  I  have  still,  however,  to  say  supposed  facts,  for 
the  writers  on  whom  we  depend  were  subject  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  own  times,  and  we  who  study  them  have  prejudices 
of  our  own  which  appear  in  the  form  in  which  we  re-tell  their 
stories.  We  speak  of  the  mythic  periods  of  history  and  we 
fancy  we  live  in  clearer  daylight.  We  might  as  easily  escape 
from  our  shadows.  All  history  is  mythic.  Our  knowledge 
of  one  another  is  mythic.  Our  knowledge  of  everything  is 
mythic,  for  in  every  act  of  perception  we  contribute  some- 
thing of  our  own.  No  two  persons  describe  alike  a  scene 
which  both  have  witnessed. 

"Anecdotes,  generally  discreditable,  gather  round  eminent 
men.  One  person  believes  such  anecdotes  because  he  is  con- 
stitutionally inclined  to  doubt  the  virtues  of  eminent  men; 
another  disbelieves  for  the  opposite  reason;  but  the  unfavour- 
able verdict  usually  carries  the  day.  Stories  of  this  kind  are 
generally  pungent.     The  most  pungent  are  probably  the  most 
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false;  but  they  pass  into  history  because  they  serve  to  amuse; 
and  when  they  refer  to  persons  who  lived  long  ago,  great  writ- 
ers, who  admire  their  own  time,  adopt  them  for  the  sake  of 
contrast.  Macaulay  is  a  great  offender  in  this  respect,  and 
almost  always  takes  an  unfavourable  interpretation  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  whom  the  world  has  admired.  James  Spedding 
had  to  protest  againt  his  Bacon.  Sir  James  Stephen  has 
shown  his  wanton  injustice  to  Warren  Hastings,  but  the 
brilliant  and  scandalous  legend  will  probably  survive  the 
criticism,  preserved  by  the  vigour  of  Macaulay's  style. 

''Darkest  England,  we  hope,  is  mythical  in  part  at  least. 
Yet  it  came  out  openly.  It  was  submitted  to  hostile  scrutiny, 
and  hereafter  anyone  writing  unfavourably  about  our  present 
condition  may  fairly  quote  it  as  evidence. 

"Imagine  the  colours  in  which  we  shall  appear  if  such  a  writer 
treats  us  as  Macaulay  treats  the  English  gentry  of  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century, 

"We  cannot  escape  our  prejudices,  which  will  and  must 
guide  us  in  the  witnesses  whom  we  trust.  History  consists  of 
the  actions  of  men.  Actions  rise  from  motives,  and  motives 
from  contemporary  beliefs  and  preferences.  Such  beliefs  and 
such  inclinations  change  as  widely  as  our  social  habits.  Yet  in 
writing  and  describing,  some  motive  has  to  be  found  to  give 
the  action  a  meaning ;  and  the  historian,  often  knowing  noth- 
ing of  any  other  which  there  might  have  been,  selects  such 
motives  as  he  and  his  readers  are  conversant  with,  and  he  is 
considered  judicious  and  sensible  precisely  as  he  explains  the 
past  on  the  principles  of  his  own  time. 

"This  I  call  'mythology.'  He  does  not  know,  he  only  con- 
jectures ;  and  he  announces  his  conjectures  for  facts.  Yet  all 
the  time  he  may  be  absolutely  wrong.  Language  full  of  hon- 
est and  fiery  meaning  in  one  century  may  have  been  trodden 
into  cant  in  the  next.  Expressions  in  constant  use  by  the 
Puritans  and  Covenanters  would,  if  used  now,  imply  insincerity 
or  weakness  of  judgment.  Therefore  the  Puritans  and  Cov- 
enanters have  been  considered  fools  or  hypocrites. 

"The  ages  do  not  understand  each  other.  Think  how 
changed  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  become  our  attitude 
towards  the  supernatural !  The  early  Protestant  writers  are 
full  of  appeals  to  a  special  Providence.  The  hagiologies  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  woven  out  of  miracles.  They  were 
beUeved  without  hesitation.      The    evidence  is   often    unim- 
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peachablc.  The  personal  companions  of  a  bishop  declare  that 
they  saw  him  in  repeated  instances  heal  the  sick  with  a  touch, 
raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  cast  out  innumerable  devils.  The 
present  age  has  ceased  to  believe  in  such  wonders.  The 
judicious  historian  treats  it  all  as  fraud  or  folly.  It  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  simply  do  not  understand  the 
condition  of  the  biographer's  mind.  The  bishop  and  his 
companions  would  similarly  regard  ours  as  atheistic,  and  we 
should  be  both  mistaken. 

"The  evidence  for  such  miracles  remains  without  alteration. 
The  change  is  in  ourselves. 

"Again,  to  note  another  tendency.  Modern  opinion,  and 
therefore  modern  historians,  incline  to  take  the  side  of  distin- 
guished sufferers.  Men  and  women  convicted  of  treason  are 
generally  held  to  have  been  condemned  unjustly.  The  histo- 
rian's virtue  is 

"  To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  Justice  did  it. 

"I  will  mention  an  instance  or  two. 

"Writers  of  note,  English  and  Scotch,  require  us  to  believe 
that  Mary  Stuart's  casket  letters  were  forged  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  as  an  excuse  for  dethroning  her.  These 
letters  were  examined  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Parliament.  The  circumstances 
of  the  discovery  were  published  at  a  time  when,  if  there  was 
foul  play,  it  could  have  been  instantly  detected.  The  letters 
were  brought  to  London  and  laid  before  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers,  to  whom  Mary  Stuart's  handwriting  was  perfectly 
familiar,  and  again  to  a  Committee  of  Peers,  among  whom 
there  were  her  warmest  friends.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  at  Elizabeth's  court  were  equally  eager  to 
prove  her  innocent;  yet  we  do  not  find  a  trace  of  suspicion 
among  them.  Yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  all  these 
persons  were  taken  in  by  a  forgery,  so  clumsy  that  her  modern 
defenders,  who  have  not  the  originals  before  them,  imagine 
that  they  can  detect  it  with  ease — that  Elizabeth  and  Burghlcy 
and  Walsingham,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  others  of  honourable 
fame,  were  parties  to  the  fraud;  all  because  such  persons 
think  it  unlikely  that  an  interesting  woman  could  have  written 
those  letters. 

"And,   strange  to   say,   they  see   no  difficulty   in   such    an 
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hypothesis,  and  English  historical  opinion  is  content  to  leave 
the  question  open — to  leave  open,  that  is,  whether  Elizabeth 
and  those  eminent  public  servants  of  hers,  who  carried  Eng- 
land through  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  its  national  existence, 
were  among  the  basest  villains  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
We  may  as  well  abandon  the  study  of  history  if  we  are  to 
carry  it  on  upon  such  wilful  principles. 

"Again,  as  nothing  is  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  the  reign  of 
the  English  Bluebeard,  a  story  passes  as  proved,  and  has  been 
adopted  into  our  books  of  criminal  law,  that  while  the  Blue- 
beard was  on  the  throne,  72,000  felons  perished  on  the  scaffold  ; 
from  which  it  follows,  first,  that  the  nation  was  infested  with 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  next,  that  the  law  was  inhumanly 
cruel.  No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  first  links,  and  though  the 
charge  has  been  made  a  hundred  times,  it  rests  on  nothing  but 
a  story  told  by  Jerome  Cardan,  a  crazy  man  of  genius  given  to 
astrology,  who  says  that  he  heard  it  from  a  French  bishop. 
Literally  that  is  all  the  authority.  It  is  true  that  Wolsey  was 
a  strict  administrator,  and  Lord  Darcy  accused  him  of  being 
over-severe  on  the  criminal  classes.  It  is  true  also  that  Henry 
VIII.  abolished  the  clerical  immunities  ;  and  after  the  rebellion 
of  the  North,  in  which  the  clergy  had  been  especially  active, 
he  hanged  two  hundred  priests  and  monks,  to  the  extreme 
abhorrence  of  Catholic  bishops  all  over  Europe.  But  surely 
English  historians  ought  to  have  looked  further  before  accept- 
ing a  fact  so  monstrous  on  the  single  evidence  of  one  of  these 
bishops,  and  that  too  at  second-hand.  The  72,000  victims  of 
Henry's  tyranny  are  about  as  chimerical  as  the  11,000  virgins 
at  Cologne. 

"Once  more.  The  Netherland  historians  assert  that  50,000 
heretics  (or  100,000  heretics,  they  are  not  sure  which)  were  put 
to  death  judicially  in  the  Low  Countries  alone,  under  the 
edicts  of  Charles  V.  I  thought  it  strange,  for  Charles  V., 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  trying  to  conciliate 
the  German  Protestants,  whom  a  persecution  so  extravagant 
would  have  exasperated  into  fury.  No  doubt  Charles,  as  a 
good  son  of  the  Church,  did  endeavor  to  check  what  the  popes 
called  heresy  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  language  of 
his  edicts  was  extremely  severe.  But  I  have  to  observe,  first, 
that  the  Inquisition  was  not  established  in  the  Netherlands  in 
Charles's  reign.  He  could  govern  only  by  the  law,  and  the 
law  was  carried  out  by  the  Netherlands  officials  themselves. 
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Secondly,  that  in  a  well-ordered  country  50,000  religious  crim- 
inals could  not  have  been  tried  and  executed  without  leaving 
a  distinct  trace  on  the  judicial  records.  No  such  trace  exists 
that  I  know  of,  nor  was  the  accusation  brought  till  the  war 
with  Philip  had  begun.  In  the  Dutch  Martyrologics  I  found 
accounts  of  500  who  had  suffered.  The  rest  of  the  number 
must  have  been  made  up  (and  even  so  enormously  exagger- 
ated) of  insurrectionary  Anabaptists,  who  broke  out  again  and 
aeain  into  furious  communistic  insurrections,  directed  not 
against  the  Church,  but  against  order  and  civil  authority. 

"We  might  as  well  say  that  the  Sepoys  who  were  killed  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny  had  been  put  to  death  for  religion.  Yet 
the  50,000  were  accepted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Gibbon, 
who  alludes  to  them  to  point  a  sarcasm  at  the  superior  ferocity 
of  Christian  intolerance,  as  contrasted  with  the  milder  perse- 
cutions under  the  Roman  Empire. 

"The  worst  of  these  sweeping  statements  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  fix  themselves  in  the  memory.  Truth  is 
moderate  and  hesitating.  Fiction  strikes  boldly,  and  the  point 
of  its  lance  is  barbed. 

"Cardinal  Newman  says  that  Protestant  tradition  is  based 
on  wholesale  unscrupulous  lying,  and  this  story  may  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  it.  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever, the  lying  is  not  always  on  one  side.  There  will  always 
be  unconscious  lying  where  passion  is  strongly  excited.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  truth  is  forwarded  by  the  method  now  in 
fashion  of  setting  one  version  against  another,  and  taking  as 
certain  the  worst  parts  of  both.  This  is  perhaps  a  worse 
travesty  than  either  would  be  taken  alone.  Two  negatives 
may  make  an  affirmative,  but  I  never  heard  that  two  falsehoods 
would  make  a  truth. 

"I  have  another  complaint  to  make,  though  I  can  only 
allude  to  it.  I  mean  of  the  light  manner  in  which  popular 
historians  scatter  epithets,  and  distribute  censures,  with  no 
authority  but  their  own  fancy.  Rival  queens  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  jealous  of  one  another.  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart  were  rival  queens,  therefore  Elizabeth's  treatment  of 
Mary  was  caused  by  jealousy.  Robertson  says  that  when 
Charles  V.  retired  to  Spain  after  his  abdication  he  was  'sensibly 
mortified'  to  find  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than  when 
he  was  Emperor.  Perhaps  less  attention  ivas  paid  to  him,  and 
Charles  may  have  observed  it ;  but  how  does  Robertson  know 
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that  he  was  mortified?  Probably  it  amused  him,  or  it  may- 
have  been  what  he  expected  and  desired.  Eminent  men  and 
women  ought  to  be  spared  these  gratuitous  ink-spots. 

"I  might  mention  a  thousand  such  instances,  but  I  must 
hasten  on.  I  have  to  say  before  I  end  how  I,  myself,  think 
that  history  ought  to  be  written. 

"Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  human  dramatists,  but 
nature  is  a  dramatist  still  greater,  and  Shakespeare  is  so  great 
because  he  is  nearest  to  nature.  He  does  not  moralise  upon 
his  Macbeths,  or  Lears,  or  Richards,  or  Henries.  He  gives 
you  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  he  gives  you  the  men  them- 
selves to  look  at,  to  study,  to  reflect  on,  and  (if  you  please)  to 
form  opinions  about  for  yourself,  though  this  is  not  always  nec- 
essary. He  draws  no  lessons  out  of  what  he  lays  before  you. 
He  does  not  invite  j^z/  to  draw  lessons.  The  more  completely 
you  have  mastered  these  plays,  the  less  you  will  be  able  to  say 
what  they  have  actually  taught  you.  You  cannot  draw  out  in 
words  even  the  judgment  you  form  upon  the  characters. 
Hamlet  will  be  argued  over  to  the  end  of  time,  and  people 
will  differ  about  him  as  they  differ  about  persons  whom  they 
know.  There  is  always  something  in  the  actions  of  men,  and 
in  the  men  themselves,  which  escapes  analysis.  They  may 
strike  us  with  awe,  pity,  admiration,  fear,  or  hatred.  They 
may  amuse  us  or  revolt  us,  but  the  feeling  created  even  by  an 
lago  cannot  be  summed  up  in  compact  phrases  addressed  to 
the  understanding. 

"Well,  then— 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players, 

"The  historian  and  the  dramatist  alike  represent  the  actions 
of  men.  If  the  historian  would  represent  truly  he  must 
represent  as  the  dramatist  does. 

'If  you  are  to  have  from  him  a  real  trustworthy  picture,  he 
must  show  you  the  figures  that  he  is  talking  about,  faithfully 
delineated,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  surround  them, 
completely  perceived,  and  made  intelligible,  and  then  let  them 
unfold  their  characters  in  their  actions  with  such  insight  as 
you  can  gain  into  their  inner  natures.  You  will  forbear  to 
judge. 

"If  you  have  done  your  work  well  there  will  be  always 
something  which  evades  your  censure,  and  which  you  must  be 
content  to  treat  as  in  a  work  of  art. 
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"Unless  you  have  faithfully  mastered  the  particulars  of  the 
situation  you  will  only  mislead.  You  had  better  have  left  the 
subject  alone.  Orestes  killed  his  mother.  If  that  were  all  we 
knew,  he  was  a  monster,  but  that  mother  had  killed  his  father, 
and  judgment  is  suspended  into  awe.  You  may  say  that  in 
history  the  outward  fact  is  all  that  we  can  know,  and  that 
insight  into  the  heart  is  impossible.  It  may  be  so.  It  often 
is  so.  But  when  it  is  so  no  true  history  is  possible.  .  .  . 
Where  we  cannot  have  the  real  motive  we  may,  if  we  please, 
invent  false  motives,  and  create  a  sort  of  spurious  legend  ;  but 
history  it  is  not,  and  is  so  far  worse  than  fiction,  that  it 
pretends  to  be  truth. 

"But  how,  you  ask,  are  we  to  penetrate  at  all  into  the  inner 
secrets  of  past  times?  How  are  we  to  understand  the  charac- 
ters of  men  who  lived  long  ago,  under  conditions  so  unlike  our 
own,  when  the  forms  of  men  and  things  have  grown  visionary 
in  the  mist  of  distance?  When  they  do  melt  thus  into  mist, 
be  content  to  say  so  and  leave  them.  I  think  it  wrong  to  take 
the  names  of  real  men  and  draw  pictures  of  them  out  of  the 
imagination,  as  Raphael  painted  the  Apostles. 

"But  something  can  be  done,  if  not  all.  Remember,  first, 
that  in  accounts  of  events  which  occurred  in  distant  centuries 
you  do  not  have  the  events  themselves,  but  the  events  as 
reflected  in  the  mind  of  the  relator.  Therefore,  if  you  would 
understand  a  particular  period  study  the  original  authorities. 
Go  to  the  chronicles  written  by  men  who  lived  at  the  time  and 
breathed  the  contemporary  air.  Drink  at  the  fountain.  The 
stream  of  tradition  contracts  always  some  alien  matter  from 
the  soil  Avhich  it  flows  through.  Read,  if  you  can  find  them, 
the  letters  and  writings  of  the  persons  that  you  are  concerned 
with.  Read  Avhat  they  say  themselves.  Read  what  others 
who  knew  them  said  about  them,  and  do  not  trust  your  own 
imagination.  Take  nothing  at  second-hand.  The  originals 
will  always  contain  something  which  is  lost  in  the  translation 
or  paraphrase.  The  language  itself  breathes  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  grew.  Do  not  rest  while  any  point  which  you  can 
reach  remains  obscure.  You  will  then  find  that  the  forms  of 
departed  things  rise  up  and  take  shape  before  you.  This  is 
how  Carlyle  called  up  out  of  the  world  of  shadows  the  real 
Cromwell;  and  the  half  enthusiast,  half  impostor,  which  had 
haunted  our  historical  literature  disappeared  for  ever, 

"But  such  a  method,  you  will  say,  involves  immense  labour. 
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What  we  want  is  a  general  notion  of  the  history  of  at  least  our 
own  island,  and  you  tell  us  to  give  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  to 
a  single  age.  I  can  only  say  that  the  general  notion  you  ask 
for  will  not  be  the  history,  but  only  the  opinion  of  this  or  that 
writer  about  the  history;  and  each  succeeding  generation  will 
provide  what  it  needs  of  this  kind  for  itself.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing to  genuine  students.  Try  the  plan  which  I  set  before  you, 
and  you  will  see  that  one  such  effort  successfully  made  will 
shine  like  a  lamp  in  the  past,  and  will  illuminate  other  objects 
besides  itself. 

"But  without  dwelling  upon  this,  I  will  mention  a  long 
forgotten  suggestion  of  my  own,  made  when  the  school  of 
modern  history  was  first  established  in  this  University. 

"Like  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Freeman,  who  along  with  his 
asperities  had  strong  masculine  sense,  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  method  of  study  pursued  here  before  the  modern  changes. 
For  men  who  wished  to  improve  themselves  I  believe  it  to 
have  provided  as  good  an  education  as  was  ever  tried.  We 
had  certain  books,  the  best  of  their  kind  and  limited  in  number, 
which  we  Avere  required  to  know  perfectly.  We  learnt  our 
Greek  history  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  our  Latin 
history  from  Livy  and  Tacitus.  We  learnt  our  philosophy 
from  Aristotle;  and  it  was  our  business  to  learn  by  heart 
Aristotle's  own  words,  weighing  every  one  of  them ;  and  thus 
the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  those  illustrious  writers  were 
built  into  our  minds,  and  there  indelibly  remain.  I  asked 
myself  whether  there  was  any  book  on  English  history  which 
could  be  studied  with  the  same  exactness.  The  Chronicles 
were  too  loose  in  their  composition.  They  were  to  be  read, 
but  were  insufficient.  The  famous  modern  writers,  studying 
the  past  as  we  study  the  stars  from  a  moving  platform,  were 
being  continually  corrected  from  a  change  in  the  point  of 
view,  and  the  shifting  of  lights  and  shadows. 

"I  had  myself  occasion  to  examine  the  early  English  Stat- 
utes and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  it  struck  me  that  in 
these  compressed  and  pregnant  Acts,  where  there  is  no  verbi- 
age and  every  word  has  a  meaning,  there  was  something  like 
what  I  was  in  search  of.  You  could  not  gather  from  them  a 
continuous  narrative,  but  you  had  fixed  points  all  along  of 
clear  and  brilliant  light.  Merely  to  be  able  to  construe  and 
explain  the  old  Norman  French  and  the  technical  Latin  would 
require  considerable  attainments.     Add  to  this  a  knowledge  of 
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the  Chronicles  and  other  outside  sources,  a  knowledge  of  the 
occasion  when  each  of  the  Statutes  was  passed,  and  you 
would  have  an  authentic  bony  structure  round  which  you 
could  build  up  things  themselves  instead  of  the  wilderness  of 
talk  about  things  in  which  students  have  so  often  to  wander. 
Extracts  from  this  or  that  Act  are  not  enough,  for  the  object 
is  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  the  time.  In  the 
Statute  Book  the  student  would  be  fed  from  the  spring,  and 
would  learn  his  history  as  we  learnt  our  philosophy — from  the 
Ethics  and  the  Organon. 

"I  was  unconnected  with  the  University,  and  the  suggestion 
was  not  taken  up.  But  I  still  believe  that  it  would  be  worth 
trying.  I  still  believe  that  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
down  to  the  Reformation  contain  the  truest  history  of  the 
country  that  we  have.  Whether  it  can  be  put  in  practice 
others  and  not  I  must  consider.  The  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  able  and  experienced  men  who  can  judge  far  better 
than  I  can  do  what  methods  should  be  followed.  I  am  myself 
too  old  to  make  experiments,  even  if  I  had  a  right  to  make 
them,  which  I  have  not.  I  can  merely  say  that  in  such  con- 
tributions as  I  have  made  myself  to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Statute  Book  has  been  the  backbone  of  my  work. 
If  the  statesmen  who  drew  the  Acts  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Parliaments  which  passed  them  into  laws  were  the  syco- 
phants and  cowards  which  we  are  generally  told  that  they 
were,  what  I  have  written  is  worth  nothing.  If  they  were 
honourable  men,  as  I  believe  that  they  were,  there  will  be 
found  in  their  own  stately  language  a  sufificient  and  true 
explanation  of  each  successive  step  in  the  change..  Anyway,  I 
acted  myself  on  the  principles  which  I  have  recommended. 
The  Statute  Book  gave  me  the  skeleton  of  my  figure.  The 
flesh  and  sinew  were  laid  on  entirely  from  contemporary 
authorities.  From  the  time  that  I  began  to  investigate  I  read 
little  of  what  had  been  written  on  the  subject  by  modern 
historians,  and  I  have  read  little  since.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
confused  with  other  people's  conjectures — I  went  to  the 
sources  and  to  the  sources  only.  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of 
my  own  labours.  I  have  never  said  much  about  them,  and 
except  on  this  one  occasion,  when  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  I 
never  shall.  But  I  say  for  myself  now  that  during  the  twenty 
years  for  which  I  was  at  work  on  my  History  of  England  I 
must  have  read,  made  extracts  from,  or  copied  with  my  own 
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hand  tens  of  thousands  of  manuscripts,  private  letters,  secret 
State  documents,  minutes  of  secret  councils,  often  in  cipher  for 
which  a  key  was  not  always  at  hand.  I  worked  long  in  our 
own  Record  Ofifice.  I  worked  in  the  Archives  at  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, Vienna,  and  Simancas.  The  letters  which  were  of  most 
importance  were  in  half  a  dozen  languages  and  in  the  desperate 
handwriting  of  the  period.  Eminent  men  in  that  age  thought 
it — like  Hamlet — a  baseness  to  write  fair.  Often  at  the  end 
of  a  page  I  have  felt  as  after  descending  a  precipice,  and  have 
wondered  how  I  got  down.  I  had  to  cut  my  way  through  a 
jungle,  for  no  one  had  opened  the  road  for  me.  I  have  been 
turned  into  rooms  piled  to  the  window-sill  with  bundles  of 
dust-covered  despatches,  and  told  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Often  I  have  found  the  sand  glittering  on  the  ink  where  it 
had  been  sprinkled  when  a  page  was  turned.  There  the  letter 
had  lain,  never  looked  at  again  since  it  was  read  and  put  away. 

"I  have  been  taunted  sometimes  with  having  mistaken  a 
word.  It  is  likely  enough — with  such  materials  an  occasional 
mistake  is  not  to  be  avoided.  But  I  think  I  made  fewer  than 
a  great  many  people  would  have  done.  Philip  II.  wrote  a 
worse  hand  than  any  other  man  in  his  vast  dominions.  I 
found  at  Simancas  a  sheet  which  he  had  scrawled  over,  and  I 
knew  it  to  contain  secret  matter  of  consequence.  I  called  in 
the  clerks  in  the  Archives.  Their  best  hands  were  turned  on. 
We  gave  in  our  various  conjectural  versions,  and  I  believe  the 
most  nearly  correct  was  found  to  be  my  own.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  added  many  material  facts 
to  the  history  of  the  period,  though  they  have  been  totally 
unrecognised  by  most  of  my  critics.  Being  omniscient  already, 
I  conclude  they  did  not  feel  that  they  had  more  to  learn. 

"  Like  St.  Paul,  I  may  say  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all.  Like  St.  Paul,  I  say  also  I  speak  as  a  fool.  Enough 
of  this.  Others  hereafter  may  go  over  the  same  ground  and 
gather  off  it  a  richer  harvest  than  mine,  but  I  am  sure  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century  no  accurate  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  It  was  an  age  of  collision  between  mighty 
forces,  now  encountering  on  the  surface,  now  coiling  in 
subterranean  conspiracies;  where  the  best  men  were  uncer- 
tain of  their  duties,  where  foresight  was  impossible,  and 
princes  consulting  their  wisest  advisers  received  answers 
the  most  opposite ;  worst  of  all,  where  none  knew  whom  to 
trust. 
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"Printed  contemporary  documents  arc  precious,  but  the  act- 
ual handwriting  of  remarkable  statesmen  has  an  instructive- 
ness  of  its  own.  You  see  the  bold  strokes  and  unblotted  lines 
where  thought  flows  free  and  purpose  is  fixed.  You  see  in 
erasures  or  corrections  the  hesitation  or  intentional  deceit. 
There  are  the  open  instructions  to  the  secretaries  to  be  trans- 
cribed with  the  intention  of  misleading.  There  is  the  private 
draft  of  the  ciphered  sheets  attached  which  tell  the  whole 
truth.  The  elaborate  ciphers  themselves  were  a  chief  part  of  a 
politician's  trade,  and  require  a  special  study.  We  are  all  fond 
of  our  peculiar  methods,  perhaps  too  fond,  but  I  can  afford 
to  be  amused  with  the  airy  verdicts  of  self-confident  critics. 

"In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that,  if  I  am  to  be  of  any 
use  in  my  present  ofifice,  I  must  follow  my  own  lines.  I  can- 
not at  my  age  work  in  harness  with  the  athletes  of  the  new 
studies.  All  that  I  can  do  will  be  to  interest  students  in 
aspects  of  their  subjects  which  lie  apart  from  the  beaten  roads. 
I  cannot  teach  a  philosophy  of  history,  because  I  have  none  of 
my  own.  Theories  shift  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
one  ceases  to  believe  in  any  of  them.  I  know  nothing  of,  and 
I  care  nothing  for,  what  are  called  the  laws  of  development, 
evolution,  or  devolution,  extension  of  constitutional  privileges 
from  reign  to  reign,  to  end  in  no  one  knows  what.  I  see  in 
history  only  a  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  humanity  is  played 
by  successive  actors  from  age  to  age. 

"The  problems  which  mankind  have  had  to  solve  for  them- 
selves have  been  various  and  intricate,  but  none  more  intricate 
than  those  which  rose  with  the  religious  convulsions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  when  the  wisest  and  best 
Avere  divided  on  the  course  which  duty  required  of  them, 
when  opposite  principles,  each  admirable,  were  forced  into 
conflict,  and  saints  and  heroes  were  found  in  the  opposing 
armies.  The  portraits  of  some  of  these  persons  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  out  indifferently  whether  they  were 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Priam  and  Hector  are  not  less  beauti- 
ful to  us  because  we  admire  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  To  myself 
the  object  of  history  is  to  discover  and  make  visible  illustrious 
characters,  and  pay  them  ungrudging  honour.  The  history  of 
mankind,  says  Carlyle,  is  the  history  of  its  great  men.  To  find 
out  these,  clear  the  dirt  from  them  and  place  them  on  their 
proper  pedestals,  is  the  function  of  the  historian.  He  cannot 
have  a  nobler  one." 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  BY  CERTIFICATE 
The  University  of  Minnesota 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  this  university  to 
admit  students  upon  examination  only.  No  certificates  what- 
ever were  accepted.  If  a  student  wished  to  enter  the  junior 
class  he  was  required  to  pass  the  examinations  for  entrance, 
and  then  the  subjects  pursued  by  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  radical  change 
in  regard  to  accepting  certificates.  At  the  present  time  cer- 
tain certificates  are  accepted  unconditionally.  Graduates  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  high  schools  are  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class,  without  conditions,  upon  the  presentation 
of  their  diplomas.  Graduates  of  the  Minneapolis  academy  and 
first-class  high  schools  are  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
principal  or  superintendent  of  such  schools — subject  only  to 
conditions  in  such  subjects  as  the  student  may  not  have  had, 
but  which  are  essential  to  the  successful  pursuance  of  the 
course  chosen  by  him  upon  entering  the  university. 

As  a  rule,  the  marks  of  graduates  of  normal  schools  or 
schools  which  admit  to  the  freshman  class  of  other  reputable 
universities,  without  examination,  are  accepted  by  us  for 
entrance  to  the  university.  But  the  faculty  reserve  the  right 
to  require  a  student  to  take  supplementary  examinations  if  he 
does  not  sustain  himself  creditably  in  his  course. 

As  to  accepting  marks  from  other  colleges  for  credits  in  the 
university  course  proper,  we  accept  marks  from  all  reputable 
colleges  just  so  far  as  they  cover,  or  are  an  equivalent  to,  the 
work  done  in  this  university.  In  bringing  marks  from  other 
institutions  the  cerificates  must  show: 

I.  The  subject  studied;  if  a  language,  the  work  read,  etc.; 
2.  The  time  spent  upon  each  subject;  3.  The  result;  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  high  schools  of  INIinnesota  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  high  school  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  president 
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of  the  university.  The  president  of  the  university  is  the 
examiner  of  the  board,  and  all  three  members  of  the  board  are 
also  members  of  the  Board  of  regents  of  the  university;  this 
brings  the  high  schools  of  the  State  into  very  close  connection 
with  the  university.  Examinations  are  held  twice  each  year 
and  certificates  are  issued  to  each  student  in  the  subjects  that 
he  passes.  These  certificates  are  accepted  by  the  university 
in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  in  the  subjects  which  they 
represent.  Of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university 
this  fall  less  than  twenty  took  the  examinations  and  less  than 
ten  entered  upon  examinations  only.  About  thirty  were 
admitted  on  State  high  school  board  certificates  and  the 
remainder — over  two  hundred  and  fifty — were  admitted  on 
certificate  of  graduation  from  approved  schools. 

Our  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  certificate 
system.  We  find  that  our  freshmen  are  better  prepared  for 
their  work,  and  with  the  worry  of  entrance  examinations  and 
conditions  removed  they  do  better  work  in  the  university. 
The  system  itself  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  cause  students 
to  secure  better  preparation  before  entering  the  university. 
Most  students  are  willing  to  spend  a  year  extra  in  the  high 
school  if  they  know  that  their  diploma  will  admit  them  to  the 
university  without  conditions. 

When  students  bring  marks  from  schools  outside  of  the 
State  whose  standing  is  at  all  doubtful,  we  require  them  to 
take  an  examination  in  some  of  the  more  important  subjects, 
and  if  they  do  well  in  these  subjects  we  accept  their  record 
for  the  remainder. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  few  words — our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  advantages  of  this  system  are:  i.  It 
raises  the  grade  of  the  preparatory  schools;  2.  It  gives  us  stu- 
dents better  prepared  for  university  work;  3.  It  does  away 
with  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  worry  incident  to  exami- 
nations; 4.  It  gives  us  better  results  from  the  student  when 
he  is  once  in  the  university. 

It  has  no  drawbacks  at  all  commensurate  with  its  advan- 
tages. It  has  been  seldom  that  we  have  had  cause  to  regret 
our  action  in  any  particular  case,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  university  would  go  back  to 
the  old  method  of  examination  for  all  cases. 

Cyrus  Northrop 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Amherst  College 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  REVIEW  I  send  this 
statement  of  our  experience  with  admission  to  college  upon 
certificate. 

Amherst  College  admits  students  upon  certificate  because 
it  is  the  mature  conviction  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  that  a 
conscientious  and  capable  teacher,  with  whom  a  student  has 
worked  for  two  years  or  more,  if  called  upon  to  fill  in  a  blank 
certificate  providing  for  detailed  statements  of  work  done  by 
the  student  in  each  subject  required  as  preparatory  to  the  col- 
lege course,  can  estimate  the  preparation  of  the  student,  upon 
the  whole,  as  accurately  as  can  the  examiners  at  the  college 
after  the  tests  of  an  ordinary  entrance  examination.  And 
while  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  overestimate  of  a 
student's  fitness  for  entrance,  in  the  principal's  desire  to  grat- 
ify the  student  or  his  friends  and  to  make  a  gratifying  report 
of  the  number  of  students  sent  on  to  college,  another  tendency 
serves  as  a  counterpoise.  The  better  preparatory  schools,  as 
a  rule,  prefer  to  retain  students  until  they  are  thoroughly 
prepared ;  and  since  it  is  the  regulation  at  Amherst  that  if  one 
or  more  poorly  prepared  men  are  recommended  by  a  school, 
that  school  will  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  institutions  whose 
certificate  is  accepted,  we  find  that  the  system  needs  no  addi- 
tional safeguard. 

Two  dangers  attend  admission  by  certificate.  The  first  is 
that  a  college  will  accept  a  certificate  from  schools  where  the 
standard  of  work  is  not  suf^ciently  high  to  warrant  the  admis- 
sion of  students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 
The  second  danger  is  that,  through  pressure  from  students  and 
parents,  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the  teacher  may  give 
way  to  the  student's  desire  to  enter  college  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  certificates  may  be  given  to  students  who  are  not  properly 
prepared.  Against  both  these  dangers  the  system  which  we 
have  adopted  seems  to  act  as  a  safeguard. 

First.  Amherst  admits  students  upon  certificate  only  from 
schools  that  have  been  proved  capable  of  doing  thoroughly 
good  work.  We  began  with  a  small  list  of  the  best  schools, 
which  had  been  sending  thoroughly  well-prepared  students  to 
Amherst  from  year  to  year.  This  list  has  been  enlarged 
chiefly  upon  the  application  of  schools  that  wished  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  students  to  Amherst  on  certificate;  but  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  privilege  has  been  offered  to  certain 
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schools  which  did  not  apply  for  it,  but  which  had  been  proved 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Regents'  office  to  be  doing  tiioroughly 
good  preparatory  work.  A  few  schools  in  Michigan,  also, 
which  are  visited  and  approved  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
have  been  placed  on  the  Amherst  list. 

When  a  school  applies  for  the  privilege  of  sending  students 
to  Amherst  on  certificate,  a  letter  is  sent,  asking  the  principal 
to  submit  to  a  committee  of  the  Amherst  faculty  the  course  of 
study  of  his  school,  and  to  prepare  and  send  a  list  of  the  names 
of  students  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  have  proceeded  to 
college  from  his  school,  together  with  the  names  of  the  colleges 
which  such  students  have  entered,  and  any  facts  he  will  give 
regarding  the  record  made  by  these  students  at  the  colleges 
they  have  thus  entered.  If  the  committee  of  our  faculty 
regard  these  facts  as  sufificiently  favorable  the  school  is  placed 
upon  the  list  of  institutions  from  which  Amherst  will  receive 
students  "on  probation,"  without  examination. 

Second.  The  essential  safeguard  for  the  scholarship  of  the 
college  lies  in  the  clear  and  full  understanding,  explicitly 
stated  in  each  case,  that  every  student  received  upon  certifi- 
cate from  a  preparatory  school  without  examination  is  liable 
to  be  dropped  from  his  class  at  any  time  during  the  freshman 
year  if  his  work  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  preliminary 
correspondence  with  the  school  makes  this  very  clear.  It  is 
explicitly  stated  to  all  schools  and  to  all  students  interested. 
It  is  our  custom  to  drop  students  from  the  freshman  class  each 
year  as  they  prove  themselves  incapable  of  doing  the  grade  of 
work  which  is  required. 

While  we  have  not  carefully  compared  the  rank  of  men 
admitted  to  college  on  certificate  and  on  examination,  I  think 
the  general  opinion  of  our  faculty  is  that,  with  the  safeguards 
I  have  indicated,  the  scholarship  of  Amherst  has  not  suffered 
and  is  not  likely  to  sufTer  by  this  substitution  of  the  mature 
judgment  of  the  teacher  who  has  prepared  the  student  (a 
judgment  subject  to  revision  by  the  faculty  if  the  student's 
work  does  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  college)  for  the 
old  system  of  entrance  only  after  examinations  at  college. 

Of  course  the  scholarly  standards  of  the  faculty  of  a  col- 
lege will  decide  how  much  of  meaning  shall  attach  to  the 
word  "probation"  in  this  system.  With  us,  at  Amherst,  it 
has  a  very  perceptible  and  a  distinctly  tonic  force. 

This  year  Amherst  has  admitted  nearly  i6o  new  men;  and 
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a  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  rank  of  these  new  men, 
after  several  weeks  of  work  at  college,  shows  no  perceptible 
difference  in  favor  of  those  who  enter  on  examination  as 
against  those  who  enter  on  certificate.  In  fact,  the  good 
ofifects  of  rejecting  applicants  and  of  dropping  the  men  from 
the  freshman  class  whose  scholarship  was  lowest  last  year,  are 
to  be  clearly  seen  in  the  remarkably  high  average  of  prepara- 
tion in  our  present  freshman  class. 

Merrill  E.  Gates 

Amherst  College, 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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Minerva.  Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  Welt. — Herausg.  v.  Dr.  R.  KuKULA  und 
K.Tki'uner.  Zweiter  Jahrgang,  1892-93.  Strassburg  :  Triibner,  1893,  pp.  827. 
Price,  $2.10. 

Hochschul-Nachrichten.  Monats-Uebersicht  iiber  das  gesammte  Hochschul- 
wesen  des  In-  und  Auslandes. — Herausg.  v.  Dr.  Paul  von  Salvisberg.  MUn- 
chen,  Verlag  der  Akademischen  Monatshefte.     Price,  per  annum,  M.  4.60. 

The  interest  felt  in  Germany  in  the  higher  education  has  of 
late  years  sought  additional  expression  in  various  periodicals 
devoted  chiefly  to  news  about  the  universities  of  Germany  and 
those  organized  on  a  similar  plan.  The  AkadcmiscJie  Monats- 
hefte began  to  appear  at  Munich  in  1884;  at  Freiburg  (Baden) 
a  sheet  called  Akadeniische  Blatter  was  started  about  four 
years  ago,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  be  an  organ  for  the 
students  of  that  university,  but  its  field  was  soon  extended, 
first  to  Heidelberg,  then  to  other  universities;  the  undertaking, 
however,  was  not  well  supported,  and  the  infant  periodical  fell 
into  a  marasmus  which  soon  proved  fatal.  The  last  two  years 
have  seen  the  birth  of  several  similar  enterprises  of  wider 
scope,  and  fortunately  of  more  vigorous  vitality. 

In  a  very  neat,  attractive,  and  handy  volume,  of  827  pages, 
adorned  with  a  capital  portrait  of  Theodor  Mommsen  by  way 
of  frontispiece,  the  editors  of  Mhierva  have  compressed  an 
astounding  amount  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
universities,  academies  of  science,  libraries,  and  observatories 
of  the  whole  world,  which  everyone  who  knows  the  difficulty 
of  getting  such  information  in  completeness  (and  who  that  has 
attempted  this  has  not  keenly  realized  the  difficulty  of  doing 
it?)  will  hail  with  delight.  What  hitherto  had  to  be  sought 
for,  with  infinite  labor,  in  the  most  various  handbooks,  cata- 
logues, registers,  etc.,  is  here  presented  in  compact  form,  with 
an  indication  of  more  exhaustive  works  for  him  who  seeks 
additional  details;  and  substantial  correctness  is  vouched  for 
by  the  personality  of  the  editors  and  their  collaborators  of 
different  nations,  among  whom  Professors  N.  M.  Butler,  C.  R. 
Lanman,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler  receive  grateful  mention. 

The  first  volume  of  Minerva  (1891-92)  was  confined  to  the 
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universities  of  the  world.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
the  editors  state  that  the  admission  of  other  learned  bodies, 
libraries,  etc.,  to  their  pages  is  due  to  suggestions  from  many- 
quarters.  Certainly  the  addition  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  first  twenty-six  pages  contain  concise 
accounts  of  the  constitution  of  the  universities  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  higher  education  in  the  German  Empire, 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  India.  Similar  information  is  not  given  in  like 
form  concerning  England  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  separately,  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  for  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  and  London,  and  for  the  more  important 
universities  and  colleges  in  this  country.  As  these  accounts 
are  not  to  be  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  subsequent  years,  the 
present  volume  will  form,  in  this  respect,  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent work  of  reference.  For  many  readers  this  will  prove  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  peculiar  organization  of 
the  French  system  of  higher  education  is  especially  well 
described.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  future  issue  a 
similar  account  of  the  organization  of  higher  education  in 
America  may  be  given ;  I  doubt  if  even  all  the  separate 
descriptions  of  American  universities  and  colleges  which  the 
volume  contains  would  give  a  non-American  (or  perhaps  even 
an  American)  reader  a  clear  conception  of  these  Protean 
institutions. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  enumeration, 
in  alphabetical  order  of  situation,  of  the  universities,  polytech- 
nic schools,  schools  of  forestry,  mining,  and  agriculture,  inde- 
pendent libraries,  academies  of  science,  and  observatories  of 
the  world.  For  European  countries  it  was  of  course  not 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  institutions  that  should  and 
those  that  should  not  be  included  in  the  list — in  fact,  the  line 
had  been  already  drawn  for  the  editors  by  the  various  govern- 
ments. For  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  task  must  have  been 
a  thankless  one ;  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  judge  it  has 
been  performed  with  no  little  skill,  and  manifestly  the  inclusion 
of  every  so-called  college  or  university  in  these  United  States 
would  have  swamped  the  book.  Those  which  have  been 
admitted  are  sufficiently  various  in  character,  aims,  and  gov- 
ernment to  afford  some  idea  of  the  extraordinarj^  diversity 
here  prevailing.  The  data  given  for  each  institution  includes 
its  history  (often — -as,  e.  g.,  under  the  titles  Bologna,  the  Cam- 
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bridges,  Oxford,  Paris,  Prague — these  brief  summaries  are  of 
the  greatest  value  for  an  understanding  of  the  development  of 
university  organization  in  general),  its  pecuniary  and  other 
resources,  its  expenditures,  the  composition  and  pcrsoujicl  of 
each  faculty,  and  any  peculiarities  of  constitution  not  covered 
by  the  general  accounts  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Thus 
under  the  head  of  Tubingen  is  given  a  brief  description  of  the 
Stift  and  the  Konvikt,  as  they  are  locally  called — the  only  near 
approach,  except  in  the  faculties  of  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
to  the  "dormitory  system"  to  be  found  in  German  universities. 
The  register  of  the  names  (over  18,000!)  mentioned  in  the  book 
will  prove  a  great  convenience.  Type  and  paper  are  better 
than  one  is  apt  to  expect  in  a  German  book.  The  psychologist 
Hugo  Miinster^r/-^  is  fortified  into  a  -burg,  and  the  Harvard 
college-year  is  made  to  close  at  the  end  of  ]\xi\  instead  of  Juwi, 
but  on  the  whole  misprints  seem  very  few.  The  text  is  too 
closely  printed  to  be  altogether  pleasant  reading,  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  the  handiness  of  the  volume,  which  would 
have  become  unduly  bulky  if  the  type  had  been  leaded. 

The  editor  of  the  Hochschul-NacJiricJitcn  aims  to  present 
rather  the  current  news  of  the  university  world.  This  period- 
ical appears  at  the  end  of  each  month  except  September;  each 
number  contains  not  only  very  many  news  items  of  interest  from 
universities  all  over  the  globe,  but  also  articles,  original  and 
borrowed,  on  matters  connected  with  the  higher  education. 
Thus  the  issue  of  April  26,  1892,  brings  a  valuable  article,  with 
exhaustive  statistics  (partly  corrected  in  the  number  of  June 
26),  on  the  Privatdocenten  of  German,  German-Austrian,  and 
German-Swiss  universities;  the  issue  of  July  26  reprints  a 
notable  editorial  of  the  VossiscJic  Zeitung  on  the  question  of 
establishing  an  obligatory  examination  in  the  middle  of  the 
university  course;  that  of  August  26  has  an  article  on  the 
educational  system  of  Australia.  The  numbers  which  appear 
at  the  end  of  each  German  semester  (?.  e.,  those  for  P^ebruary 
and  March,  July  and  August)  contain  announcements  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  for  the  ensuing  semester  at  all  the  German- 
speaking  universities. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  College 
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A  French  Eton,  or  Middle  Class  Education  and  the  State :  to  which  is  added 
Schools  and  Universities  in  France. — By  Matthew  Arnold.  London  and 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  416.     Price  $1.75. 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  review  Matthew  Arnold's 
charming  and  forceful  writings  on  education ;  yet  this  new 
edition  of  two  of  his  best  educational  papers  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed.  A  reason  for  this  is  readily  found  not  alone  in  the 
fact  that  the  essays  are  themselves  literature  and  as  such 
eminently  worthy  of  a  new  dress  now  and  then,  but  in  the 
essential  weakness  and  waste  of  secondary  education  in  Eng- 
land and  America  when  compared  with  that  of  France  and 
Germany.  One  of  Mr.  Arnold's  main  objects  in  all  of  his 
labors  for  education  was  to  bring  about  the  improvement  and 
proper  organization  of  secondary  education  in  England.  In 
the  United  States  we  are  moving  forward  in  this  direction 
with  a  speed  which,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  still  encour- 
aging. In  England  but  little  has  been  accomplished  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ideals;  but  there  is  every 
evidence  that  in  the  near  future  a  long  step  in  advance  will  be 
taken.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Acland,  England's  Vice- 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,' speaking 
at  Birmingham,  referred  to  Mr.  Arnold's  labors,  and  pointed  out 
that  England's  deficient  municipal  organization  was  to  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  the  unorganized  condition  of  secondary 
education.  The  public  school  of  the  people,  whether  elemen- 
tary or  secondary,  said  Mr.  Acland,  must  rest  upon  the  munic- 
ipal organization  of  the  country.  This  excuse,  however  valid 
it  may  be  for  England,  cannot  be  urged  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  municipal  organization  galore ;  but  we  lack,  as  a 
people,  profound  convictions  on  the  subject  of  higher  education 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  best  European  experience. 

American  educationists  can  say  truly  with  Mr.  Arnold  (p.  69) 
that  they  have  no  pet  scheme  to  press,  no  crotchet  to  gratify, 
no  fanatical  zeal  for  giving  this  or  that  shape  to  the  public  estab- 
lishment of  our  secondary  instruction.  With  him,  they  only 
wish  to  give  secondary  education  a  wider,  a  truly  public  charac- 
ter; this  only  the  state  can  give.  The  example  of  Massachu- 
setts in  requiring  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  all  towns 
having  a  fixed  minimum  population,  ought  to  be  followed  by 
every  other  commonwealth.  Nor  is  the  mere  establishment 
all.  The  secondary  schools  must  follow  in  their  curriculum 
and  methods  the  highest  educational  ideals  and  the  teachings 
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of  the  best  educational  experience.  They  must  be  roused  from 
their  lethargy  and  their  haphazard  policy.  This  the  organized 
teachers  of  the  United  States  are  now  undertaking  to  do,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

As  one  turns  Mr.  Arnold's  pages  and  sees  how  literature 
illuminates  statistics  and  philosophy  interprets  history,  he 
cannot  but  reflect  how  great  a  service  to  civilization  men  like 
Fichte,  von  Humboldt,  Guizot,  Simon,  Arnold,  and  Morley 
perform  when  they  turn  their  attention  and  their  pens  to  the 
discussion  of  large  educational  questions.  They  are  the  lenses 
that  focus  the  light  and  heat  of  the  highest  culture  upon  a 
small  space,  and  they  aid  their  fellows  immensely  in  the  dififi- 
cult  task  of  seeing  and  comprehending. 

N.  M.  B. 


Finger  Prints. — By  Francis  Galton.      New  York  :    Macmallan  &  Co.,  pp. 
216.     Price  $2.00. 

This  is  Mr.  Galton's  latest  monograph,  and  shares  with  its 
predecessors  the  interest  and  importance  that  attach  to  the 
author's  acute  observation  and  careful  classification  of  physio- 
logical, psychological,  and  anthropological  data.  Finger  Prints 
is  a  contribution  to  anthropology,  pure  and  simple;  but  the 
points  of  contact  between  certain  departments  of  this  science 
and  education  are  so  numerous  and  important  that  the  EDUCA- 
TIONAL Review  may  with  entire  propriety  call  attention  to 
the  book. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  are  covered  with  two  totally 
distinct  classes  of  marks.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  folds 
or  creases  of  the  skin  that  indicate  the  lines  of  most  frequent 
flexure.  These  seem  to  possess  a  remarkable  significance  for 
the  followers  of  palmistry.  The  second  class  of  markings,  and 
much  the  less  conspicuous,  are  the  so-called  papillary  ridges. 
It  is  with  these  that  Mr.  Galton's  book  deals.  As  a  result  of 
his  investigations  it  appears  that  these  ridges  form  patterns, 
considerable  in  size  and  of  a  curious  variety  of  shape,  whose 
boundaries  can  be  clearly  traced.  Curiously  enough,  they 
remain  unchanged  through  life,  and  of  all  anthropometric 
data  they  afford  incomparably  the  surest  criterion  of  identity. 

These  lineations  are  readily  recorded  by  a  method  that  Mr. 
Galton  describes  in  minute  detail.  Briefly  it  is  this:  The  finger 
tips  are  inked  and  then  pressed  gently  and  firmly  on  a  card 
prepared  for  the  purpose.     The  result  is  a  permanent  record  of 
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the  lineation.  By  photography  or  an  enlarging  pantograph 
the  impression  is  magnified  as  much  as  may  be  desired,  for 
purposes  of  measurement  or  comparison. 

The  persistence  of  these  patterns  is  remarkable.  Their  pro- 
portions and  specific  measurements  change,  of  course,  with 
age,  use,  or  bodily  health.  But  the  many  bifurcations,  origins, 
islands,  and  inclosures  in  the  ridges  that  compose  the  pattern 
are  almost  beyond  change.  The  evidence  for  this  conclusion 
has  been  largely  furnished  to  Mr.  Galton  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
who  has  made  use  of  finger  prints  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Galton  compared  700  points  of  refer- 
ence in  impressions  taken  from  the  same  fingers  at  different 
times  in  life  and  found  but  a  single  instance  of  discordance; 
this  was  a  ridge  that  was  cleft  in  a  child,  but  became  united  in 
later  years. 

The  practical  application  of  these  facts  is  found  in  their 
great  value  for  purposes  of  identification.  Mr.  Galton's  opinion 
is  that  the  Bertillon  anthropometric  method  will  have  its  power 
of  identification  multiplied  many  hundredfold  by  the  inclusion 
of  finger  prints,  because  their  peculiarities  are  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  other  personal  characteristics  and  do  not  change 
with  the  latter.  He  finds  little  or  nothing,  however,  to  connect 
finger  prints  with  differences  of  race  or  temperament. 

Any  intelligent  person  can,  with  a  little  deftness,  carry  out 
Mr.  Galton's  experiments  and  perhaps  procure  information  for 
him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  use  in  his  further  investigations 
of  the  subject.  Hundreds  of  prints  of  school  children's  fingers 
could  readily  be  taken  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

N.  M.  B. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

Nothing  that  Mr.  Froude  has  ever  written  is  more  truly  Ut- 
erature  than  his  inaugural  address,  which  is  reproduced  in  full 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  REVIEW.  Now  that  Arnold  and 
Lowell  are  gone,  Froude  alone  remains  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  prose.  The  subtle  irony  and  quiet  humor  of  this 
address,  as  well  as  its  lofty  moral  and  philosophical  tone,  will 
make  it  famous.  Both  in  metaphor  and  in  fact  it  is  a  kindly 
criticism  and  reproof  of  the  present  by  the  past.  In  it  the 
spirit  of  old  Oxford  is  speaking,  and  we  feel  that  the  ideals  it 
holds  up  before  us  have  been  more  or  less  set  aside,  temporarily, 
perhaps,  by  this  bustling  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Froude 
reminds  us  that  the  highest  types  of  character  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  newest,  and  that  ruder  tools  than  ours  have  builded 
foundations  for  civilization  that  time  has  not  destroyed.  He 
is  a  humanist  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  and  we  may  well 
agree  with  him  that  when  the  humanities  pass  out  of  education 
or  are  lightly  estimated,  a  loss  of  power  and  a  moral  downfall 
must  surely  follow. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  Regius  professorship  of  modern 
history  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  positions  in  the 
academic  world.  Founded  by  George  I.  it  has  been  held 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  by  Thomas  Arnold, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Bishop  Stubbs,  and  Freeman,  and  now  passes 
for  a  time  to  Mr.  Froude.  The  Smith  professorship  at  Har- 
vard, which  has  been  held  successively  by  Ticknor,  Longfellow, 
and  Lowell,  is  the  nearest  approach  in  America  to  the  great 
English  university  chairs  with  their  succession  of  distinguished 
incumbents. 


The  first  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  note- 
worthy in  several  respects.  As  an  academic  gathering  it  was 
remarkable  for  size  and  for  its  character.  The  enthusiasm  was 
very  great,  and  the  oration  of  Professor  von  Hoist — which  will 
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be  found  on  another  page — was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
University  has  novv  added  to  its  corporate  title  the  words 
"Founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller."  This  is  a  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  the  generosity  of  the  man  whose  gifts  to  this  new 
institution  are  now  approaching  $4,000,000.  For  a  gift  no 
larger  than  this  the  name  of  Johns  Hopkins  is  known  wherever 
scholars  gather  together  or  scientific  research  is  carried  on. 
Happily  the  University  of  Chicago  with  all  of  its  millions  is 
poor,  and  if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  plans  of  its  founders 
and  its  president,  the  present  endowment  must  be  trebled. 
That  it  will  be  trebled  in  good  time,  no  one  who  knows  the 
forces  that  are  behind  it  can  doubt. 


But  the  oration  of  Professor  von  Hoist  has  a  significance  of 
its  own,  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  occasion  that  called  it 
forth.  The  orator  is  a  German  university  professor,  trained  in 
the  rigid  school  of  German  educational  thought.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  laborious  and  successful  student  of  the  devel- 
opment of  American  political  institutions.  So  that  he  speaks 
with  a  twofold  competence. 

"There  is  in  the  United  States  as  yet  not  a  single  university 
in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Europeans,"  says  Pro- 
fessor von  Hoist.  This  frank  statement  will  reverberate 
around  the  country  and  serve  as  a  useful  offset  to  the  tabulated 
statements  of  our  many  score  "universities"  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  official  reports  and  in  the  press.  Yet,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  we  have  universities  nevertheless.  Harvard 
has  all  of  the  four  traditional  faculties.  Columbia  has  three  of 
them  and  three  others — too  many,  perhaps.  Johns  Hopkins 
has  one  and  the  beginnings  of  a  second.  Chicago  itself  has 
two.  Perhaps  Professor  von  Hoist  would  call  Columbia,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Chicago  "torsos  of  universities"  and  Harvard's 
university  department  an  "after-growth  figuring  still  to  some 
extent  as  a  kind  of  annex  or  excrescence  of  the  college." 
From  a  German  point  of  view  he  may  be  right.  But  it  must 
not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  German  point  of  view  is 
the  only  correct  one.  Theorists  of  a  certain  impracticable  sort 
insist  upon  calling  the  American  college,  even  in  its  highest 
type,  a  gymnasium,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the 
assertion.  Plenty  of  work  that  in  Germany  is  relegated  to  the 
university  is  done  in  the  American  college.     The  truth  is  that 
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the  German  educational  organization  is  radically  different  from 
ours,  and  while  we  have  learned  and  are  learning  much  from 
European  experience,  our  own  system  is  a  highly  efficient  and 
rapidly  improving  one.  With  us  the  elementary  school,  the 
high  school,  and  the  college  divide  among  them  the  work  of 
the  gyuinasiiim;  the  college  and  the  university,  again,  divide 
the  work  of  the  German  university.  Our  system  is  the  more 
mobile,  the  more  diversified,  and  the  better  adapted  to  our 
civilization.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  we  are  doing  genu- 
ine university  work  in  America,  even  though  the  form  of  its 
organization  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  European  eye.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  keep  insisting,  as  Professor  von  Hoist 
does,  that  "the  university  has  not  only  in  the  way  of  the  college, 
to  impart  knowledge.  It  must  also  teach  how  additions  to  the 
treasury  of  knowledge  are  made."  Training  in  methods  of 
research  is  certainly  the  weakest  point  in  American  university 
education.  On  this  point,  rather  than  in  matters  of  organiza- 
tion, Germany  can  teach  us  much.  We  shall  not  have  the 
highest  type  of  university  in  America  until  we  appreciate  fully 
the  meaning  of  Virchow's  sentence :  Die  Universitat  nicht 
bloss  eine  Anstalt  zum  Lernen,  sondern  audi  eine  Anstalt 
zum  Forschen  ist. 


Another  German  professor  of  the  first  rank  who  has  made 
his  home  in  America — Hugo  Miinsterberg — strikes  the  same 
note  in  his  paper  on  "The  New  Psychology,"  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine.  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
thesis  is  that  "only  through  special  experimentation,  and  not 
through  mere  repetition  of  what  others  have  already  thought 
and  accomplished,  can  we  become  men  of  science."  But  he 
admits  that  in  Germany  this  principle  has  been  exaggerated  and 
that  what  is  needed  is  "the  combination  of  the  American 
university  system,  which  lays  far  too  much  stress  upon  instruc- 
tion, with  the  German  system  of  original  research." 


Mr.  Karl  Pearson,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  a  teaching 
university  for  London  seem  to  an  American  extremely  sound, 
is  discouraged  at  the  immediate  outlook.  Writing  in  the 
London  Academy  on  the  subject,  he  points  out  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government,  having  only  a  slender  majority  at  its  back, 
is  not  likely  to  multiply  its  troubles  by  taking  up  disputed 
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questions.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  prospect  of  any 
progress  being  made  this  year  or  next.  Indeed  any  progress 
at  all  that  is  not  in  the  direction  of  a  weak  compromise,  seems 
extremely  difficult;  for,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  it  is  necessary  at 
once  to  satisfy  "the  higher  educational  needs  of  London,  the 
commercialism  of  some  of  the  medical  schools,  the  pragmatical 
claims  of  Convocation,  the  gubernatorial  instincts  of  lay 
councils,  and  the  Market-place  demands  of  'extension'  enthusi- 
asts." He  is  entirely  opposed  to  letting  the  "polysynthetic 
opportunist" — a  capital  designation,  by  the  way,  of  a  type  of 
mind  that  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  American  educational 
administration — have  his  own  way,  unchecked  and  unchal- 
lenged. This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  resolve.  Not  a  compro- 
mise, but  a  right  settlement  of  the  matter  is  what  is  needed, 
even  if  it  takes  time  for  its  accomplishment.  An  instructed 
public  opinion  will  eventually  insist  upon  something  being 
done,  and  it  may  be  best  to  frame  a  thoroughly  good  university 
organization  and  then  compel  the  various  conflicting  selfish 
interests  to  take  an  assigned  place  in  it  or  be  crushed  out.  A 
careful  and  scholarly  article  by  Dr.  Fitch,  to  appear  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  March,  will  trace  the  whole  Lon- 
don university  movement  in  detail. 


In  the  Educational  Review  for  December  last'  an 
account  was  given  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Arts 
classes  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  response  to 
requests  for  further  information  it  may  be  added  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  constituting  the  Scottish  Universities  Commis- 
sioners gave  them  power  "to  enable  each  university  to  admit 
women  to  graduation  in  one  or  more  faculties,  and  to  provide 
for  their  instruction."  Proceeding  under  this  authority,  the 
commissioners  put  it  within  the  power  of  each  University 
Court  to  "admit  Avomen  to  graduation  in  such  faculty  or 
faculties  as  the  said  Court  may  think  fit."  It  is  also  provided 
that  "it  shall  be  competent  for  the  University  Court,  after 
consultation  with  the  Senatus,  to  make  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  women  in  any  of  the  subjects  taught  within  the 
university,  either  by  admitting  them  to  the  ordinary  classes, 
or  by  instituting  separate  classes  for  their  instruction." 

The  practice  of  the  several  universities  has  not  been  uniform. 
As  already  pointed  out  in  the  Review,  at  Glasgow  the  system 
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of  separate  instruction — the  "annex"  system — is  followed. 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  however,  threw  open  the  Arts 
classes  to  women,  while  St.  Andrews  admitted  them  to  all  the 
faculties,  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  As  a  result  there  are 
enrolled  at  present  at  Aberdeen  1 1  women,  all  studying  Eng- 
lish literature.  None  of  them,  however,  took  the  preliminary 
examination  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree.  At  St. 
Andrews  there  are  20  women,  12  of  whom  took  the  preliminary 
examination,  four  passing  in  all  subjects.  University  college, 
Dundee,  which  is  affiliated  with  St.  Andrews,  has  18  women 
on  its  rolls. 


The  tide  is  rising  rapidly  around  those  who  still  refuse  to 
accord  to  women  university  privileges.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
university  will  open  in  October  next  a  medical  school  of  the 
highest  grade,  to  which  women  will  be  admitted  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  men.  This  is  assured  by  the  recent  gift  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  of  $306,977  to  complete 
the  endowment  of  the  school.  Miss  Garrett  has  previously 
given  $47,787.50  to  the  same  fund,  so  that  her  total  contribu- 
tion is  more  than  $350,000.00. 

The  main  conditions  of  this  munificent  gift,  which  the 
trustees  have  accepted,  are  that  the  medical  school  shall  require 
a  preliminary  college  training  for  admission,  that  the  course 
shall  be  four  years,  and  that  women  shall  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms  and  conditions  with  men.  The  school  will  therefore  be 
on  the  highest  possible  plane,  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
scientific  study  of  medicine  both  for  men  and  women  will  be 
correspondingly  increased.  The  opening  of  this  school  marks 
the  formal  addition  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  of  a  university 
faculty  of  medicine  to  its  distinguished  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy. 


That  women  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  university  edu- 
cation when  it  is  open  to  them,  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of 
Yale  university  for  1893.  Although  this  is  the  first  year  that 
women  have  been  admitted,  22  of  the  125  graduate  students 
are  women.  The  foolish  theory  that  the  presence  of  women 
in  a  university  will  drive  away  the  best  class  of  men,  is  a  vagary 
without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  it. 
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The  general  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  educational  con- 
gresses at  Chicago,  in  July,  have  been  announced  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
the  purpose.  They  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  truly 
international  in  scope.  Some  of  the  most  significant  topics  are 
those  dealing  with  the  proper  limits  of  secondary  education, 
the  supervision  and  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools; 
the  precise  function  of  the  college,  gymnasium,  and  lycee,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demands  of  elementary  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  universities;  the  amount  of  specialization  appro- 
priate for  college  work;  academic  degrees;  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  philosophical  congress  has  also  been  care- 
fully outlined  by  the  committee  of  college  professors  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  This  congress  will  assemble  on  August  25, 
and  hold  both  general  and  section  meetings  for  five  days. 
The  more  special  and  technical  papers  will  be  relegated  to  the 
section  meetings.  There  will  be  five  sections  :  (i)  psychology, 
including  experimental  psychology,  (2)  logic,  (3)  ethics  and 
cHesthetics,  (4)  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  (5) 
history  of  philosophy  in  detail.  At  the  general  sessions  of  the 
congress  three  sets  of  papers  will  be  provided:  (i)  papers 
discussing  the  rei^^ion  of  philosophy  to  the  special  sciences 
and  to  civilization,  botn  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  past, 
including  the  history  ot  those  relations;  (2)  reports  on  the 
present  state  of  philosophy  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  including  particularly  the  status  of  philosophical  study 
and  instruction  at  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
learning;  (3)  independent  papers  of  a  representative  nature  on 
philosophical  questions  of  general  interest. 


It  is  entirely  evident  that  ]\Ir.  Andrew  S.  Draper  has  arrived 
in  Cleveland  as  superintendent  of  schools,  despite  the  alleged 
humorous  allusions  to  his  continued  residence  at  Albany.  A 
recent  circular  concerning  the  promotion  of  pupils,  issued  over 
his  signature,  and  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  courses  of  reading 
for  teachers,  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  The  rules  for  promo- 
tion are  first-rate  and  are  based  upon  the  sound  principle  that 
daily  work  in  the  class  room,  and  not  merely  proficiency  at  a 
stated  formal  examination,  is  the  best  test  of  a  pupil's  capacity 
for  advanced  work.     There  is  also  included  in  these  rules  an 
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excellent  provision  that  "with  the  approval  of  the  principal, 
any  teacher  may,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  promote  on  trial 
to  the  next  grade  any  pupil  who  is  specially  proficient,  and 
who  seems  able  to  do  the  work  of  that  grade."  Mr.  Draper 
adds  that  bright  pupils  must  not  be  kept  "marking  time," 
waiting  for  others  to  come  up. 

In  this  sentence  he  strikes  at  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  a 
graded  system  of  schools.  Too  often  the  superintendent  and 
the  principal  conspire  to  hold  back  pupils  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  "system."  Intolerable  waste 
of  effort  and  loss  of  time  result,  and  not  infrequently  the  pupil 
who  suffers  in  this  way  is  withdrawn  from  school.  Commis- 
sioner Harris  is  entirely  right  in  insisting  that  the  half-year 
promotions  are  too  far  apart.  A  capable  child  should  be 
promoted  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  should  the 
stated  promotion  periods  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
apart. 

Commissioner  Harris  has  been  debating  this  very  point  with 
Mr.  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa  in  the  excellent  school  journal  con- 
ducted by  the  latter  gentleman.  But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sabin 
and  his  Iowa  correspondents  miss  the  point  that  Dr.  Harris  is 
urging.  He  insists,  and  rightly,  that  in  any  given  subject  a 
proficient  pupil  should  be  promoted  at  intervals  much  less  than 
those  now  common  in  the  rural,  or  even  urban,  schools.  Mr. 
Sabin  replies  that  in  Iowa  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are 
classified  according  to  their  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects 
taught,  and  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  put  a  pupil  in  the  same 
grade  in  all  subjects  unless  his  proficiency  warrants  it.  This 
is,  of  course,  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  Dr.  Harris's  point 
as  to  frequent  promotion  in  any  given  subject,  is  not  answered 
by  it. 

The  growing  tendency  of  city  superintendents  to  cease  being 
mere  statistical  machines,  and  to  offer  direct  instruction  and 
stimulus  to  their  teaching  corps,  is  evident.  Not  only  Mr.  Dra- 
per's work,  just  referred  to,  shows  this,  but  many  other  super- 
intendents are  pursuing  a  similar  policy.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  Mr.  Brooks,  following  his  predecessor's  example,  has 
issued  an  elaborate  syllabus  of  a  course  in  pedagogy  for  the 
use    of   his    teachers.     The  day  of   the    superintendent   who 
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inspects  only  without  instructing,  or  instructs  only  without 
inspecting,  or  receives  reports  only  without  either  instructing 
or  inspecting,  is  nearly  over. 


About  this  time  of  year  there  is  always  more  or  less  general 
interest  in  the  workings  of  the  New  York  city  school  board. 
In  November  the  new  members  are  appointed,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  board  states  its  plans  and  needs  for  the  coming  year  to 
the  financial  officers  of  the  city  and  gets  its  annual  appropria- 
tion. Then  in  January  the  "ring"  engages  in  its  usual  contest 
to  control  the  presidency,  and  through  it  the  important  com- 
mittees, of  the  board.  No  mayor  in  recent  years  has  been 
both  willing  and  able  to  turn  out  the  present  leaders  and 
substitute  for  them  men  of  high  standing  and  broad  views,  who 
have  neither  personal  nor  political  ends  to  serve.  Mayor 
Hewitt  tried  to  do  this  five  years  ago,  but  nearly  everybody 
that  he  approached  declined  an  appointment,  and  finally  he 
named  some  persons  who  have  turned  out  as  badly  as  possible. 
These  worthies  always  sneer  at  outside — and  even  inside — crit- 
icisms and  suggestions,  and  continue  on  their  own  self-satisfied 
way  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  great  school  system  of  the 
metropolis.  Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  the  daily  papers 
prints  an  article  or  two  on  the  subject,  but  most  of  the  journals 
are  subject  to  the  same  influences  that  control  the  board  itself, 
and  therefore  no  general  education  of  public  opinion  is  possible. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  is  a  question  frequently 
asked.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, a  happy  accident  may  put  some  one  of  the  really  strong 
men  now  in  the  New  York  schools  in  a  position  of  sufficient 
power  and  responsibility  to  effect  a  change.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, a  mayor  may  be  in  office  who  will  make  proper  appoint- 
ments to  the  school  board.  Some  day,  perhaps,  an  unusually 
intelligent  and  discerning  legislature  will  sweep  away  the  com- 
plex and  complicated  system  of  ward  trustees  and  inspectors 
by  which  responsibility  is  divided  and  concealed  and  behind 
which  abuses  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, a  new  president,  who  is  said  to  be  out  of  favor  with  the 
persons  who  have  hitherto  largely  controlled  matters  in  the 
New  York  board,  has  been  elected,  and  he  is  busy  telling  the 
newspaper  reporters  that  many  important  reforms  are  to  be 
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begun  at  once.     This  is  encouraging,  and  on  that  account  the 
new  administration  merits  sympathetic  watching.  ' 

It  is  certain  that  far-reaching  changes  would  be  hasterjd' 
if  the  present  legislature  will  pass  the  bill,  warmly  advocated 
by  ex-Superintendent  Draper  and  Superintendent  Crooker,  for 
a  commission,  planned  after  the  royal  commissions  of  Great 
Britain,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  city  and  village  superintendents  are 
practically  a  unit  in  support  of  this  measure,  and  the  chances 
of  its  adoption  are  understood  to  be  favorable. 


One  long  step  in  advance  has,  however,  been  taken  in  New 
York  within  a  few  weeks.  The  persistent  missionary  and 
pedagogic  zeal  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association, 
with  Richard  Watson  Gilder  at  their  head,  has  succeeded  ••- 
committing  even  the  present  school  board  to  the  intro"uc:ion 
of  kindergartens,  and  $5000  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  The  sum  is  small,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. The  movement  will  grow,  and  its  influence  must  be  felt 
in  time  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  other  State  there  can  be 
found,  among  the  leading  teachers,  such  a  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  the  chief  points  of  educational  theory  as  in  Indiana. 
There  is  diversity  of  opinion,  plenty  of  it,  upon  details  of 
pedagogical  practice,  but  upon  main  lines  there  is  substantial 
agreement.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  representatives  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State  are  not  so  nearly  at  one.  It  is 
noticeable  that  among  the  latter  there  is  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  many  fundamental  principles.  All  this  was 
strikingly  apparent  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  teachers' 
association  which  convened  at  Indianapolis  during  the  holidays. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  but  owing  to  the  many  sec- 
tions into  which  the  general  organization  has  been  divided,  the 
number  present  at  any  one  time  did  not  seem  to  be  large. 
The  Indiana  college  association,  and  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science,  both  organically  distinct  from  the  State  association, 
held  their  meetings  at  the  same  place  and  time. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Andrew  S.  Draper  cf 
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Cleveland,  O.,  upon  the  subject,  "The  public  schools  and  real 
life."  It  was  a  fine  effort,  and  left  a  permanent  impression  upon 
the  large  and  intelligent  audience  which  heard  it. 

Some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  papers  were  presented 
before  the  general  association  were,  "The  relation  of  school 
training  to  good  citizenship,"  "Scholarship  versus  professional 
training,"  "Present  tendencies  in  education,"  "A  plea  for 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,"  and  "Should  we  have 
free  text-books?"  The  leading  papers  were  prepared  by  the 
best  public  school  men  in  the  State.  All  of  them  were  able, 
and  some  were  of  an  unusually  high  order  of  excellence.  Sev- 
eral of  the  papers  urged  the  necessity  of  more  teachers  hav- 
ing special  professional  training.  The  function  and  policy 
of  the  Normal  school  were  heartily  indorsed,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  the  work  of  the  Normal  school  graduate  was  fully 
conceded. 

In  the  College  association  a  paper  was  read  advocating  the 
concentration  of  all  the  forces  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
in  one  central  university.  The  many  small  colleges  scattered 
about  over  the  State  were  condemned  because  their  existence 
was  attended  with  a  very  wasteful  dissipation  of  educational 
energy.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  indicated  a  divided 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  very  best  in 
recent  years.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colleges  were  not  inclined  to  mingle  with  those  of 
the  public  schools.  They  seemed  to  hold  themselves  some- 
what aloof,  and  when  the  meetings  of  their  own  organization 
were  ended  they  left  the  city.  This  apparent  indifference  of 
college  men  toward  public  school  problems  provoked  consid- 
erable unfavorable  comment. 


At  the  last  moment  several  changes  in  the  list  of  members 
of  the  several  conferences  on  secondary  education  had  to  be 
made.     The  names  as  printed  '  should  be  corrected,  as  follows: 

Latin:  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Michigan,  instead  of  Mr. 

Comstock. 
English:    Professor  Francis  B.  Gummere,    Haverford    college,  instead   of 

Miss  Thomas. 
Alathematics :  Mr.  Andrew  Ingraham.  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  instead  of  Chancellor  Chaplin. 
Geography :  Professor  George  L.  Collie,  Beloit  college,  instead  of  Mr.  Fr)'e. 
'  Educational  Review,  V  :  97-98. 
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^Other  Modem  Languages :  Professor  Joseph  L.  Armstrong,  Trinity  College, 

Durham,  N.  C,  instead  of  Professor  Joynes. 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry :  George  Warren   Krall,  Washington 

University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  instead  of  Mr.  Peckham. 
History,  Civil  Government ,  and  Political  Economy :  Professor  William  A. 

Scott.  University  of  Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis.,  instead  of   Professor 

Folwell. 

Principal  Merritt  of  Helena  and  Principal  Phillips  of  the 
Westchester  (Pa.)  Normal  School  were  absent  from  the  con- 
ferences on  natural  history  and  geography,  respectively.  They 
withdrew  when  it  was  too  late  to  appoint  substitutes. 

All  of  the  conferences  were  well  attended  and  considerable 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  over  the  probable  favorable  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Their  detailed 
reports  are  now  being  prepared  and  will  hardly  be  ready  before 
April  or  May.  These  reports  will  not  necessarily  be  made 
public;  certainly  not  before  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  con- 
sidered them  with  great  care. 


Congress  in  July  last  passed  an  act  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  years  past  these 
schools,  under  the  intelligent  and  devoted  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Powell,  have  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  country.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Act  in  question  was  pushed 
through  Congress  by  influences  antagonistic  to  the  present 
superintendent.  Whether  this  surmise  is  true  or  not,  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  which  has  now  been  printed  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  would  a  report  by  Dr.  Harris  on  any 
system  of  schools.  As  a  whole,  it  is  very  favorable.  The 
schools  are  pronounced  in  a  fair  way  to  remedy  such  evils  as 
exist,  except  in  the  single  matter  of  a  too  rigid  system  of 
classification.  The  discipline  is  highly  spoken  of.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  normal  training  instruction,  in  the  special 
supervision,  in  the  grading  and  classification,  and  in  the  sched- 
ule of  teachers'  salaries,  are  suggested ;  but  this  would  be  the 
case  probably  in  any  large  city.  Superintendent  Powell  will 
have  his  hands  strengthened  in  undertaking  further  reforms,  by 
Dr.  Harris'  report,  and  so  far  from  being  an  injury  to  him  it 
will  certainly  be  of  marked  benefit  and  assistancCc 
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THE  PROPOSED  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON 

One  of  the  principal  educational  topics  discussed  in  England 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  reorganization  of  academic 
work  in  the  metropolis.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  ought  to  have  in  it  a  great  seat  of  learning; 
and  that  a  London  university,  analogous  in  its  scope  and  aims 
to  the  University  of  Berlin  or  of  Edinburgh,  or  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  find  a  place 
among  the  many  institutions  of  the  capital.  In  fact,  the 
material  for  a  university  already  exists.  There  are  two  great 
colleges — University  and  King's,  and  many  smaller  seminaries 
for  general  academic  education  of  the  most  advanced  type. 
There  are  the  law  schools  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  great 
medical  schools  attached  to  hospitals,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  of  Physicians,  the  South  Kensington  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  practi- 
cal science.  But  these  institutions  are  isolated  and  unrelated. 
They  are  in  no  organic  connection  with  a  great  university 
system,  nor  with  each  other.  To  many  of  the  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  friends  of  educational  progress,  this  state  of 
things  appears  to  be  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory;  and 
among  them  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  supplying  a  remedy  for  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  well-known  institution  entitled  the 
University  of  London,  which,  although  it  does  not  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  co-ordinating  and  bringing  into  harmony  the  scat- 
tered intellectual    resources   of    the    metropolis,   nevertheless 
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discharf^cs  educational  functions  of  high  value  and  importance. 
It  is  in  fact  an  imperial  or  cosmopolitan  rather  than  an  exclu- 
sively metropolitan  university.  As  its  history  is  a  curious  one, 
and  as  it  has  in  the  course  of  years  assumed  a  character  wholly 
unlike  that  of  any  university  in  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States,  some  details  respecting  its  origin  and  development  may 
not  prove  wholly  unwelcome  to  American  readers. 

The  desire  to  make  the  metropolis  a  great  center  of 
academic  teaching  has  found  expression  in  several  ways  ever 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  reign  (1578)  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  established  seven  lectureships  of  divinity,  astronomy, 
music,  geometry,  law,  rhetoric,  and  physic,  and  provided  a 
house  in  the  city,  and  an  endowment  for  the  stipends  of  the 
professors.  Stow,  the  annalist  and  antiquarian  (161 5),  speaks 
of  the  three  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
and  enumerates  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  third  of  these 
— the  Gresham  foundation,  the  divinity  schools  attached  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  of  Chancery,  the  College  of  Heralds,  the  School  of 
Civil  Law,  and  St.  Paul's  School,  then  newly  founded  by  Dean 
Colet — as  parts  of  a  complete  collegiate  system  "wanting 
nothing  but  a  common  government  and  the  protection  of  an 
honorable  Chancellor"  to  give  to  it  the  unity  and  repute  of 
a  great  London  university.  Bacon  in  his  New  Atlantis 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  confederation  of  philosophers,  who 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  systematic  investigation  of 
the  facts  of  nature,  to  the  due  trial,  recordation,  and  classifica- 
tion of  physical  experiments,  and  to  the  business  of  research 
and  learning  generally.  This  however  was  only  a  vision,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  realize  it  in  practice.  But  Cowley, 
the  poet,  whose  imagination  had  been  strongly  impressed  by 
Bacon's  glowing  description  of  Solomon's  House,  with  its 
laboratories,  its  organized  body  of  observers,  and  its  hierarchy 
of  teachers,  inventors,  and  interpreters,  sought  in  1661  to  give 
definiteness  to  the  whole  project,  by  putting  forth  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  experimental  philosophy  by  means 
of  a  great   college  near  the  Thames,  with  a  body  of  twenty 
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resident  professors,  and  with  ample  provision  for  teaching  in 
science  and  in  the  liberal  arts.  The  time  of  the  Restoration  was 
not,  however,  propitious.  The  great  calamities  which  befell 
London  in  1665  and  1666  turned  the  thoughts  of  her  citizens 
in  other  directions,  and  Cowley's  proposition  dropped  out  of 
sight.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  that  the  desire  for  a  metropolitan  university  assumed 
a  practical  shape.  A  great  proprietary  body  was  formed, 
mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  leading  Whig  statesmen,  such 
as  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  and  Russell,  and  of  literary  men, 
including  Campbell,  the  poet,  and  with  their  help  the  building 
now  known  as  University  College  was  erected,  and  designated, 
somewhat  prematurely,  the  London  University.  Before, 
however,  it  could  become  entitled  to  that  name,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  obtain  a  Royal  Charter  empowering  it  to 
confer  degrees,  and  in  the  state  of  academic  and  political 
opinion  then  prevailing,  the  granting  of  such  a  charter  was  not 
an  easy  process,  and  was  the  subject  of  prolonged  public 
discussion.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — at 
both  of  which  religious  tests  were  in  force,  practically  exclud- 
ing all  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England — protested 
against  the  proposed  university  partly  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  older  corporations  and 
unnecessary  in  itself,  but  mainly  because  it  was  designed  to 
grant  distinctions  for  learning  alone,  without  reference  to  theo- 
logical opinions,  and  thus  to  part  with  one  of  the  securities 
which  were  by  many  regarded  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  religion  in  the  land.  A  new  factor  in  the  problem 
appeared  when  in  1829  King's  College,  London,  was  estab- 
lished by  a  powerful  body  of  Conservatives  and  ecclesiastics, 
as  an  institution  in  which  "instruction  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  forever  combined  with  other  branches  of  a  useful 
education."  The  college  was  erected  avowedly  in  rivalry  with 
the  so-called  London  University,  and  was  designed  to  supply 
the  religious  teaching  which  that  wholly  unsectarian  institution 
was  precluded  by  its  constitution  from  offering  to  its  students. 
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The  government,  in  1835,  solved  the  difficulty  by  granting 
separate  charters  to  both  colleges,  recognizing  each  as  one  for 
academic  instruction  only,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  into 
existence  a  new  and  independent  body  composed  of  eminent 
persons  in  literature  or  science  who  should  be  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  "University  of  London,"  and  who 
should  be  empowered  to  examine  the  students  from  the  two 
great  London  colleges  and  from  others  which  might  afterward 
be  added,  and  to  confer  degrees  and  honors  on  such  students. 
Thus  the  functions  of  teaching  and  examining  were  intrusted 
to  separate  bodies;  and  as  other  colleges  of  repute  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  from  time  to  time  admitted  to  the 
same  privileges,  the  University  of  London  became  in  fact,  not 
exclusively  a  metropolitan  institution,  but  a  federal  univer- 
sity, including  in  its  scope  many  colleges  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  leaving  to  them  perfect  liberty  of  teaching,  but 
requiring  all  their  students  who  wished  to  obtain  academical 
degrees  to  present  themselves  at  a  common  examination 
conducted,  not  by  their  own  teachers,  but  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University. 

This  state  of  things  remained  unaltered  for  about  twenty 
years.  But  experience  showed  that  the  tie  which  bound  the 
afifiliated  colleges  to  each  other  and  to  the  University  was 
weak  and  ineffective,  that  the  certificates  of  collegiate  attend- 
ance, which  were  required  by  the  University  as  a  condition  of 
admission  to  the  examination  for  degrees,  were  given  in  very 
different  ways,  and  possessed  very  different  values  in  the 
various  colleges,  and  that  the  University  itself  had-  no  power 
to  insist  on  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect.  The  only 
functions  which  the  Senate  performed  were  those  of  framing 
regulations  and  of  examining  for  degrees.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  this  duty  was  well  discharged,  and  that  the 
University  resolutely  maintained  a  high — if  not  a  severe — 
standard  in  its  examinations.  While,  however,  on  the  one 
hand,  experience  showed  that  the  requirement  of  attendance 
at  an  affiliated  college  afforded  no  real  guarantee  of  academic 
discipline,  it  became  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  large 
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number  of  students  whose  knowledge  had  been  acquired  in 
other  ways,  from  erudite  parents  or  private  tutors,  or  in  smaller 
colleges,  would  greatly  value  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
themselves  to  examination  and  obtaining  recognition  from  the 
University  in  the  form  of  a  degree.  Accordingly,  in  1858,  a 
new  charter  was  obtained  empowering  the  Senate  to  admit  as 
candidates  for  graduation  any  other  students  than  those  from 
affiliated  colleges,  provided  that  they  furnished  the  needful 
evidence  of  character.  The  Senate  at  the  same  time  insti- 
tuted intermediate  examinations  between  that  for  matriculation 
and  that  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor ;  and  in  this  way  sought 
to  take  new  securities  for  continuity  of  study,  by  way  of 
substitute  for  the  former  requirement  of  collegiate  attendance. 
From  that  time  the  Senate  has  been  an  independent  examin- 
ing board  mainly,  having  no  organic  connection  with  the 
colleges,  and  influencing  the  business  of  teaching  only  indi- 
rectly, through  its  programmes  and  syllabuses  of  study  and 
through  its  periodical  examinations  for  degrees.  But  its 
influence  has  very  largely  increased,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  wdiole  standard  of  the  higher  education  not  only  in 
colleges,  but  among  privately  taught  students  throughout  the 
country  and  in  the  Colonies.  In  1858  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  matriculation  was  299,  and  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
only  72.  But  in  the  single  year  1891  the  number  of  candidates 
for  matriculation  had  risen  to  2889,  for  the  intermediate 
examination  in  Arts  to  619,  and  for  the  degree  of  B.  A,  itself 
to  401.  The  numbers  in  the  several  faculties  of  Law,  Science, 
and  Medicine  have  shown  a  corresponding  increase;  the  body 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Senate  has  included  from  time 
to  time  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  scientific 
experts  in  the  country ;  and  the  rigid  impartiality  and  high 
rank  of  its  examinations  have  secured  for  the  University  a 
large  measure  of  public  confidence.  In  particular  its  medical 
degrees  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions obtainable  in  the  profession,  and  have  done  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  scientific  education,  and  to  encourage 
original  effort  and  research.     The  University  of  London  was 
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the  first  British  university  to  establish  degrees  in  science,  and 
it  also  has  been  distinguished  from  the  older  universities  by 
the   early  encouragement    it    gave    to    the    study  of  English 
philology  and    literature.      An  important    step   was  taken  in 
1878  when  the  Senate  obtained  from  the  Crown  permission  to 
admit  women  to  the  examinations  in  all  the  faculties  exactly 
on  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  applied  to  men.     No 
l)articular  credit  can  reasonably  be  claimed  for  the  University 
on   the   ground   that   it  was  the   first  academic  body   in  the 
United   Kingdom   to    take  this  important   step.      The   older 
universities    were    necessarily    more    hampered    by    ancient 
charters    and    traditions,    and   were    obliged    to    move    more 
slowly.     But  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  the  Scotch  universities 
have  since  made  substantial  advances  in  the  same  direction; 
and    in  Cambridge    especially,   with  which    the    two    famous 
colleges  for  women,  Girton  and  Newnham,  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  incorporated,  the  whole  advantage  of  university  life 
and  residence  and    the    stimulus  of  the   university  examina- 
tions are  now  as  accessible  to  women  as  to  men.     The  opening, 
however,  of    all    the   London    examinations    to    women,  has 
exercised  large  influence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  on  all  the 
principal    institutions    for    the    higher    education    of  women 
throughout   the  country,  and  has  probably  given   a  healthy 
stimulus  and  much  useful  guidance  to  many  other  students 
than    those  who  have  actually  presented   themselves  at   the 
University  examinations.      Din'ing  the  thirteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  those  examinations  were  thrown  open,  2225 
women   have   passed  the   matriculation  examination,  586  the 
intermediate  and  334  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.;    22    have   obtained    the  degree  of   M.  A.,  58    that  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  25  that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and   3 
liavc  advanced  to  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  the  London  University 
has  come  to  possess  a  character  and  to  discharge  duties  not 
contemplated  by  its  original  founders,  and  indeed  not  closely 
resembling  those  of  any  university  in  the  world.  It  has 
become   a  great    instrument    for    stimulating,    guiding,    and 
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rewarding  erudition  and  scientific  and  literary  proficiency 
however  and  wherever  acquired,  whether  in  privileged  schools 
and  colleges  or  not.  There  is  such  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  work  and  to  the  skill  and 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  been  done,  that  no  one  seriously 
advocates  any  interference  with  it.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
London  does  not  possess  a  real  local  university  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  generally  understood ;  and  there  has  of 
late  been  a  strong  movement  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
establishing  such  an  institution.  Eight  years  ago  an  influ- 
ential association  was  formed  with  a  view  to  improve 
academic  organization  in  the  metropolis.  Its  members  urged 
that  it  was  the  business  of  an  university  to  teach  rather  than 
to  examine,  and  that  except  indirectly  the  London  University 
did  little  or  nothing  to  control  teaching,  or  to  bring  into 
harmonious  relations  the  most  important  agencies  concerned 
in  the  higher  instruction  of  the  metropolis.  In  particular  the 
professors  in  the  great  colleges  contended  that  they  had  no 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  University,  that  schemes  and 
programmes  of  study  were  issued  by  an  external  authority 
and  enforced  upon  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  that  in 
this  way  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  teacher  in  shaping  the 
course  of  instruction  and  in  setting  before  his  students  his  own 
highest  ideal  was  injuriously  restricted.  Finally,  there  existed 
among  a  large  body  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  savants  a 
strong  desire  for  greater  economy  ot  teaching  power  in 
London,  for  more  effective  encouragement  of  the  higher 
learning,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  friendly  and 
helpful  rapport  between  the  various  institutions,  now  practically 
isolated,  which  control  academic  and  professional  instruction 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  first  practical  proposal  to  meet  the  want  of  a  "Teaching 
University"  originated  with  the  two  principal  London  colleges 
— King's  and  University — which,  forgetting  or  laying  aside 
their  ancient  rivalries,  propounded  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  university,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  late  Prince 
Albert,  and  to  consist  in  the  first  place  of  those  two  colleges 
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and  the  principal  medical  schools,  although  with  power  to 
attach  in  federal  union  other  academical  bodies  from  time  to 
time.  This  new  institution  was  to  differ  from  the  present 
London  University,  (i)  in  being  locally  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  (2)  in  making  regular  attendance  at  collegiate 
lectures  a  condition  precedent  to  the  admission  of  students  as 
candidates  for  degrees,  and  (3)  in  giving  a  substantial  share  in 
the  government  and  in  the  general  control  of  all  degree 
examinations  to  the  professorial  or  teaching  body.  In  accord- 
ance with  many  precedents,  the  government  of  the  day,  when 
confronted  with  a  problem  of  a  highly  intricate  and  tech- 
nical character,  had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  composed  ad  hoc  of  seven  distinguished  members 
of  other  universities,  who  after  examining  much  evidence 
reported  generally  that  the  need  for  a  teaching  university  in 
London  was  clearly  made  out,  but  that  there  was  no  manifest 
necessity  for  a  second  university.  They  suggested  a  plan 
whereby  the  existing  body  might  continue  to  discharge  its 
present  imperial  or  non-collegiate  functions,  and  yet  meet  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  London  teachers  by  recogniz- 
ing in  their  case  systematic  collegiate  training  as  part  of  the 
requirements  for  an  academic  degree,  and  by  according  to  the 
teachers  a  definite  position  and  authority  in  the  general 
management  of  the  University.  They  concluded  by  advising 
the  Crown  that  if  the  authorities  of  the  University  would 
consent  to  some  such  compromise,  no  new  institution  would 
be  needed;  but  that  if  that  course  were  not  taken  the 
establishment  of  a  second  or  "teaching  university"  in  London 
would  be  justified. 

Some  grave  difficulties  emerged  'nto  light  when  the  Senate 
and  Convocation  of  the  University  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  framing  such  a  compromise  as  the  Royal 
Commission  had  suggested.  It  was  found  that  the  various 
corporate  and  collegiate  bodies  which  it  was  proposed  to 
include  in  the  University,  though  not  unwilling  to  nominate 
representative  members  on  its  governing  council,  evinced  no 
desire  to  part  with  their  autonomy,  or  to  submit  to  the  control 
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of  any  central  body.  Among  the  teachers  and  lecturers  of  the 
London  medical  schools  there  was  a  strong  wish  for  such  a 
change  in  the  requirements  of  the  University  as  would  make 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  easier  of  attainment ;  while  among  the 
existing  graduates  of  the  University  there  was  a  strong 
objection  to  any  measure  which  Avould  lower  the  standard  of 
qualification.  On  the  part  of  the  numerous  provincial 
colleges,  which  were  accustomed  to  send  up  candidates  for 
graduation,  and  on  the  part  of  private  teachers  generally, 
great  objection  was  urged  against  this  proposal  to  transfer  the 
business  of  examination  from  the  present  perfectly  independ- 
ent and  impartial  Senate  to  the  representatives  of  London 
colleges,  whose  interests  it  was  contended  were  mainly 
identified  with  those  of  local  institutions  rather  than  with  the 
general  interests  of  learning.  In  effect,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  formulate  a  scheme  which  would  secure  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Senate,  of  Convocation,  of  the  London 
colleges,  and  of  the  provincial  institutions.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  scheme  of  the  two  London  colleges  for  securing  a 
separate  charter  was  revived,  and  under  the  amended  title  of 
the  Gresham  University,  the  Privy  Council  approved  this 
scheme,  and  the  government  of  Lord  Salisbury  expressed 
their  readiness  to  support  it  in  Parliament.  The  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  Draft  Charter  early  in  the  year  1892  was, 
however,  very  unfavorable  to  its  provisions.  In  the  press,  in 
Parliament,  and  in  academic  circles  generally  it  was  argued 
that  the  scheme  was  narrow  and  inadequate;  that  it  was 
too  diversely  framed  rather  in  the  interests  of  two  or  three 
privileged  institutions,  than  in  view  of  the  larger  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  metropolis;  that  it  gave,  in  effect, 
too  much  power  to  the  professors  of  those  institutions  to 
assess  their  own  work;  and,  above  all,  that  it  called  into 
existence  a  second  university  where  one  would  suffice.  These 
and  other  objections  proved  fatal  to  the  Gresham  scheme. 
It  was  withdrawn  by  the  government,  and  a  second  Commis- 
sion was  formed,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
academic  and  professional  interests  concerned,  to  make  further 
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inquiries,  and   to  report  and  make  recommendations  accord- 
ingly. 

Until  this  second  Commission  shall  have  made  its  report  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  this  difficult  problem  will  eventually 
be  solved.  The  whole  process,  though  it  must  seem  dilatory 
to  foreign  observers,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  English 
habits  and  procedure  in  such  matters.  The  foundation  of  a 
university  is  in  this  country  a  business  of  rather  serious 
magnitude.  It  cannot  be  effected  by  a  stroke  of  royal  prerog- 
ative, nor  by  the  munificence  of  a  single  citizen,  nor  by  the 
action  of  a  local  authority.  The  multiplication  of  competing 
universities,  each  with  the  power  of  granting  academic  titles 
to  its  own  students,  has  always  been  regarded  by  Englishmen 
as  a  danger  to  be  avoided.  The  existence  in  the  United 
States  of  nearly  500  chartered  institutions  vested  with  such 
a  privilege  may  probably  be  of  service  in  promoting  edu- 
cational activity,  and  in  stimulating  the  appetite  for  higher 
knowledge.  But  it  would  be  unsuitcd  to  the  soil  and  traditions 
of  this  country;  and  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  would  tend  to 
injure  the  true  interests  of  the  higher  learning,  and  to  lower 
the  value  of  an  academic  degree.  The  general  result  of  all  the 
elaborate  discussion  which  the  whole  subject  of  a  Teaching 
University  for  London  has  received,  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
rather  by  the  strengthening,  enlargement,  and  reconstruction 
of  the  existing  university  than  by  the  foundation  of  a  rival 
university  in  the  same  city,  that  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to 
maintain  in  full  efficiency  the  larger  and  imperial  work  now  so 
well  discharged  by  that  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
associate  with  it  the  best  and  highest  teaching  agencies  of  the 
metropolis,  to  give  to  the  ablest  of  the  college  professors  a 
substantial  though  not  a  dominant  influence  over  the  degree 
examinations,  to  promote  in  many  ways  the  interests  of  science 
and  scholarship,  and  to  do  for  London  what  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France  do  for  Paris. 

J.  G.  Fitch 

London,  England 


II 

EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS   AT   WORLD'S 
FAIRS   SINCE    1851,  (II) 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  educational  classification  between  1862  and  1893,  and  then 
show  how  far  its  provisions  have  been  carried  out  at  each  of 
the  exhibitions  held  during  that  period.  Although  a  single 
article  cannot  present  the  details  of  such  an  investigation,  it 
may  show  how  some  of  the  important  features  of  educational 
systems  have  been  represented  at  different  times.  Official 
classifications  are  too  complex  to  be  useful  as  a  basis  for  this 
study,  so  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  simple  scheme  of  grouping 
exhibits  that  will  give  uniformity  to  the  treatment  of  all  the 
exhibitions.  The  outline  used  by  Mr.  Philbrick  in  1878  will 
answer  this  purpose.     It  is  as  follows : 

First,  illustrations  of  educational  buildings  with  their  furni- 
ture and  fittings. 

Second,  illustrations,  and  specimens  of  appliances  and  appa- 
ratus, excepting  books  for  instruction  and  training. 

Third,  pupils'  work — literary,  scientific,  mechanical,  and 
artistic. 

Fourth,  educational  literature,  embracing  all  printed  matter 
bearing  on  education,  but  especially  text-books  and  books  of 
pedagogy. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  first  division  the  question  at  once 
arises:  Of  what  use  is  an  exhibit  of  schoolhouses?  In  the 
reports  for  1873,  Dr.  Seguin  discusses  some  aspects  of  this 
question  and  shows  that  it  is  only  when  models  are  presented 
to  the  mind  with  proper  explanations  that  they  are  really  of 
value.  It  is  in  doing  this  that  the  intelligent  critic  finds  his 
opportunity  for  usefulness.  He  may  be  sent  to  the  exhibi- 
tion to  explain  the  objects  to  spectators  or  to  write  a  report 
on  what  it  contains.     In  either  case  it  is  his  business  to  inte'r- 
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prct  the  exhibits  in  a  way  that  will  point  out  both  the  features 
that  are  typical  and  those  that  are  not.     It  is  inevitable  that, 
where  a  schoolroom    is    removed    from   its    surroundings,  it 
should  lose  some  of  its  significance.     Was  it  a  part  of  a  large 
schoolhouse  or  did  it  stand  alone?     Was  it  in  a  crowded  city 
or  in  the   open  country?     Were  the  pupils   from   luxurious 
homes,  filled  with  books  and  pictures,  or  did  they  find  in  this 
schoolroom  all  the  intellectual  stimulus  they  ever  received? 
These  are  questions  sure  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful 
person  who  tries  to  get  from  the  exhibition  a  picture  of  the 
school  life  it  represents.     In  answering  them  he  is  aided  by 
photographs  of  interiors  and  exteriors,  of  class  rooms,  and  of 
laboratories  containing  pupils  at  work.     By  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs it   is  possible  to   represent    educational  systems  and 
methods  with  great  completeness.     Photography  has  gained 
such  perfection  that  every  little  detail  of  a  scene  can  be  faith- 
fully reproduced.     In  the  exhibit  sent  by  the  Westfield  High 
School  to  Paris,  in    1878,  the  methods   used  in  teaching  zool- 
ogy, botany,   and  chemistry  were  shown   in  this  way.     One 
photograph  represented  a  class  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
owls.     A  row  of  stuffed  birds  of  different  species  was  ranged 
along  the  teacher's  desk.     On  the  blackboard  was  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  to  be  emphasized.      Pointer  in  hand,  the 
teacher  was  explaining  the   lesson,  and   two  pupils  near  her 
were  examining  the  birds  to  find  the  characteristics  of  which 
the  teacher  was    speaking    at    the    moment.      The    general 
appearance    of    the    room,  its    furniture    and    apparatus  for 
instruction,  the  alert  teacher,  the  intelligent  pupils,  all  were 
shown  with  wonderful  distinctness. 

In  the  plans  for  arranging  exhibits  in  1851,  1854,  and  1855, 
there  was  no  separate  place  for  buildings  or  furniture  devoted 
especially  to  education,  but  in  the  revised  classification  used 
for  the  Exposition  of  1862  we  find  them  assigned  to  a  distinct 
class.  The  original  plan  had  included  a  thorough  exhibit  of 
recent  improvement  in  the  plans  of  school  buildings  and  in 
their  furniture  and  fittings,  but  when  the  time  came  there  was 
very  little  to  be  found  in  this  department.     Several  models  of 
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schoolhouses  were  shown,  but  these,  although  complete  in 
their  way,  were  not  typical  of  the  average  schoolhouse  used  in 
any  one  country;  and  so  they  were  of  little  use  for  purposes 
of  study  and  comparison. 

There  was  a  single  model  that  deserved  special  mention,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  what  has  now  become 
a  most  important  element  in  international  exhibitions,  viz., 
the  attempt  to  interest  the  public  in  philahthropic  work  by 
exhibiting  results  already  attained.  This  model  represented 
one  of  the  schoolhouses  on  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm 
at  Red  Hill,  near  London,  and  was  carefully  executed. 

There  were  many  miscellaneous  articles  of.  school  furniture 
from  England,  but  other  countries  sent  very  little.  France 
had  no  manufacturer  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  school  furniture.  Her  local  artisans  built  from 
designs  which  were  good  or  bad  according  to  the  intelligence 
and  training  of  the  particular  individual  who  made  them. 

In  1867  we  again  find  that  educational  buildings  are  given 
distinct  recognition  in  the  official  classification.  There  were 
shown  only  four  rooms  designed  specially  for  educational 
purposes.  These  were  sent  by  Sweden,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
the  United  States.  The  contribution  from  Sweden  was  a 
primary  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  also  used  as 
the  teacher's  residence,  a  type  of  building  quite  common  in 
that  country.  In  the  school  building  sent  by  Prussia  the 
home  of  the  teacher  also  occupied  a  considerable  part.  The 
Saxon  schoolhouse  was  for  instruction  of  a  higher  grade,  was 
classic  in  design,  and  had  no  residence  attached.  The  United 
States  building  was  a  cross-road  schoolhouse,  sent  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.  There  are  in  the  reports  several  discussions 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  school  buildings,  the  meth- 
ods of  lighting  and  ventilating  them,  and  of  seating  the  pupils, 
but  the  representation  as  a  whole  was  so  slight  that  a  discus- 
sion based  on  that  alone  would  have  very  little  value. 

The  schoolhouse  from  Saxony  was  unfurnished,  but  in  the 
other  three  buildings  there  was  a  great  variety  of  school  furni- 
ture.    The  Prussian  was  bare  and  uncomfortable,  the  pupils' 
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benches  being  very  long  and  lacking  distinct  boundaries  to 
mark  individual  property.  The  teacher's  desk,  too,  was  with- 
out conveniences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  furniture  from 
Sweden  and  from  the  United  States  allowed  the  pupils  great 
freedom  of  action,  as  it  gave  each  a  separate  seat  and  added 
many  conveniences  and  even  luxuries  which  were  unknown  to 
the  Prussian. 

Of  the  three  exhibits  of  schoolroom  furniture,  the  American 
was  far  the  best,  both  for  convenience,  comfort,  and  neatness, 
and  attracted  the  most  attention. 

The  normal  gymnastic  school  at  Dresden  made  a  very  com- 
plete exhibit,  including  models  of  all  the  apparatus  used,  as 
well  as  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  It  may  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  there  is  scarcely  a  common  school  in  Saxony 
and  some  other  German  states  which  has  not  a  gymnasium 
attached. 

In  1873  this  department  was  represented  with  far  greater 
completeness.  Models,  as  well  as  schoolrooms  of  the  size 
actually  in  use,  were  presented  by  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries, by  cities,  by  school  boards,  and  even  by  separate 
institutions.  The  United  States  built  a  representative  school 
building  such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  rural  districts  of 
America.  It  attracted  great  numbers  of  people,  and  by 
actual  count  was  visited  by  six  thousand  in  a  single  day.  It 
was  completely  furnished  with  school  desks,  teacher's  table, 
harmonium,  text-books,  reference  books,  and  all  the  accessories 
customary  in  the  average  American  schoolhousc.  The  special 
features  were  the  sash  windows,  allowing  of  more  perfect  ven- 
tilation with  less  danger  to  the  pupils  than  is  possible  with 
the  hinged  windows  opening  inward,  which  are  used  in  Euro- 
pean schoolhouses;  and  curtains,  which,  as  they  could  be 
pulled  from  the  bottom  up  as  well  as  from  the  top  down, 
regulated  the  light  with  great  perfection.  It '  occasioned 
considerable  criticism  that  the  room  was  lighted  on  three 
sides,  but  on  the  whole  this  was  recognized  as  a  desirable 
feature. 

In  addition  to  the  photographic   views  of   various   public 
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institutions  of  America,  including  many  of  the  magnificent 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  and  the 
insane,  there  were  architectural  designs  of  public  school  build- 
ings in  St.  Louis,  in  Washington,  and  in  various  Massachu- 
setts towns. 

Although  very  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  absence  of 
many  features  that  are  typical  of  her  schools,  the  United 
States  exhibit  was  really  the  most  important  one.  "In  the 
center  of  the  entire  educational  court  there  was  a  model  of 
the  Franklin  School  building  in  Washington,  which  was  by  far 
the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  exhibition,"  The 
Washington  city  architect  had  constructed  this  model  at  great 
expense,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  taken  apart  and 
minutely  examined.  The  systems  for  lighting,  ventilating, 
and  heating,  for  providing  for  safety  in  case  of  fire,  and  also 
the  arrangements  for  seating  pupils,  and  providing  for  their 
convenience  were  all  open  to  exmination. 

In  1876  there  were  articles  illustrating  school  architecture, 
including,  among  many  others,  models  of  the  primitive  log 
schoolhouse,  the  adobe  of  California,  a  rural  district  school- 
house,  and  the  Franklin  School  building  in  Washington. 
There  were  also  articles  illustrating  school  furniture  and 
apparatus. 

In  the  Belgian  exhibit,  the  most  notable  part  was  a  room 
for  a  primary  school.  It  was  sent  by  the  Belgian  government, 
and  represented  the  type  which  government  regulations 
require  whenever  new  public  school  buildings  are  con- 
structed. In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioners, 
there  is  a  description  of  this  building,  and  also  a  translation  of 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  it.  The  location,  exposure,  and 
extent  of  grounds  and  buildings,  the  mode  of  construction, 
interior  arrangement,  separation  of  the  sexes,  division  of 
classes  and  dimensions  of  rooms,  the  arrangements  for  light- 
ing, ventilating,  and  warming,  and  the  rules  about  play- 
grounds, cloakrooms,  lavatories,  and  airing  places,  are  all 
prescribed  with  great  minuteness. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  France  was  not   repre- 
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sented  by  anything  which  would  come  under  this  liead.  nor 
was  Germany. 

The  exhibits  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were 
extremely  disappointing,  those  from  Canada  being  the 
only  ones  at  all  satisfactory.  The  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Japan  were  partially 
represented. 

In  1878  the  showing  of  school  buildings  was  very  compre- 
hensive, and  supplied  to  the  official  reporters,  and  to  all  who 
examined  them,  the  stimulus  for  many  suggestive  comments  on 
school  architecture  and  the  problems  connected  with  it.  Bel- 
gium sent  some  very  interesting  exhibits  in  this  class.  Many 
of  her  schools  were  represented  by  plans  and  models  of  build- 
ings, and  by  specimens  of  school  furniture.  One  (which  was 
established  in  Brussels  by  the  Ligue  de  I'Enseignement  in 
1875)  sent  furniture  and  school  materials  and  the  accessories 
of  every  sort  necessary  to  show  a  classroom  complete  in  the 
minutest  details.  It  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  people 
who  found  that  although  its  fittings  were  less  comfortable  and 
convenient  than  those  of  the  United  States,  they  were  far 
above  the  average  of  those  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

Portugal  showed  photographs  of  some  of  her  finest  schools, 
and  also  sent  a  model  of  a  school  building  that  "seemed  much 
like  our  familiar  country  schoolhouse." 

Algeria  sent  very  attractive  models  of  school  buildings  and 
made  a  creditable  display  of  pupils'  desks  and  seats. 

In  the  remarkable  exhibit  of  Japanese  education  there  were 
photographs,  plans,  and  sketches  of  the  buildings  for  imperial 
and  public  schools,  and  the  grounds  that  surround  them. 
"There  was  also  a  collection  of  models  in  wood,  reproducing 
in  the  most  skillful  and  beautiful  manner  many  buildings,  new 
and  old,  used  for  school  purposes.  Some  of  these  were  said 
to  be  ancient  temples  capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand 
persons,  and  were  certainly  picturesque  and  charming  to  the 
eye,  however  they  may  be  found  to  serve  for  the  convenience 
of  schools."  Pieces  of  school  furniture  of  curious  Oriental 
shapes  also  formed  a  part  of  this  collection. 
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The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  in  1878  is  described  by- 
Mr.  Philbrick  as  follows: 

"Educational  architecture  was  represented,  in  the  first  place, 
by  two  well-made  models — that  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Indiana,  a  fine  edifice,  and  probably  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  that  of  the  Henry  Grammar  School,  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  which  has  some  original  features,  but  which 
represents  very  well  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  best 
grammar  schoolhouses  found  in  American  cities. 

"The  wall  display  of  educational  edifices  was  composed  of 
marked  specimens  without  any  repetition  of  similar  types. 
Beginning  with  plans,  and  a  view  of  the  first  Normal  School 
building  erected  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  Bridgewater 
School,  in  Massachusetts,  together  with  a  view  of  the  building 
as  it  now  stands,  with  its  successive  enlargements  and 
improvements  typifying  the  growth  of  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem in  our  country. 

"The  information  respecting  school  architecture  found  in 
reports  and  books  on  the  shelves  of  the  exhibition  was  prob- 
ably much  more  useful  to  educational  investigators  than  the 
illustrations  above  mentioned.  The  custom  which  is  so  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  of  including  in  State  and  city  school 
reports  illustrations  and  descriptions,  has  done  much  to  dif- 
fuse information  on  the  subject,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  space  would  allow  but  a  very  limited  display  of  school 
furniture." 

At  New  Orleans  in  1885  this  section  contained  numerous 
plans,  photographs,  and  models,  illustrating  American  and 
English  schools.  Physical  education  was  represented  by  a 
fully  equipped  Swedish  gymnasium,  sent  from  England,  and 
also  by  an  exhibit  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  containing  three  kinds  of  apparatus: 

(i)  Home  gymasiums; 

(2)  Special  kinds  of  apparatus; 

(3)  Instruments  for  taking  anthropometric  measurements. 
In   1889  there  were   many  interesting  exhibits  in  this  sec- 
tion.     Belgium,    Switzerland,    Brazil,    Argentine     Republic^ 
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Japan,  and  England  showed  school  architecture  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy.  Cost  of  construction  and  of  main- 
tenance, use  of  local  materials,  adaptation  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  requirements  laid  down  by  sanitary 
science  were  all  brought  forward  prominently.  The  Empe- 
ror Dom  Pedro  was  awarded  a  Grand  Prix  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  to  introduce  the  best  sanitary  arrangements  into 
the  schools  of  Brazil.  In  the  exhibits  of  school  furniture, 
due  almost  entirely  to  private  initiation,  England  took  the 
lead. 

Among  the  lesser  exhibitions,  two  that  have  been  held  in 
London  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  earlier, 
in  1 87 1,  contained  the  first  attempt  to  show  the  progress  of 
education  in  India.  There  was  a  model  of  the  Aided  School 
of  Baikala,  an  "ordinary  mat  bungalow  of  Northern  India" 
that  seemed  "to  be  no  better  adapted  for  a  school  than  for 
a  police  station  or  a  private  residence."  There  were  three 
wooden  models  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  where  native 
boys  receive  a  primary  education,  and  also  photographs  of 
"the  grander  monasteries — built  of  teak  timber,  magnificently 
carved  and  gilded,"  and  of  many  buildings  intended  for  other 
purposes,  but  now  used  as  schools.  For  furniture  there  was  a 
"mat  intended  to  illustrate  the  cheap  and  portable  seat  used 
by  pupils  in  indigenous  schools,  price  one  penny,  made  of 
Palmyra  palm  leaves  by  the  boys  themselves."  There  were 
also  clay  models  that  showed  in  sharp  contrast  a  government 
school  with  English  forms  and  desks  in  charge  of  an  active 
teacher,  and  two  indigenous  schools,  one  Mohammedan  and 
the  other  Hindoo,  "with  the  masters  in  a  recumbent  position, 
smoking." 

The  Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884,  contained  the  latest 
and  best  devices  for  the  building,  fitting,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ment of  schools,  and  for  school  decoration.  A  great  many 
things  relating  to  healthy  conditions  and  surroundings  in  home 
and  school  were  brought  together  at  that  time.  There  were 
also  lectures  and  conferences  on  subjects  suggested  by  these 
exhibits,    and    handbooks    containing     reliable    information. 
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Physical  education  was  fully  represented,  and  a  large  amount 
of  data  collected  to  establish  a  "science  of  national  health." 

The  second  division  (including  materials  and  appliances  for 
instruction,  except  books)  has  always  been  represented  at 
international  exhibitions,  although  not  at  first  under  the  head 
of  education.  Manufacturers  who  wished  to  introduce  certain 
specialties,  such  as  physical  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  gave 
them  a  place  among  other  products  of  a  similar  nature. 
Their  purpose  was  to  sell  their  goods,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
superior  value  of  their  methods  of  manufacture.  In  185 1 
geographical  charts,  maps,  and  models  for  design  were  consid- 
ered simply  as  specimens  of  engraving;  books  were  examples 
of  the  skill  attained  by  typographers  and  binders  and  were 
judged  for  beauty  of  execution  and  for  cheapness ;  and  the 
toys  exhibited  by  Germans  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by  the 
French,  were  also  classed  under  manufactures.  Besides  these 
things,  there  were  shown  materials,  apparatus,  and  processes 
for  scientific  and  philosophical  research,  and  for  use  in  the 
practice  of  engineering  and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  whose  educational  significance  had  not  yet  been 
recognized  in  the  arrangement  of  World's  Fairs. 

In  1873  the  classes  for  education  contained,  for  the  first  time, 
a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  materials  and  appliances.  Objects 
shown  by  five  thousand  exhibitors,  representing  twenty  dif- 
ferent nations,  were  submitted  to  the  jury  on  education.  In 
addition  to  the  representation  of  the  industrial,  manual  training, 
and  art  schools  already  mentioned,  and  institutions  for  edu- 
cating the  defective  and  dependent  classes,  there  were  many 
examples  of  materials  and  apparatus  used  in  the  nursery,  the 
crhhe,  and  the  kindergarten,  and  in  primary,  secondary, 
superior,  and  professional  schools. 

The  United  States  Commissioners'  report  for  1873  says: 
"The  educational  exhibitions  in  the  aggregate  embraced 
every  conceivable  object  used  in  giving  instruction  in  every 
class  of  schools,"  but  "there  were  instances  of  total  failure  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  great  nations,  and  if  Austria  could  be 
excepted,  even  the  best  of  the  representations  were  but  frag- 
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mcnts  of  what  they  might  have  been  made  with  earnest  and 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  several  governments." 

This  statement  might  be  repeated  almost  exactly  in  discus- 
sing all  of  the  subsequent  exhibitions.  Each  time  there  have 
been  added  many  new  features,  representing  the  improve- 
ments made  in  education  during  the  interval,  and  also  such 
parts  of  the  systems  of  particular  countries  as  were  not  repre- 
sented before;  but  as  a  picture  of  educational  conditions 
tliroughout  the  world  no  exhibition  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  third  division  (pupils'  work,  literary,  scientific,  mechani- 
cal, and  artistic)  has  been  discussed  at  considerable  length 
already,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  and  artistic  parts  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  scientific  part  there  have  been  students' 
collections  of  specimens  and  photographs,  illustrating  the 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  physical  geography  of  different 
portions  of  the  earth.  There  have  also  been  volumes  of 
written  or  printed  essays  prepared  by  students,  describing 
their  researches  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  other 
sciences,  and  also  volumes  containing  work  of  an  historical, 
economic,  or  literary  character.  In  many  cases  these  repre- 
sented popular  education.  In  1876,  for  example,  there  were 
tiiousands  of  examination  papers,  compositions,  and  essays 
written  by  pupils  in  the  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

M.  F.  Buisson,  in  a  supplement  to  his  celebrated  report  on 
the  primary  school  system  of  America,  presented  several  hun- 
dred examples  of  the  pupils'  work  sent  to  the  Centennial  from 
a  large  number  of  rural  and  city  schools.  He  describes  this 
collection  in  a  preface,  from  which  the  following  is  trans- 
lated : 

"This  volume  is  not  a  book  on  the  schools  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  a  book  written  by  the  pupils  themselves.  He 
wlio  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  these  pages,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  may,  with  good  right,  imagine 
that  he  makes  a  rapid  voyage  of  inspection  through  these 
schools  of  the  United  States.  He  sees  them  here  in  certain 
respects  more  exactly  than  might  be  permitted  to  him  in  visit- 
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ing  them.  He  is  present  at  the  ordinary  class  exercises;  he 
there  surprises  the  secret  of  the  methods  in  their  daily  appli- 
cation;  he  freely  examines  the  productions  of  the  pupils,  he 
hears  their  confidences  on  the  comings  and  goings  of  student 
life,  and  perhaps  he  learns  from  their  mouths  more  than  one 
detail  that  he  did  not  know  about  the  true  state  of  the  school, 
of  the  family,  and  even  of  American  society." 

At  the  Exposition  of  1889  France  showed  pupils'  work  that 
represented  a  comparatively  new  feature  of  her  system,  viz., 
the  preparation  of  monthly  tasks  in  which  the  pupil  tries  to 
surpass  not  his  classmates,  but  himself.  These  tasks,  which 
are  always  filed  for  reference,  afford  a  frequent  test  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  student  in  his  work,  and  also  do  away 
with  the  pernicious  rivalries  that  are  sure  to  arise  in  a  class  of 
students  having  very  unequal  abilities. 

It  is  hard  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils'  work  shown  has 
been  prepared  under  normal  conditions,  and  fairly  represents 
the  school  from  which  it  comes.  For  example,  the  work  of 
Swiss  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  Exposition  of  1889  was 
described  in  the  jury  reports  as  "too  faultless  to  be  genuine." 
The  kindergarten  teachers  feel  so  strongly  in  this  matter  that 
they  are  extremely  careful  not  to  let  the  children  get  the 
exhibition  idea.  They  ask  them  rather  to  prepare  a  monu- 
ment to  Froebel,  or  to  some  other  worthy,  and  as  this  is  an 
idea  familiar  to  the  child  and  in  harmony  with  the  kindergar- 
ten system,  it  secures  an  exhibit  under  perfectly  normal 
conditions. 

The  fourth  division  (educational  literature,  embracing  all 
printed  matter  bearing  directly  on  education,  but  especially 
text-books  and  books  of  pedagogy)  contains  a  great  deal  of 
material  that  is  very  important  to  the  student  of  education. 
In  1862  there  was  in  the  main  building  a  recess  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  the  most  recent  text-books 
and  manuals  employed  in  teaching.  The  entire  educational 
exhibit  from  Russia  that  year  consisted  of  a  few  books. 

In  1867  there  were  text-books  from  the  primer  to  the  calcu- 
lus and  classics,  schemes  and   reports  of  educational  institu- 
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tions  of  every  grade  and  character,  and  copies  of  annuals 
published  by  educational  societies,  institutions,  and  states; 
fine  art  works  from  American  publishers;  a  valuable  series  of 
publications  upon  science,  art,  medicine,  and  morals  sent  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  as  specimens  of  typography  from  the 
government  establishment,  Boulac,  Cairo;  and  books  sent  by 
the  government  of  Hawaii  as  specimens  of  native  publications 
in  English  and  in  the  Hawaiian  language.  The  United  States 
Commissioner  says  of  the  latter:  "They  were  curiosities, 
simply  showing  the  mechanical  march  of  letters  into  regions 
where  education  had  scarcely  penetrated.  They  had  no  claim 
to  typographical  merit." 

In  1873  there  were  "school  reports  and  reports  of  educa- 
tional departments  of  State  and  national  governments;  pub- 
lished works  on  education :  historical,  pedagogical,  and 
philosophic;  and  specimens  of  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions as  illustrating  the  quality,  variety,  and  quantity  of  the 
information  supplied  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of 
the  periodical  press  and  the  publications  of  learned  societies 
of  every  class,  devoted  alike  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  its  diffusion  among  men." 

In  1876  this  section  was  well  represented,  especially  in  the 
collections  sent  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  by  the  several  States  and  cities  that  contributed. 

In  1878,  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  books 
shown  was  the  series  issued  by  General  John  Eaton  as  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  For  some  time  they 
had  been  known  and  admired  by  foreign  educators,  and  the 
ones  then  published  had  received  the  highest  awards  in  1873. 
They  were  influential  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of 
the  Musee  Pedagogique,  which  is  similar  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Public  libraries  were  well  represented,  and  an  exhibit  of 
Webster's  Dictionary  in  its  various  st)'lcs  and  editions 
attracted  great  attention.  There  was  a  complete  collection  of 
American  publications  on  pedagogy,  in  which  the  set  of 
twenty-six  large  volumes  of  \.\\t  American  Journal  of  Ediica- 
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tion  formed  an  important  part.  Some  of  the  contributors  sent 
a  large  number  of  duplicates  of  valuable  reports  and  other 
educational  documents  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  country  holding  an  exhibition  is  always  well  represented ; 
other  governments,  cities,  and  institutions  of  a  special  or 
technical  sort  sometimes  send  carefully  prepared  exhibits;  but 
as  a  complete  picture  of  the  state  of  education  throughout  the 
world,  no  exhibition  has  been  a  success.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  nation  will  show  itself  to  the  best  advantage 
on  any  but  neutral  ground.  Four  of  the  eight  great  exposi- 
tions have  been  held  in  France,  and  so,  for  at  least  half  the 
time,  Germany  has  not  even  tried  to  do  herself  justice,  and 
other  nations  have  taken  a  similar  position.  Again,  there  has 
never  been  a  World's  Fair  that  was  advertised  properly. 
Distant  nations  have  been  ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity  offered  until  it  had  passed.  The  Columbian 
Exposition  does  not  have  to  meet  either  of  these  obstacles. 
The  United  States  is  at  peace  with  the  world.  Early 
announcements  of  the  proposed  exposition  have  been  sent  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  now  almost  certain 
that,  if  space  is  provided,  there  will  be  received  from  every 
civilized  nation  an  exhibit  of  its  system  of  education.  Such  a 
collection  placed  in  a  single  building  would  be  the  capstone  of 
the  whole  Exposition.  It  would  symbolize  the  forces  that 
have  produced  the  civilization  of  to-day,  and  made  possible 
this  great  gathering  of  the  nations. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PIONEERING 

FINAL   STATEMENT   OF   THE    MASSACHUSETTS   CLAIM 

If  any  readers  of  the  REVIEW  have  had  the  courage  to  fol- 
low this  discussion,  they  will  remember  that  in  June  I  selected 
from  what  seemed  to  me  the  many  historical  inaccuracies  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Draper's  April  article  a  few  of  the  most  glaring. 
These  were,  first,  that  which  represented  England  as  school- 
less  in  the  sixteenth  century;  second,  that  which  represented 
Dutch  New  York  as  having  a  free  public  school  system,  the 
pioneer  system  in  America;  third,  that  which  asserted  that 
Massachusetts  had  no  such  system,  indeed  had  no  free  public 
elementary  schools  during  the  first  150  years  of  its  history. 

Of  two  others  to  which  he  gives  much  prominence  in  both 
articles  I  have  only  a  word  to  say.  The  action  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  is  not  involved  in  this  discussion.  Plymouth 
was  not  Massachusetts  until  1692,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
historical  inquiry  is  as  distinct  as  is  Connecticut  or  New  York 
itself.  The  paper  which  was  the  basis  of  this  discussion  had 
Massachusetts  for  its  theme  and  not  Plymouth. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  this  Plymouth  matter 
which  is  amusing.  Mr.  Draper  refers  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished work  by  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  as  sustaining  his  own 
contention  about  the  Dutch  and  English  schools.  This  refer- 
ence would  have  more  weight  did  not  Mr.  Campbell  in  this 
same  work  refer  to  Mr.  Draper  as  sustaining  him.  Now  hav- 
ing given  to  each  other  this  testimonial  of  good  character, 
they  proceed  to  contradict  each  other  the  first  time  they  meet. 

Mr.  Campbell  says  of  the  Plymouth  people:  "When  the 
Pilgrims  from  Holland  landed  at  Plymouth  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  establish  a  common  school.'"  Mr,  Draper  says: 
"In  the  Plymouth  colony  there  was  no  school  of  any  charac- 

'  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and  America,  I  :  30. 
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ter  for  fifty-two  years  after  the  settlement."  Now  the  igno- 
rant reader  might  believe  either  of  these  gentlemen.  He 
could  not  possibly  believe  both. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  ! 

The  intelligent  reader  can  believe  neither,  for  both  are 
wrong.  The  Plymouth  people  did  not  set  up  a  school  imme- 
diately upon  landing.  Neither  did  they  wait  fifty  years. 
There  are  entries  in  court  records  which  show  that  a  school 
existed  in  Plymouth  as  early  as  1635,  fifteen  years  after  the 
landing;  and  the  town  records  of  Marshfield  contain  the  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  that  town  by  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Winslow  and  others  in  1645.  These  mutually 
supporting  historians  ought  in  some  way  to  "get  together." 
The  matter  of  the  education  of  girls  in  Boston,  of  which 
Mr.  Draper  makes  much  account,  is  also  irrelevant.  In  the 
sixteenth  arid  seventeenth  centuries  girls  were  rarely  educated 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  acquired  in  the 
same  schools.  Throughout  New  England  the  country  schools 
were  opened  to  girls,  if  they  chose  to  attend,  but  few  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity — as  an  early  historian  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Essex  says,  "only  those  who  thought  a  good 
deal  of  themselves."  In  the  larger  towns,  where  were  mas- 
ters' schools,  girls  were  not  expected  to  attend,  because  it  was 
not  the  fashion.  When  girls  wanted  the  opportunity  they 
received  it,  though  in  some  cases  grudgingly  at  first,  as  girls 
have  been  admitted  to  the  colleges  for  men.  But  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  pioneering.  The  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Draper's  second  article  is  devoted  to  a  single  para- 
graph in  my  paper  read  at  Philadelphia.  That  paragraph  was 
a  summary,  and  declared  that  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
pulsory educational  system  of  Massachusetts  there  had  been 
six  distinct  steps,  each  of  which  Massachusetts  took  in 
advance  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Draper  denies  this  statement  in  general  and  in  particu- 
lar.    He  affirms  in  substance  that  Massachusetts  never  had  an 
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educational  system,  that  it  was  never  compulsory,  that  it  was 
never  developed,  that  the  six  steps  exist  only  in  the  writer's 
imagination,  and  finally,  that  the  only  sure  thing  about  Mas- 
sachusetts is  an  arrogant  and  everlasting  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, which  he,  for  one,  proposes  to  submit  to  no  longer. 
The  crushed  worm  turns  at  last,  and  Massachusetts  is  shown 
up  in  all  the  hideousness  of  her  naked  deformity. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  reconsider  this  summary 
in  detail.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  what  Paley  found  to  be 
impossible,  to  "refute  a  sneer,"  but  shall  give  the  facts. 

The  first  compulsory  enactment  was  in  1642,  decreeing  that 
all  children  should  be  brought  up  to  "learning  and  labor,"  the 
learning  to  include  a  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws  and  of  the 
principles  of  religion.  That  was  a  wonderfully  comprehensive 
scheme  for  that  age,  indeed  for  any  age.  Besides  the  art  of 
reading,  the  gateway  to  all  knowledge,  it  included  industrial 
education,  civics,  and  religion.  How  to  incorporate  these 
three  subjects  into  the  educational  system  is  a  problem  that 
all  educators  of  the  present  day  are  struggling  with.  The 
execution  of  the  law  was  provided  for  by  a  system  of  house 
to  house  inspection,  so  that  even  in  the  frontier  settlements, 
too  sparsely  occupied  to  maintain  schools,  the  children  should 
not  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  "barbarism."  That  this  law 
was  operative  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  town  of  Billcrica : 

1661.  The  townsmen  do  agree  that  Lieut.  Will  French  and  Ralph  Hill, 
senior,  do  take  care  and  examine  the  several  families  in  our  town  whether 
their  children  and  servants  are  taught  in  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  reading, 
and  learning  the  catechism. 

1668.  The  selectmen  appoint  the  next  secondary  to  go  the  rounds  to 
examine  the  teaching  of  children  and  youth  accorditig  to  law. 

These  are  typical  illustrations.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere  a  compulsory  enactment  equally  com- 
prehensive  had  been  made  by  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives as  early  as  1642,  I  shall  be  glad  to  acknowledge  myself 
to  have  been  mistaken.  I  am  the  more  confident  of  my 
position   because   in  the  May  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
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Review"  Mr.  William  B.  Shaw,  writing  from  the  State 
Library  at  Albany,  quotes  this  statute  in  full  and  attaches  to 
it  pre-eminent  historical  importance  in  the  development  of 
compulsory  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  step  was  the  compulsory  school  law  of  1647, 
which  Mr.  Shaw  also  quotes.  Concerning  this  law  Mr.  Draper 
offers  the  puerile  quibble  that  the  law  requires  a  master  for 
elementary  instruction  and  not  a  school.  He  fails  to  see  the 
point.  The  word  master  is  the  glory  of  the  law.  It  was  the 
intent  of  the  framers  that  the  children  who  did  not  care  for 
classical  instruction  should  have  more  substantial  advantages 
than  were  afforded  by  the  dame  schools  of  England  and  Hol- 
land. They  meant  a  school  taught  by  a  man  all  the  year 
round,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children.  So  the  people 
understood  it ;  so  the  courts  interpreted  it.  The  records  of 
the  towns  and  of  the  courts  furnish  abundant  evidence  to 
those  who  want  to  know.  As  I  have  shown  in  the  former 
article  such  schools  were  everywhere  established,  usually  vol- 
untarily, sometimes  under  the  compulsion  of  the  courts. 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Draper's  own  authority,  says:  "By  1665 
every  town  in  Massachusetts  had  a  common  school.'"  It  is 
for  Mr.  Draper  to  show  that  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  as 
early  as  1647  a  similar  compulsory  school  law  had  been 
enacted  by  the  people. 

The  third  step,  as  I  have  numbered  them,  was  compulsory 
certification  of  teachers.  Concerning  this  Mr.  Draper  declares 
that  Massachusetts  has  never  had  any  certification  of  teachers, 
compulsory  or  otherwise,  that  amounted  to  anything,  because, 
as  he  says,  the  certificating  and  appointing  power  have  been 
in  the  same  hands.  Here  again  Mr.  Draper,  like  the  persons 
in  Phiafore,  "means  well,  but  he  don't  know."  In  1701  by  a 
province  law  it  was  ordered  that  every  grammar  school  mas- 
ter must  produce  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  minis- 
ter of  his  town  and  the  ministers  of  two  adjacent  towns,  or 
any  two  of  them.  This  law  meets  even  Mr.  Draper's 
demands.  It  required  a  certification  by  experts,  for  the  min- 
«III:  445.  ^Op.cit.  I:  p.  30. 
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isters  were  the  only  persons  competent  to  examine  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  It  was  independent  of  the  appointing  power,  for 
the  master  was  chosen  by  the  town  or  by  the  selectmen  acting 
for  the  town.  To  prevent  favoritism  the  certificate  must 
be  signed  by  at  least  one  out  of  town  minister.  Could  there 
be  a  more  complete  recognition  of  the  principle  underlying  the 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers? 

This  law  was  compulsory  and  operative.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  town  records  of  Sudbury,  dated 
November  21,  1701,  the  same  year  in  which  the  law  was 
enacted : 

We  the  subscribers  being  desired  by  the  town  of  Sudbury  to  write  what 
we  could  testify  in  concerning  the  justification  of  Mr,  Joseph  Noyes  of  Sud- 
bury for  a  legal  grammar  school  master,  having  examined  tlie  said  Mr. 
Joseph  Noyes,  we  find  that  he  hath  been  considerably  versed  in  the  Laiin 
and  Greek  tongues,  and  do  think  that  upon  his  diligent  revisal  and  recol- 
lection of  what  he  hath  formerly  learned  he  may  be  qualified  to  initiate  and 

instruct  the  youth  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Joseph  Esterbrooks, 

John  Smith. 

This  instrument  will  bear  the  closest  inspection  even  in  the 
light  of  the  most  modern  methods. 

But  Mr.  Draper  had  especially  in  mind  the  certification  of 
teachers  by  school  committees,  who  now  have  also  the 
appointing  power.  When  the  office  of  school  committee  was 
made  compulsory  in  1826,  and  the  power  to  examine  and  cer- 
tificate teachers  was  conferred  upon  them,  they  did  not  have 
the  appointing  power.  This  was  vested  in  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  districts,  and  the  new  office  was  created  to 
remedy  some  of  the  evils  of  the  district  system.  So  that 
here  again  the  certification  was  by  experts,  for  the  town 
school  committees  were  composed  of  the  best  educated  men 
in  the  communities,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Draper's  sneer  about 
butchers,  bakers,  etc.,  and  the  appointing  power  was  not  in 
their  hands.  To  establish  a  claim  of  New  York  to  pioneering 
along  this  line  some  equally  exacting  law  must  be  found  bear- 
ing date  earlier  than  1701. 

The  fourth  step  was  compulsory  supervision.  Mr.  Draper 
affirms  that  Massachusetts  has  no  supervision  and  never  had 
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any,  because,  forsooth,  "there  is  no  supervision  which  is  not 
professional  supervision."  He  wisely  refrains  from  defining 
professional  supervision.  Apparently,  judging  from  his  fre- 
quent references  to  the  State  and  county  superintendents  of 
New  York,  he  means  supervision  by  men  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  it.  This  leaves  out  the  most  important  ele- 
ment— fitness.  New  York  has  furnished  so  many  examples 
of  politicians  masquerading  as  educators,  while  holding 
ephemeral  positions  as  superintendents,  that  the  New  Eng- 
land States  have  been  shy  of  the  system. 

In  1789  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  requiring  the 
selectmen  and  ministers,  as  a  special  committee,  to  visit  all  the 
schools  periodically,  to  inquire  into  their  regulation  and  disci-' 
pline,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  learning.  That  this 
was  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  expert,  official  supervision 
cannot  be  denied.  That  New  York  had  taken  any  such  step 
cannot  be  affirmed. 

Well-kept  records  beginning  with  1790  contain  the  reports 
of  this  official  inspection.  They  contain  the  names  of  the 
committees  who  visited  the  schools,  the  number  of  pupils, 
their  classification  according  to  subjects  studied,  the  discipline 
and  spirit  of  the  school,  the  proficiency  or  deficiency  of  the 
scholars  in  each  study,  and  the  committee's  estimate  of  the 
teacher's  ability  and  work.  The  opening  pages  of  these 
records  declare  that  the  work  is  done  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  the  law  itself  is  spread  in  full  upon  the 
records.  Here  is  supervision  and  it  is  compulsory.  It  is 
supervision  by  experts,  too;  that  is,  by  the  men  in  the  com- 
munity best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  It 
was  adapted  to  accomplish  what  official  supervision  is  always 
intended  to  do,  namely,  to  hold  the  schools  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  the  times.  This  may  not  have  been  profes- 
sional supervision,"  according  to  the  New  York  standard,  but 
it  was  practical  supervision,  which  is  all  that  I  have  claimed 
for  it.  As  the  New  York  school  system  had  not  been  estab- 
lished when  this  law  went  into  operation,  it  is  evident  that 
Massachusetts  did  the  pioneering. 
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The  fifth  step  was  compulsory  support  by  taxation.  Mr. 
Draper  says  of  this  that  he  can  find  in  the  Massachusetts  laws 
only  a  requirement  that  the  towns  shall  raise  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,"  and  he  sneeringly  asks,  "How  much  com- 
pulsion is  there  in  this?"  More,  perhaps,  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  a  law  which 
he  did  not  find  requires  every  town  to  raise  at  least  three  dol- 
lars for  each  child  of  school  age  as  a  condition  of  sharing  in 
the  annual  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund.  This  may  not  be  compulsory,  but  it  looks  in  that 
direction. 

What  is  included  in  the  phrase  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary"? Necessary  for  what?  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  school  laws,  namely,  to  maintain  for  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year  "a  sufificient  number  of  schools  for  all  the  children," 
"conveniently  located,"  and  "properly  furnished";  if  a  town 
of  2500  inhabitants,  to  maintain,  besides,  a  high  school  for 
ten  months,  "competent  teachers,"  and  to  provide  freely 
all  the  pupils  of  all  grades  with  "all  needed  text-books 
and  supplies."  Mr.  Draper  evidently  thinks  the  town  is  its 
own  judge  of  what  is  necessary.  Not  so;  the  entire  charge  of 
the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee,  who  are 
independent  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  Save 
in  building  schoolhouses,  the  action  of  the  committee  binds 
the  town.  This  has  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  one  of  its  most  famous  decisions.  If  this  is  not  compul- 
sory support  by  taxation  then  the  English  language  has  no 
meaning  which  a  lawyer  is  bound  to  respect. 

The  law  which  required  all  this  to  be  done  at  public 
expense  was  passed  in  1826.  As  early  as  1766,  however,  a 
Province  law  required  towns  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for 
schools,  and  since  that  time  all  schools  have  been  so  sup- 
ported. When  it  is  remembered  that  the  schools  of  New 
York  were  not  supported  wholly  at  public  expense  until  1867, 
Massachusetts  evidently  took  this  step  in  advance. 

The  sixth  and  final  step  was  compulsory  attendance.  Mr. 
Draper  puts  the  date  of  the  first  Massachusetts  law  as  1873. 
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He  mistakes  a  revision  and  strengthening  of  the  law  for  the 
original  enactment,  which  was  in  1852.  Here  again  Massa- 
chusetts did  the  pioneering.  If  any  reader  wishes  a  fuller 
exposition  of  this  matter  he  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Shaw's  second 
article  on  "Compulsory  Education  in  the  United  States,"  in 
the  number  of  this  REVIEW  for  June  last. 

In  view  of  the  facts  here  presented  I  reafifirm  the  statement 
made  at  Philadelphia,  that  each  of  these  six  steps  was  taken 
by  Massachusetts  in  advance  of  the  other  States.  I  afifirm 
that  Massachusetts  and  not  New  York  did  the  pioneering,  and 
challenge  denial  with  proofs. 

Nor  were  any  of  these  steps  of  small  importance.  Eacli 
one  marked  a  substantial  forward  movement ;  and  the  princi- 
ples involved  together  form  the  backbone  of  the  American 
system  of  public  schools.  And  the  process  is  what  I  have 
called  it,  one  of  evolution.  The  whole  future  of  the  system 
was  in  the  first  enactment.  Let  any  State  decree  that  every 
child  shall  be  educated  up  to  a  standard  which  it  sets,  and  all 
the  rest  must  inevitably  follow — public  schools,  public  taxa- 
tion, public  supervision,  authorized  teachers,  and  compulsory 
attendance. 

As  early  as  1647  Massachusetts  had  a  complete  educational 
system,  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  the  col- 
lege, related  to  each  other  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
similar  schools  are  related  to-day.  There  has  been  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  this  system.  There  are  public  secondary 
schools  which  have  been  fitting  boys  for  Harvard  college  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  these  secondary  schools 
have  been  fed  by  public  elementary  schools  as  long.  And 
from  the  beginning  this  has  been  a  public  school  system,  all 
these  schools  being  established  and  controlled  by  the  people 
acting  in  their  civil  capacity.  They  were  never  established, 
supported,  or  controlled  by  the  Church.  The  Church  and  the 
school  were  co-ordinate  institutions  established  by,  and  subor- 
dinated to  the  town,  which  was  a  civil  body  politic.  This 
system  in  its  entirety,  with  its  three  grades,  was  recognized  in, 
the  constitution  of  1780: 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  coinmonwealth  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and 
all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  University  at  Cambridge, public  schools, 
a>t(l grammar  schools  in  the  towns. 

The  historical  setting  of  this  system  is  one  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  discussion.  The  plans  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  as  is  well  known,  included  in  one  or  two  places  in  each 
principality  a  learned  school  for  preachers,  pastors,  clerks,  and 
councilors  for  the  whole  principality.  In  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages good  schools  for  the  children  should  be  established, 
whence  those  who  were  adapted  to  higher  studies  might  be 
taken  and  trained  up  for  the  public.  It  was  for  the  use  of 
the  children  in  these  schools  that  Luther  wrote  his  German 
catechism. 

This  scheme  was  substantially  adopted  in  all  the  Protestant 
countries.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  prepared  by  John 
Knox  for  Scotland  in  1560,  ordained  that  every  kirk  should 
have  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  able  to  teach  grammar  and 
the  Latin  tongue.  In  the  parishes  of  the  Highlands  the  minis- 
ter was  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  rudiments  and  in  the 
catechism.  The  Book  of  Discipline  published  in  England  by 
Cartwright  in  1586  decreed  that  schools  should  be  provided 
in  which  the  children  should  be  taught  secular  learning  and 
the  catechism. 

In  Holland  the  Synod  of  Dort — the  same  synod  which 
manifested  Dutch  toleration  by  condemning  John  of  Barne- 
veldt  for  heresy — decreed  that  the  consistories  should  estab- 
lish schools  not  only  in  cities  but  in  country  places  for  teach- 
ing children  the  catechism.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
appeals,  schools,  resembling  each  other  in  all  important  par- 
ticulars, were  established  in  every  Protestant  country.  In  Ger- 
many they  were  established  by  the  princes,  each  in  his  own 
territory.  In  Holland  in  connection  with  the  state  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  synods  and  consistories.  In  Scot- 
land in  the  same  way.  In  England  they  were  established  by 
voluntary  endowment  by  individuals.  In  elementary  schools 
little  was  taught  beside  reading  and  the   catechism;    in  the 
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grammar  schools,  more  advanced  studies  to  prepare  for  the 
universities. 

These  ideas  were  the  common  property  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches.  Holland  had  no  monopoply  of  them.  The  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  educated  in  the  "petty  schools"  and 
the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England ;  the  ministers  and 
the  early  teachers  had  been  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  They  immediately  established  the  familiar  Prot- 
estant system,  with  its  three  grades  of  schools,  modeling  them 
after  those  they  had  themselves  been  educated  in.  The  ideal 
of  the  Reformers  was  universal  elementary  education.  This 
was  as  true  of  England  as  of  the  continental  countries.  More, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  all  urged  it,  and  the  New  England 
Puritans  set  about  realizing  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Had  the  Puritan  rule  been  permanently  established  in  Eng- 
land the  ideal  would  have  been  realized  there.  The  pre- 
eminently independent  condition  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  embody  in  practice  under  public 
auspices  the  most  advanced  theories  of  the  Reformation. 
And  this  was  exactly  what  they  did,  under  the  limitations  of 
new  settlers  in  a  new  country. 

When  Mr.  Draper  says  the  masses  in  Massachusetts  grew  up 
in  "dense  ignorance"  every  student  of  history  laughs  in  his  face. 
When  he  jeers  at  the  early  New  England  schools  for  teaching 
the  catechism  he  is  jeering  at  the  seventeenth  century,  for  there 
was  not  an  elementary  school  in  Christendom,  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, in  which  some  sectarian  catechism  was  not  taught. 

The  contention  that  the  American  system  of  public  schools 
has  come  from  Holland,  through  New  York,  involves  not  only 
historical  falsity,  but  logical  absurdity.  Boone  in  his  History 
of  Education  in  the  United  States  says  there  was  no  public 
school  system  south  of  New  England  before  the  Revolution. 
If  the  American  system  has  come  from  New  York  then  some- 
thing has  come  from  nothing  and  the  ancient  proverb  "Ex 
nihilo,  nihil  fit"  is  at  last  discredited. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  every  town  in 
Massachusetts  had  dotting  its  surface,  meeting  the  wants  of 
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every  child,  however  remote,  elementary  schools,  absolutely 
free,  supported  by  general  tax,  under  control  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  teaching  branches  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State.  Such  a  school  system  the  New  England  emigrants 
planted  everywhere  in  the  Northwest.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
which  are  as  well  attested  as  any  historical  facts  can  be,  Mr. 
Draper's  final  attempt  at  an  a  priori  argument  falls  to  the 
ground. 

That  argument  is  based  on  Mr.  Draper's  feelings  and  opin- 
ions concerning  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  As  this 
is  not  history  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  in  reply.  When 
he  says  he  "has  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  dominant 
qualities  of  these  people,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "dense 
superstition"  and  "bloodthirsty  intolerance"  "dominated  their 
lives,"  one  wonders  at  the  taste  that  can  admire  such  quali- 
ties. When,  however,  he  talks  about  their  "lofty  and  heroic 
character,"  and  "the  magnificent  part  which  that  common- 
wealth has  had  in  the  development  of  our  country,"  in  the 
same  breath  with  "dense  ignorance,"  "dense  superstition"  and 
"bloodthirsty  intolerance"  it  sounds  like  arrant  nonsense. 
Men  do  not  gather  grapes  off  thorns  nor  figs  off  thistles. 
Dense  ignorance,  dense  superstition,  and  bloodthirsty  intoler- 
ance are  not  the  stuff  that  lofty  heroism  is  made  of.  If  the 
lives  of  the  settlers  had  been  dominated  by  these  qualities  the 
commonwealth  could  not  have  had  a  magnificent  or  any  other 
part  in  the  development  of  our  country.  The  structure 
which  these  people  set  out  to  rear  would  have  crumbled  in 
the  raising,  and  their  memory  would  have  rotted,  as  it  would 
have  deserved  to  do. 

These  qualities  may  have  "dominated  the  lives"  of  Mr.  Dra- 
per's ancestors,  who,  he  says,  were  among  these  early  settlers. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  this,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  he  maligns  the  past  as  grossly  as  he 
misrepresents  the  present. 

George  H.  Martin 

Supervisor  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  METHODS 

OF  SCIENCE 

I  have  not  been  invited  to  discuss  the  educational  value  of 
the  sciences;  that  is  fast  becoming  an  axiom.  I  am  only- 
asked  to  consider  the  peculiar  educational  value,  not  of  science 
but,  of  the  methods  of  science — and  I  desire  to  show  what 
I  believe  to  be  true,  that  there  is  something  in  the  mere 
methods  of  science  which  makes  them  of  peculiar,  unique, 
and  distinctive  value  as  instruments  of  education. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  peculiar  educational 
value  of  the  methods  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  for  this  has 
long  been  recognized  and  admitted.  Mathematics  occupies 
already  an  honorable  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  its  peculiar 
educational  value  is  usually  held  to  consist,  broadly  speaking, 
in  the  enforcement  of  purely  deductive  reasoning.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  in  which  the  methods  of  mathematics  have 
peculiar  educational  value,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  its  most 
distinctive  characteristic.  It  is,  more  than  any  other  science, 
that  which  enforces  the  abstract  as  opposed  to  the  concrete ; 
and  just  here  lies  its  strength  and  also  its  weakness  as  an 
educational  instrument.  In  its  method  and  its  habit  as  well 
as  its  power  of  divorcing  ideas  from  things,  in  its  constant 
tendency  toward  generalization  and  abstraction,  it  possesses  an 
educational  value  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  an  eminent  degree. 
But  this  very  peculiarity  limits  its  educational  availability 
to  somewhat  advanced  periods  of  education.  The  habit  of 
abstracting,  or  passing  from  the  concrete  to  the  general,  the 
power  of  discovering  the  principle  contained  in  the  phenom- 
enon, is  likewise  a  feature  of  physical  and  natural  science,  and 
constitutes  what  might  be  called  the  mathematical  element  of 
the  inductive  sciences.  But  this  method  or  process  is  certainly 
seen  at  its  best  in  pure  mathematics,  because  here  it  is  com- 
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pletely  removed  in  its  subject-matter  from  the  concrete ;  and 
so  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  peculiar  educational  value  of  the 
method  of  mathematics  lies  partly  in  its  availability  for  the 
enforcement  of  deductive  logic,  as  seen,  for  example,  in 
geometry,  but  chiefly  in  its  enforcement  of  the  power  of 
abstraction,  or  the  passage  from  the  particular  to  the  general 
as  illustrated,  for  example,  in  algebra.  It  is  doubtless  because 
of  these  high  functions,  in  which  the  methods  of  mathematics  so 
greatly  excel,  that  it  has  attained  the  educational  importance 
which  it  possesses. 

But  the  strength  of  the  mathematical  method  is  its  weakness 

also.     It  is  constantly  seeking  to  depart  from  the  concrete, 

and  to  pass  over  into  the  abstract.     In  this  respect  it  differs 

completely  from    physical    and   natural  science,  which   dwell 

chiefly  upon  things  and  allow  their  followers  to  generalize  only 

upon   condition   that    such    abstraction    shall   be  followed  by 

strictest  verification  in  further  dealings  with  things.     In  so  far 

as  these  generalizations  become  really  abstract  and  are  not 

limited  to  objects  or  phenomena,  they  resemble  mathematical 

processes;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  ever  so  far 

dissociated   from  matter  as  to  really  be  worthy  of  the  name 

mathematical.    However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question 

that  the  methods  of  physical  and  natural  science  are  of  much 

more  elementary  educational  value  than  those  of  mathematics. 

Cases  like  Laura  Bridgman's  and  Helen  Keller's  show  what  can 

be  done  in  education  by  even  the  most  imperfect  means  of 

connection  with  the  external  world.     But   if  Dr.  Howe  and 

Miss  Sullivan  had  been  obliged  to  begin  their  teaching  with 

the  axioms  of  geometry  or  the  abstractions  of  algebra,  instead 

of  simple  objects  such  as  they  really  used,  namely,  a  doll  or  a 

pin,  we  should  probably  never  have  witnessed  these,  the  most 

wonderful  triumphs  of  all  American  education.     Before  leaving 

the  subject  of  the  methods  of  mathematics  I  cannot  forbear  to 

quote  Bacon's  opinions  of  their  educational  value:  "They  do," 

he  says,  "remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  wit   and  the 

faculties  intellectual ;  for  if  the  wit  be  too  dull,  they  sharpen 

it;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense. 
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they  abstract  it."     And  in  another  place:  "Mathematics  make 
men  subtill ;  natural  philosophy  deepe  .    .    ." 

Over  against  the  mathematical,  we  may  place  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  with  the  peculiar  educational  value  of 
whose  methods  I  am  here  chiefly  concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
these  subjects  which  are  still  struggling  in  some  places  for  due 
recognition  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  these  subjects,  also,  which 
bring  the  student  into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
modern  views  of  nature  and  of  man's  place  in  nature.  These 
are  the  laboratory  sciences,  while  mathematics  is  essentially 
bookish.  It  is  these  which  have  justified  the  educational 
value  of  the  methods  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  workshop ; 
these  which,  by  analogy  as  well  as  by  physiology,  have  shown 
the  educational  merits  of  physical  culture,  manual  training, 
and  general  handicraft ;  these  which  have  demonstrated  for  all 
time  that  there  are  efficient  instruments  in  the  educational 
workshop  other  than  the  printed  page  and  the  voice  of  the 
teacher,  other  convenient  and  important  avenues  to  the  brain 
than  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  along  which  the  teacher 
may  work. 

The  physical  and  natural  sciences,  including  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  geology,  and  astronomy  form  a  fairly  homo- 
geneous group  known  as  the  inductive  sciences.  They  are 
broadly  characterized  by  their  extensive,  though  by  no  means 
exclusive,  use  of  methods  known  as  those  of  inductive  logic. 

The  oldest  of  these,  astronomy,  may  well  serve  as  the  bond 
of  connection  between  this  group  and  the  mathematical. 
I  shall  reserve  it  as  a  most  potent,  because  a  most  acceptable 
and  familiar,  witness  to  the  peculiar  educational  value  of  the 
methods  of  physical  science.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite 
instrument  in  the  higher  grades  of  education.  But  the  draw- 
back to  the  educational  value  of  the  methods  of  astronomy 
lies  in  the  practical  difficulty  of  applying  them.  The 
observations  upon  which  astronomy  is  based  are  hard  for 
classes  to  make,  and  require  comparatively  costly  instruments. 
Moreover,  the  inductions  of  astronomy  are  difficult  to  verify, 
and  involve  the  use  of  pure  mathematics.     These  facts  limit 
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the  applicability  of  astronomy  for  the  most  part  to  the  higher 
stages  of  education. 

Before  we  can  discover  the  peculiar  educational  value  of  the 
methods  of  the  inductive  sciences  we  must  inquire:  What  pre- 
cisely arc  these  methods?  The  answer  to  this  question,  though 
brief,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  It  is  this:  the  meth- 
ods of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  are  the  methods  of 
investigation.  They  begin  with  observations  or  experiments; 
advance  to  generalizations  called  hypotheses  or  theories;  and 
finally  proceed  to  overthrow  or  establish  these  generalizations 
by  deducing  from  them  their  necessary  consequences  and 
rigorously  testing  them.  This  method  involves  inductive,  as 
well  as  deductive,  logic,  and  herein  lies  its  peculiarity.  Turn- 
ing at  once  to  its  educational  value,  we  may  observe  first,  that 
this  is  the  method  which  Nature  employs.  Every  one  of  us 
has  had  the  most  of  his  education,  already,  along  these  lines. 
It  is  the  method  which  the  child  unwittingly  pursues  before  the 
school  ostentatiously  takes  him  in  hand.  It  is  this  method,  or 
some  part  of  it,  that  the  infant  in  the  cradle  follows  who 
"spreads  out  his  arms  to  the  light."  At  first  he  only  observes 
and  experiments,  but  by  and  by  he  grows  wiser  and  draws 
conclusions.  If  he  still  gains  wisdom  he  learns — but  how  few 
ever  reach  this  stage — to  verify  his  conclusions.  More  often, 
Nature,  his  patient  teacher  to  the  end,  completes  the  cycle, 
proving  or  disproving  for  him,  happily  or  unhappily.  Huxley 
has  described  this  education  by  nature  in  his  own  way:  "It  is 
i  nportant  to  remember  that  in  strictness  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  that 
an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could  be  sud- 
denly placed  in  the  world  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been,  and 
then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long  would  he  be  left 
uneducated?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would  begin  to 
teach  him,  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties 
of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would  be  at  his  elbow,  telling 
him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  man 
would  receive  an  education  which  if  narrow  would  be  thorough, 
real,  and  adequate  to  his  circumstances." 
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That  most  remarkable  educational  achievement  of  all  our 
history,  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  by  Dr.  Howe,  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  "The  first  lessons  were  given 
by  taking  small  articles  such  as  a  key,  a  pen,  etc.,  having 
labels  pasted  upon  them  with  their  names  in  raised  letters,  and 
allowing  her  to  feel  of  these  very  carefully,  over  and  over  again, 
until  she  came  to  associate  the  word  thus  printed  with  the 
thing  itself;  and  when  shown  the  name  apart  from  the  thing 
would  at  once  bring  the  object  which  the  name  called  for." 
{Education  of  the  Blind,  1882.)  We  must  not  forget,  in  our 
admiration  of  the  result  here  obtained,  to  give  the  credit 
which  it  deserves  to  the  method  employed.  It  was  the 
laboratory  method  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms — the  method 
of  nature  applied  by  a  wise  teacher. 

But  the  method  of  physical  science  is  not  merely  the  method 
of  nature.  It  does  not  stop  with  observation  and  experiment, 
but  only  begins  with  these.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Howe 
upon  Laura  Bridgman  and  of  Miss  Sullivan  upon  Helen 
Keller  show  how  the  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
objects  generate  orderly  ideas;  and  Dr.  Whewell  long  ago 
wrote  as  follows  of  the  necessary  connection  of  ideas  with 
facts:  "To  the  formation  of  Science  two  things  are  requisite: 
facts  and  ideas ;  observation  of  things  without  and  an  inward 
effort  of  thought.  .  .  The  impressions  of  sense,  unconnected 
by  some  rational  and  speculative  principle,  can  only  end  in  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  objects;  the  operations  of  the 
rational  faculties  on  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to  go  on  with- 
out a  constant  reference  to  external  things,  can  only  lead  to 
empty  abstraction  and  barren  ingenuity."  ' 

I  wish  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  generation  of 
orderly  ideas  by  the  processes  of  observation  and  experiment, 
because  I  believe  that  much  of  the  biological  teaching  of  the 
day  is  as  ineffective  as  it  is,  chieily  for  the  reason  that  it  stops 
with  an  enforcement  of  merely  visual  observation.  Observa- 
tion lessons  are  hardly  more  than  a  diversion  or  amuse- 
ment, unless  the  retinal  images  which   they  produce  arouse 

'  Whewell,  Histo)-y  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1 :   43. 
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cerebral  activity  of  an  orderly  and  worthy  kind.  Observation 
lessons  have  no  great  educational  value  unless  they  generate 
ideas  which  shall  bear  fruit  in  clear  thinking,  accurate  state- 
ment, intelligible  descriptions,  and  some  measure  of 
comparison. 

It  is  precisely  this  quality  of  the  method,  which,  though 
rooted  and  grounded  in  a  multitude  of  concrete  facts  obtained 
by  careful  observation  and  experiment,  still  insists  upon  an 
ultimate  advance  from  these  original  observations  to  a  recog- 
nition of  their  common  properties — described  or  defined  in 
generalizations  or  laws — that  has  given  to  the  sciences  employ- 
ing it  the  title  of  inductive  sciences.  It  may  perhaps  be  true, 
as  Jevons  maintains,  that  the  victories  of  science  have  come, 
hitherto,  chiefly  from  the  deductive  side;  but  there  is  one 
movement,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  which  has  overflowed 
the  boundaries  of  science  and  enriched  all  branches  of  learning, 
and  yet  has  come,  not  from  the  deductive  but  the  inductive 
side.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Lyell  in 
geology  and  Darwin  in  biology  are  the  great  examples  here. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  Origin  of  Species  Darwin  says: 
"When  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  as  Naturalist  I  was  much 
struck  with  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  South  America  and  in  the  geological  relations  of  the  present 
to  the  past  inhabitants  of  that  continent.  These  facts  seemed 
to  me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  species,  that  mystery 
of  mysteries  as  it  has  been  called  by  one  of  our  greatest  philos- 
ophers. On  my  return  home  it  occurred  to  me  in  1837  that 
something  might  perhaps  be  made  out  of  this,  by  patiently 
accumulating  all  sorts  of  facts  which  could  possibly  have  any 
bearing  on  it.  After  five  years'  work  I  allowed  myself  to 
speculate  on  the  subject  and  drew  up  some  short  notes. 
These  I  enlarged  in  1844  into  a  sketch  of  the  conclusions 
which  then  seemed  to  me  probable,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  present  day  I  have  steadily  pursued  the  same  object." 
This,  from  his  autobiography,  is  also  instructive: 
"After  I  returned  to  England  it  appeared  to  me  that  by 
following  the  example  of  Lyell  in  geology,  and  collecting  all 
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facts  which  bore  in  any  way  on  the  variation  of  the  animals 
and  plants  under  domestication,  that  some  light  might  perhaps 
be  thrown  on  the  whole  subject.  My  first  notebook  was 
opened  in  July,  1837.  I  worked  on  true  Baconian  principles 
and,  without  any  theory,  collected  facts.    .    .    " 

These  statements  from  a  leader  in  the  method  of  induction 
exemplify  the  patience,  the  persistence,  and  the  reserve  in 
speculation  which  this  method  demands.  "After  five  years* 
work  I  allowed  myself  to  speculate  on  the  subject,"  writes 
Darwin. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  the  inductive 
sciences  is  their  broadening  power,  and  in  education  there- 
is  none  more  important  than  this.  Any  subject  which  can 
furnish  a  really  sound,  yet  broad,  training  of  the  faculties  is 
worthy  of  most  serious  consideration ;  and  by  virtue  of  their 
method  I  claim  that  the  inductive  sciences  may  do  this. 
Observation  and  experiment;  inference  and  generalization 
(induction);  deduction  and  verification,  by  further  experiment 
if  need  be — where  is  another  instrument  of  education  in 
breadth  like  this?  And  then  the  sanity  which  it  tends  to 
develop;  facts  at  the  beginnings  and  proofs  at  the  end;  specu- 
lations controlled  ;  vagaries  checked  by  tests ;  yet  sound  specu- 
lation rewarded  and  flashes  of  genius  welcomed,  if  only  they 
prove  to  be  in  harmony  with  truth. 

There  is  still  another  respect,  however,  in  which  the  methods 
of  the  inductive  sciences  are  peculiarly  valuable  as  educational 
instruments.  It  is  their  fundamental  simplicity  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  deal,  in  the  last  analysis,  with  concrete  objects 
or  facts.  The  handling  of  an  insect  by  a  schoolboy  full  of 
curiosity  and  keen  in  observation  differs,  in  method,  in  only  a 
very  slight  degree  from  the  examination  of  the  same  specimen 
by  a  professional  naturalist.  A  thermometer  may  be  read  by 
a  schoolboy  after  one  lesson  as  attentively  as  by  his  teacher. 
A  rare  plant  may  be  discovered  as  successfully  and  as  trium- 
phantly added  to  an  herbarium  by  an  beginner  as  by  an  expert. 
The  one  indispensable  requisite  in  this  method  is  inteUigent 
observation  or  experiment  upon  something. 
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But  while  it  is  granted  that  the  method  of  the  inductive 
sciences  has  pecuHar  educational  value  because  it  is  the 
method  employed  by  nature ;  because  of  its  compelling  contact 
with  the  external  world;  because  of  its  broadening  process  in 
enforcing  inductive,  as  well  as  deductive,  logic;  and  because  of 
its  dealings  with  concrete  objects  or  facts;  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  science,  but  has 
become  the  true  method  of  inquiry  in  history,  in  politics,  in 
philology,  and  in  nearly  every  modern  branch  of  learning. 
This  is  true;  and  it  will  be  observed  how  powerful  a  witness 
to  the  real  character  and  value  of  the  method  is  the  phraseol- 
ogy used  to  describe  it  in  these  cases.  It  is  always  the 
scientific  method  in  politics,  or  history,  or  philology  that  is 
urged  as  most  worthy,  by  the  modern  disciples  of  these 
subjects.  No  better  testimony  could  be  desired  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  method  and  its  fittest  abode.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  that  science  has  ever  done  is  to  discover  and  popularize 
the  model  method  of  research  which  all  branches  of  learning 
have  hastened  to  adopt,  and  whose  adoption  has  brought 
about  the  scientific  spirit  of  this  age. 

But  it  may  also  be  urged  that  if,  as  I  allow,  the  scientific 
method  is  now  by  no  means  confined  strictly  to  physical  and 
natural  science,  but  has  infected  all  other  branches  of  learning, 
these  may  suffice  quite  as  well  to  enforce  it,  and  that  in  fact  by 
the  very  change  of  front  of  the  older  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum our  object,  if  it  be  to  secure  the  method,  is  already 
accomplished ;  science  is  not  needed  because  the  classics,  for 
example,  have  become  scientific  in  their  philology.  The 
argument  has  point,  but  it  fails  to  satisfy;  and  for  this 
reason.  If  the  method  has  educational  value  wherever  used, 
it  has  its  peculiar  and  superlative  educational  value  in  those 
subjects  which  gave  it  birth  and  which  are  best  adapted  to  it. 
Physical  and  natural  science  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  better  adapted 
than  any  other  subjects  to  illustrate  and  enforce  scientific 
method. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  physical  and  natural  sciences 
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are  better  adapted  than  any  other  branches  for  the  teaching  of 
the  inductive  method  is  that  this  method  begins  with  facts 
based  upon  personal  observation  and  experinient,  and  facts  of 
this  sort  are  more  abundant  and  more  trustworthy  in  external 
Nature  than  elsewhere.  In  the  inductive  sciences,  also,  there 
may  always  be  an  abundance  of  direct,  first-hand,  personal 
observation  and  experiment,  of  which  the  importance  in  edu- 
cation cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  it  is  actual  personal  inter- 
course with  Nature.  The  student  of  history,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  when  he  has  access  to  the  original  documents,  is 
obliged  to  depend  more  largely  for  facts  upon  the  reports  of 
observers,  perhaps  of  small  observing  power  or  doubtful 
veracity;  or  upon  documents,  perhaps  well  conceived  but 
poorly  executed,  or  few  in  number  or  ill-preserved.  Again, 
the  possibilities  of  experiment  are  wholly  wanting,  while  those 
of  verification  are  very  limited.  Moreover,  mathematics 
begins  with  axioms,  and  history  with  recorded  facts.  But 
botany  begins  with  plants.  Axioms  and  recorded  facts 
doubtless  agitate  the  cerebral  protoplasm ;  so,  also,  does  a 
rose.  But  axioms  and  recorded  facts  throw  no  color  images 
upon  the  retina ;  no  fragrant  waves  upon  the  nerve  ending  in 
the  nose;  no  pressure  on  the  finger  tips.  Roses  grow  from 
the  soft  earth,  and  bud  and  blossom  and  decay.  Axioms  and 
recorded  facts  live  on  only  in  books  and  in  the  minds  of  men, 
unchanged  forever. 

In  so  far  as  history,  economics,  and  linguistics  can  employ 
the  method  of  physical  and  natural  science,  in  so  far  are  they 
like  it  in  educational  value.  Hence,  I  believe,  has  also  come 
the  most  of  their  increase  of  power  and  efficiency  of  recent 
years.  But  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  after  all  but  ill- 
adapted  to  the  method.  Even  when  these  subjects  lend 
themselves  to  the  direct  observation  of  phenomena  and 
proceed  to  the  next  step,  namely,  generalization,  they  often 
fail  completely  in  the  third  stage  or  that  of  verification.  For 
example  :  Wages  rise  or  fall ;  it  is  claimed  that  this  was  due  to 
special  legislation.  But  the  proof  of  this  is  so  hard  to  find  that 
one  large  party  holds  one  opinion  as  to  it  and  the  other  the 
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exact  opposite.  The  trouble  is  that  the  scientific  method 
cannot  be  appHcd  here.  If  it  could,  we  should  make  a  series 
of  rapid  legislative  experiments — first  in  the  one  direction,  then 
in  the  opposite — while  all  other  conditions  should  remain  the 
same,  and  then  carefully  compare  the  results.  But  such  rapid 
experiments  for  verification  are  always  impossible,  even  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  American  politics.  Napoleon  was  defeated 
at  Waterloo.  Various  theories  are  advanced  to  explain  why, 
but  none  of  them  can  be  verified  in  a  class  room.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  a  battle  in  a  schoolroom  or  to  witness  the 
growth  of  a  nation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  ice 
melts  into  water  before  our  eyes.  On  reflection  we  remember 
that  most  ice  about  us  melts  with  the  advent  of  spring.  Some, 
however,  is  kept  through  the  summer  by  being  carefully  cov- 
ered and  secluded.  On  the  other  hand  the  winter  is  the 
season  when  ice  forms  out  of  doors.  A  cool  place  also  seems 
to  preserve  ice.  A  possible  theory  to  explain  all  of  these 
phenomena  is  that  ice  cannot  long  endure  in  the  presence  of 
high  temperatures,  but  is  conditioned  by  cold.  The  theory 
appears  to  explain  the  facts.  But  we  must  verify  it.  If  we 
apply  heat  directly  to  it,  the  melting  is  hastened.  If  we  apply 
cold,  it  is  checked.  We  can  even  generate  ice  from  water  by 
making  the  latter  cold  enough;  and  we  can  do  all  of  these 
things  in  any  class  room. 

The  student  of  history  begins  with  the  spoken  word  or  the 
printed  page.  Impulses  undoubtedly  flow  in  upon  the  brain 
along  the  visual  or  the  optic  tracts;  but  the  stimulus  is  not 
the  real  thing  itself.  It  is  a  description  of  it  by  an  interpreter 
or  upon  a  printed  page.  I  disagree  entirely  with  the  authority 
who  claims  that  "Mommsen's  Rome  is  as  thoroughly  scientific 
as  any  of  Darwin's  work."  It  cannot  possibly  be  so,  because 
the  essence  of  scientific  work  is  personal  observation  and 
experiment.  And  just  here  is  the  reason  for  the  dismal  fail- 
ure of  merely  text-book  work  in  science;  it  is  dead  at  the  very 
root. 

The  modern  laboratory  is  a  workshop  in  which  natural 
conditions  can  be  imitated  or  controlled.     It  is  a  selected  and 
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concentrated  portion  of  external  nature.  And  always,  in  the 
laboratory,  students  must  be  doers  and  not  hearers  only.  We 
still  need  text-books;  but  the  laboratory  has  come  because  it 
does  away  with  the  reporter  and  brings  the  student  face  to 
face  with  nature.  In  order  to  avoid  all  possible  misunder- 
standing, however,  let  me  repeat  at  this  point  what  I  have 
already  said,  namely,  that,  in  so  far  as  such  subjects  as  history, 
economics,  or  language  demand  or  permit  the  use  of  the 
methods  of  science,  I  hold  that  they  also  possess  in  greater  or 
less  degree  the  same  peculiar  kind  of  educational  value  as  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  And  to  show  that  I  am  no 
bigot,  though  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  pecuhar  educational 
value  of  the  methods  of  science,  I  may  add  that  I  fully  believe 
that  art,  music,  poetry,  and  literature  have  their  own  peculiar 
educational  values,  but  values  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from 
those  of  the  inductive  sciences.  I  also  believe  that  those 
parts  of  history  and  language  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
scientific  have  their  own  peculiar  educational  values.  But 
with  these  I  am  not  now  dealing. 

Some  look  upon  education  as  a  kind  of  horticulture,  and 
upon  teaching  as  mere  culture  of  the  mind.  Nature,  they  say, 
gives  food  and  energy  to  the  growing  plant ;  the  teacher  can 
at  best  but  bring  the  food  and  water  and,  except  perhaps  for 
bending  or  pruning  a  little  now  and  then,  must  leave  the  rest 
to  nature.  But  I  think  that  the  analogy  is  false,  for  it  fails  in 
this :  it  substitutes  the  plant  for  the  animal,  the  relatively  rigid 
for  the  relatively  plastic,  the  adult  for  the  adolescent.  As  a 
biologist  and  a  teacher,  I  doubt  the  validity  of  the  analogy. 
We  do  not  talk  of  "cultivating"  animals  but  we  do  of  training 
them,  and  the  spirit  of  this  age  asks  for  an  education  in  which 
there  shall  be  more  of  a  training  adapted  to  animals  and  less 
of  a  culture  best  adapted  to  plants. 

The  most  disquieting  fact  that  I  know  of  in  American  edu- 
cation is  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  our  secondary  education. 
This  becomes  apparent  every  autumn  when  the  new  classes 
enter  our  higher  institutions.  The  incapacity  amounting  almost 
to  paralysis  and  the  intellectual  rawness  which  the  average  fresh- 
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man  exhibits  mean  either  that  the  American  boy  of  eighteen 
is  exceptionally  immature  or  else  that  he  is  untrained.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  he  has  had  too  much  of  the  horti- 
cultural in  his  education  and  too  little  of  real  and  virile  animal 
training.  Training  implies  the  power  of  doing,  the  power  of 
definite,  orderly  reaction  to  stimuli ;  but  the  reactions  of  most 
American  freshmen  are  painfully  indefinite  and  disorderly — 
except  to  stimuli  applied  in  the  well-appointed  laboratories  of 
athletics.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  remedy  for  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  lies  in  a  more  natural  method  of 
secondary  education.  We  must  have  more  of  physical  and 
natural  science;  more,  especially,  of  Nature,  more  of  its  substi- 
tute, the  laboratory.  So  long  as  we  had  but  little  science  on 
the  higher  rounds  of  the  ladder,  the  defects  which  are  now  so 
conspicuous  were  unobserved  by  educators.  The  plain  people 
saw  that  education  above  the  three  R's  meant  only  what  they 
called,  and  rightly  called,  "book  learning."  But  they  were 
assured  by  those  in  authority  that  the  strange  and  often 
grotesque  results  which  they  witnessed  really  meant  some- 
thing very  wonderful,  and  so  they  submitted.  To-day  all  this 
is  changed.  Authority  in  education  is  losing  its  force,  and  the 
cry  is — "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

But  in  this  wholesome  decline  of  respect  for  mere  authority 
and  convention  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  new  danger. 
Because  those  who  should  have  been  wise  have  conspicuously 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  educational  anarchy.  Every  school  committee  is 
now  a  law  unto  itself.  Estimable  citizens,  experts  in  other 
subjects,  it  may  be,  but  often  wholly  wanting  in  educational 
wisdom  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  theory  or  the  history  of 
education,  are  now  shaping  our  curricula.  Worst  of  all,  the 
curriculum  of  youth  is  beginning  to  be  sacrificed  to  factional 
purposes.  The  curriculum  can  never  be  wholly  inflexible.  I 
believe  that  it  should  reflect  the  progress  of  the  age;  but 
that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  the  uses  of  even  a  worthy 
faction,  I  do  not  believe.  Yet  such  a  faction  now  holds 
the  subject  of   physiology    bound    hand    and    foot,    for    the 
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sake  of  the  teaching  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

That  ideas  of  evil  habits  are  oflficially  communicated  to 
innocent  minds ;  that  facts  are  strained  and  false  conclusions 
or  half-truths  are  taught,  is  bad  enough.  But  these  are  mere 
trifles  compared  with  the  capital  offense,  namely,  that  the 
curriculum  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  faction.  Let  us  have  it 
distinctly  understood  that  if  it  is  contemptible  for  politicians 
to  attempt  to  control  the  teaching  of  political  economy  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  it  is  much  worse  for  us  to  allow 
partisan,  religious,  or  moral  fanaticism  to  fix  the  curriculum 
for  the  young.  Let  us  make  the  curriculum  our  educational 
constitution,  subject  to  amendment  indeed,  but  only  after 
long  debate  and  with  the  approval  of  experts.  What  we  need 
most,  to-day,  is  competent  expert  authority  in  education.  A 
city  leaves  its  water  supply  and  sewerage  to  experts;  why  not 
its  education,  also? 

The  most  serious  practical  difificulty  in  demonstrating  the 
educational  value  of  science  is  the  fact  that  so  few  are  really 
qualified  to  teach  the  several  subjects  required;  I  regret  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  teacher  of 
zoology  or  physiology  in  the  public  schools  to  confess  to  me 
that  she  is  ignorant  of  the  subjects  which  she  teaches.  There 
is  danger  therefore  lest  these  subjects  shall  fall  into  contempt 
from  bad  teaching.  It  must  be  squarely  recognized  that  the 
requisite  preparation  for  teaching  physical  and  natural  science 
cannot  be  obtained  from  books,  or  from  brief  courses  of  manip- 
ulation or  dissection.  The  methods  of  science  are  laborious 
and  comparatively  expensive;  they  absolutely  require  the 
most  skillful  teachers  to  apply  them,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
any  halfway  measures.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  are 
simply  indispensable  in  modern  education.  In  my  opinion  no 
one  can  be  really  qualified  to  teach  any  one  of  the  inductive 
sciences  who  has  not  had  at  the  very  least  one  whole  year  of 
preparation  in  that  subject,  with  constant  laboratory  work.  I 
find,  moreover,  that  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  sometimes 
but    poorly   provided    with    material    for   class   work  by  the 
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authorities.  All  of  these  things  tend  to  produce  poor  results 
and  to  prejudice  the  entire  subject.  To  those  who  desire  an 
expert  opinion  on  the  subject  of  natural  science  teaching,  by 
one  who  is  not  a  partisan,  I  strongly  recommend  an  essay,  now 
more  than  ten  years  old  but  still  timely,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges. 
It  can  be  found  among  his  Lectures  on  Teaching  delivered  in 
1880  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

If,  in  conclusion,  I  may  attempt  to  summarize  the  peculiar 
educational  value  of  the  methods  of  (inductive)  science,  I 
shall  do  so  as  follows: 

(i)  The  methods  of  science  involve  the  whole  method  of 
investigation  and  inquiry.  They  consist  of  three  principal, 
successive,  and  interdependent  processes,  namely,  {ci)  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  {b)  inference  or  generalization  from  the 
previous  observations  or  experiments,  and  {c)  deduction,  from 
this  generalization,  which  must  be  submitted  to  further  exper- 
iment or  observation  for  final  verification.  These  methods, 
therefore,  are  of  peculiar  educational  value  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  breadth  and  scope. 

(2)  The  methods  of  science  have  peculiar  educational  value 
because  they  are  the  natural  methods, 

(3)  The  methods  of  science  possess  peculiar  educational 
value  because  they  require  personal  intercourse  with  Nature, 
and  impart  knowledge  first-hand,  from  concrete  objects  or 
phenomena. 

(4)  The  methods  of  science  involve  the  constant  use  of  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  imagination  and  the  reason.  With 
science  properly  taught  it  becomes  possible  "to  send  the 
whole  boy  to  school." 

William  T.  Sedgwick 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass, 


TESTS  OF  THE  SENSES  AND  FACULTIES 

Tests  of  the  senses  and  faculties  concern  the  teacher  from 
three  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  psychology  will  find  here  a 
convenient  opening.  In  the  second  place,  such  tests  give  a 
useful  indication  of  the  progress,  condition,  and  aptitudes  of 
the  pupil.  In  the  third  place,  the  carrying  out  of  the  tests 
might  serve  as  a  means  of  training  and  education. 

The  senses  and  faculties  have  been  studied  hitherto  by  men  of 
science,  who  have  mostly  made  the  determinations  upon  them- 
selves. This  is  a  necessary  beginning,  but  now  that  methods 
have  been  elaborated,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  meas- 
urements should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  different  classes 
of  persons.  There  are  no  individuals  better  suited  for  such 
experiments  than  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  They  are  classi- 
fied according  to  age,  acquirements,  and  sex,  and  the  teacher 
has  considerable  knowledge  of  their  abihty,  character,  and 
heredity.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  variation  in  the 
senses  and  faculties  under  such  conditions  would  at  the  pres- 
ent time  be  an  important  contribution  to  science.  In  so  far  as 
experiment  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  mind,  scientific  prog- 
ress is  assured.  The  traditional  psychology  is  vague  and 
inexact,  and  cannot  rank  as  co-ordinate  with  physical  science. 
But  when  we  regard  the  history  of  the  several  physical 
sciences,  we  see  that  they  too  at  one  time  consisted  of  inexact 
descriptions,  artficial  classifications,  dubious  anecdotes,  and 
verbal  explanations.  With  the  introduction  of  experiment 
and  measurement  astrology  has  become  astronomy,  alchemy 
has  become  chemistry,  and  natural  history  has  become  natural 
science.  Phj^sical  sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  in  which  meas- 
urements could  be  readily  undertaken  were  the  first  to  be 
developed,  while  those,    such    as    electricity,  in    which    it    is 
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difficult  to  make  measurements,  are  still  backward.  Matter 
in  motion  is  more  readily  subject  to  experiment  when  passive 
than  when  organic  and  living.  Physics  has  consequently  pre- 
ceded biology  in  its  development.  But  the  progress  of 
biology  has  recently  been  rapid,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  advances  have  been  due  to  the  application  of  exper- 
iment and  measurement.  As  the  living  organism  is  more 
complex  and  changeable  than  inert  matter,  so  the  mind  is  more 
complicated,  protean,  and  inaccessible  than  the  body.  It  i? 
natural,  therefore,  that  psychology  should  be  the  last  science 
to  be  weaned  by  philosophy  and  to  begin  an  independent 
growth.  Those  who  have  followed  the  recent  development  of 
psychology  know  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  experiment 
and  measurement.  Each  new  application  of  experimental 
methods  subserves  the  advancement  of  psychology,  and  the 
very  backwardness  of  the  science  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  its  progress. 

When  our  knowledge  of  the  normal  variation  of  mental 
processes  has  been  somewhat  further  increased,  its  determina- 
tion will  give  useful  indications  of  individual  condition, 
progress,  and  ability.  In  conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
school  examination  such  tests  would  show  whether  the  course 
of  study  is  improving  or  blunting  the  fundamental  processes 
of  perception  and  mental  life.  Tests  made  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  day,  week,  and  session  would  show  whether  the 
student  is  exhausted  by  the  required  curriculum.  They  could 
be  used  in  comparing  different  systems  of  education,  different 
schools,  the  advantages  of  city  and  country,  etc.  They  would 
show  whether  girls  are  able,  without  injury  to  health,  to  follow 
the  same  courses  of  study  as  boys.  Careful  tests  must  almost 
of  necessity  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools.  If  attend- 
ance be  made  compulsory,  the  state  is  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible for  any  bad  consequences  which  could  be  avoided.  Thus 
if  the  eyesight  of  a  student  be  injured,  so  as  to  involve  a  loss 
of  ability  to  earn  a  living,  the  state  would,  under  our  present 
laws,  probably  be  liable  for  damages.  In  many  cases  tests 
which  could  readily  be  made  would  indicate  disease,  especially 
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of  the  nervous  system,  long  before  it  becomes  apparent  to 
common  observation.  The  tendency  to  certain  diseases  coun- 
ter-indicate certain  employments.  Thus  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  women  teachers  become  insane ;  consequently  those 
having  neuropathic  tendencies  should  not  enter  on  this 
profession.  One  boy  in  twenty  is  color  blind,  and  this  defect, 
which  is  never  discovered  by  the  individual  himself,  but  may 
be  determined  by  the  teacher  in  one  minute,  unfits  him  for 
work  so  far  separated  as  that  of  the  railway  signal  man  or  of 
the  artist.  As  our  knowledge  increases  we  shall,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  able  to  indicate  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  child 
tendencies  to  insanity  and  other  diseases,  to  dipsomania  and 
other  vices,  and  to  crime,  and  precautions  may  be  taken  which 
will  limit  the  range  of  these  abnormal  tendencies  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  prevent  their  spreading  in  the  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  valuable  qualities  may  be  early  discovered  and  developed. 
Special  aptitudes  will  not  be  lost  through  unsuitable  surround- 
ings and  uncongenial  work,  but  the  child  may  be  led  to  the 
course  of  life  in  which  he  will  be  most  happy  and  most  useful. 
Many  tendencies  are  likely  to  be  eliminated  or  increased  in 
offspring  according  to  the  marriage  of  the  parents.  While 
instinct  is  probably  a  better  guide  to  suitable  marriage  than 
scientific  principles,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  parents  and  the 
conventions  of  society  have  much  to  do  with  the  conditions 
under  which  choice  is  made.  Somewhat  of  the  backwardness 
of  the  dark  ages  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
men  were  celibates.  If  a  code  of  honor  (such  as  obtains  in 
some  aristocracies,  and  prevents  its  members  from  marrying 
below  their  rank)  could  be  developed,  and  directed  toward 
eliminating  degenerative  tendencies,  and  developing  valuable 
traits,  the  race  would  be  greatly  strengthened  and  perfected. 
Such  experiments  on  the  senses  and  faculties  would  not  only 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  serve  as  a  useful 
criterion  in  many  ways,  but  they  would  also  be  a  valuable 
training  for  the  pupil.  The  senses  and  faculties  would  be 
developed  as  well  as  measured.  In  the  child  and  savage  every 
sensation  from  without   is  apt  to  distract  the  attention  and 
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lead  to  some  movement.  In  the  language  of  physiology, 
afferent  impulses  are  immediately  converted  into  efferent,  and 
nothing  is  stored  up  within.  Education  seeks  to  prevent  such 
dispersion,  and  the  importance  of  manual  training  and  labora- 
tory work  for  this  purpose  is  now  universally  admitted.  The 
senses  and  faculties  are  trained  wherever  the  student  makes 
special  movements  and  independent  observations,  but  the 
direction  in  which  these  should  be  undertaken  remains  an 
open  question.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  laboratory 
course,  as  in  chemistry,  is  intended  rather  for  training  the 
pupil  than  for  learning  about  the  combinations  of  elements, 
etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  course  in  experimental  psychology  as 
much  as  a  course  in  experimental  physics.  It  can  only  be 
decided  after  practical  trial  whether  a  laboratory  course 
expressly  directed  to  studying  the  senses  and  faculties  would 
serve  better  or  worse  than  a  physical  or  biological  science 
as  a  means  of  training.  Such  tests  certainly  require  the 
most  complete  abstraction  and  concentration,  and  every 
wandering  of  the  attention  is  at  once  betrayed  by  the  experi- 
ments themselves.  The  stimulus  of  competition  and  of  the 
effort  to  improve  will  certainly  secure  the  interest  of  the 
student.  It  may  be  found  that  the  experiments  will  become 
too  much  of  a  "game."  But  they  require  a  steady  hand, 
undimmed  senses,  and  a  clear  mind,  and  any  effort  to  secure 
these  cannot  but  benefit  the  student.  Those  who  have 
marked  the  improvement  in  health  of  students  in  the  English 
universities  as  they  train  for  a  boat  race  must  wish  that  some 
such  healthy  competition  could  be  more  widespread  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

In  this  paper  suitable  tests  can  be  indicated  only ;  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  study  methods  and  results  must  work  over 
special  books  and  papers.'  Experiments  can  be  made  in  an 
hour  which  would  leave  a  record  of  permanent  value  both  to 

'  We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  recent  psychologies  of  Professor  James  and 
Professor  Ladd.  Those  who  know  German  should  also  read  Professor  Wundt's 
rhysiologische  Psychologic.  Mr.  Galton's  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  other 
writings  are  of  special  interest.  Professor  Jastrow  has  given  in  the  Educational 
JlEVlEW  (II  :  442)  an  excellent  example  of  tests  on  memory  and  association. 
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science  and  to  the  individual  student.  If  the  experiments  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  training  and  made  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  an  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  be  de- 
voted to  them,  much  more  can  be  accomplished.  In  this  case 
the  senses  may  be  taken  up  in  order,  beginning,  say,  with  vis- 
ion. The  sharpness  of  sight  may  be  easily  measured  by  deter- 
mining the  distance  at  which  a  printed  page  can  be  read.  If 
the  sharpness  be  defective  an  oculist  should  be  consulted,  as 
the  difificulty  is  usually  mechanical  and  may  be  readily  cor- 
rected. Each  eye  should  be  tested  separately,  as  one  eye  is 
often  defective,  and  an  excess  of  strain  is  needlessly  thrown  on 
the  better  eye.  Color  blindness  may  be  detected  by  letting 
the  student  select  all  the  green  shades  from  a  heap  of  colored 
wools,  and  more  exactly  determined  by  matching  colors  on  re- 
volving wheels.  The  size  of  the  field  of  vision  may  be  mapped 
out  by  letting  the  observer  look  at  a  fixed  point  and  determining 
how  far  in  every  direction  letters  can  be  read  and  colors  seen. 

The  error  in  perceiving  size  may  be  tested  by  drawing  a  line 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  length  of  a  standard  line,  and  in  per- 
ceiving intensity  by  matching  shadows  or  revolving  wheels. 
The  perception  of  size,  distance,  and  solidity  with  one  and  with 
two  eyes  may  be  studied,  and  its  exactness  measured.  If  time 
permit  contrast  and  after-images  may  be  observed,  and  the 
individual  variation  determined.  Useful  training  in  subjective 
observation  may  be  obtained  by  noticing  that  things  not 
looked  at  directly  are  seen  double,  and  by  observing  entoptic 
phenomena.  These  are  various  images  due  to  the  structure 
of  the  eye.  They  are  often  discovered  by  the  individual,  and 
lead  him  to  think  that  his  eyes  are  failing. 

The  sharpness  of  hearing  may  be  tested  by  determining  the 
distance  at  which  the  ticking  of  a  watch  can  be  heard.  The 
test  should  be  made  for  each  ear  separately.  The  range  of 
pitch  which  can  be  heard  varies  considerably  with  different 
individuals,  and  this  may  be  determined.  The  accuracy  with 
which  small  differences  in  pitch  can  be  distinguished  and  with 
which  intervals  can  be  adjusted  should  be  measured.  Time 
is  often  misspent  by  girls  who  learn  to  play  the  piano  mechan- 
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ically  with  no  ear  for  music.  The  exactness  with  which  dis- 
tance and  direction  can  be  recognized  with  the  ear  may  be 
measured.  Learning  to  distinguish  the  simple  tones  in  a  com- 
plex sound  is  a  useful  training. 

Touch  may  be  tested  and  trained  by  determining  how  far 
apart  two  points  must  be  in  order  that  they  may  be  recognized 
as  two  when  they  touch  the  skin.  This  distance  differs  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Taste  and  smell  are  neglected 
senses,  and  ones  peculiarly  open  to  education.  Considering  its 
importance  to  comfort  and  health,  cooking  is  a  backward  art, 
and  our  housewives  should  be  trained  to  distinguish  and  value 
small  differences.  If  good  water  could  be  distinguished  from 
bad  by  the  average  individual  as  well  as  it  is  by  the  horse, 
many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  would  be  avoided. 
The  same  holds  for  smells,  which  are  invaluable  criteria  of 
unhygienic  surroundings.  The  sense  of  temperature  could  also 
be  trained  so  that  one  may  know  when  a  room  becomes  over- 
heated, and  may  distinguish  subjective  from  objective  causes. 
The  organic  changes  within  the  body  are  obscure  and  not  easy 
to  observe  and  study,  but  they  are  of  enormous  importance. 
To  recognize  correctly  the  need  for  fresh  air,  food,  sleep,  rest, 
and  exercise  would  be  an  acquirement  whose  value  cannot  be 
overstated.  If  the  causes  leading  to  malaise  and  bicn  etre, 
tedium  and  comfort,  could  be  learned  and  the  mode  of  living 
adjusted  accordingly,  the  value  of  life  and  all  the  institutions 
of  society  would  be  affected. 

Movement  and  its  perception  offer  a  valuable  series  of  tests. 
The  strength  of  the  grasp  of  the  hand  and  the  rate  at  which  a 
blow  can  be  struck  should  be  measured.  These  are  convenient 
tests  of  bodily  condition,  and  a  difference  between  two  hands 
is  often  characteristic.  The  tremor  of  the  hand  and  the  sway 
of  the  body  give  early  and  important  indications  of  overstrain. 
The  way  we  judge  movements  by  their  extent,  their  force,  and 
their  time  should  be  studied,  and  the  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion measured.  It  is  easy  to  find  how  much  difference  there 
must  be  between  two  weights,  in  order  that  their  difference 
may  be  noticed. 
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Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  may  be  tested  in  such  a  course, 
and  possibly  elementary  aesthetic  perceptions  trained.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  students  could  learn  to  appreciate 
simplicity  and  taste  in  dress  and  surroundings.  The  colors 
and  their  combinations  liked  best  and  least  may  be  determined, 
as  also  shapes,  relative  sizes,  etc.  A  corresponding  experiment 
may  be  made  for  the  combinations  of  tones  used  in  speech  and 
music.  The  pressure  or  temperature  which  just  hurts  may  be 
determined. 

Leaving  the  senses  and  turning  to  the  faculties  we  find  that 
imagination,  memory,  and  the  association  of  ideas  may  be 
tested.  Thus  a  series  of  questions  can  be  framed  the  answers 
to  which  will  throw  light  on  the  mental  imagery  of  the  pupil. 
The  thoughts  of  some  are  accompanied  by  vivid  pictures, 
others  think  more  in  sounds  or  movements.  Some  can  call  up 
a  scene  so  as  to  see  all  the  details  before  them,  others  only 
remember  the  relations.  Such  differences  are  highly  charac- 
teristic, and  indicate  special  aptitudes  which  should  not  be 
disregarded.  The  accuracy  of  ordinary  observation  may  be 
tested  by  requiring  the  student  to  draw  the  plan  of  the  hall  of 
the  schoolhouse,  or  to  give  an  account  of  some  event,  say 
something  that  happened  in  the  school  the  day  before.  Casual 
observation  will  be  found  very  defective,  and  the  student  will 
learn  that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  stories  of  extraor- 
dinary events,  or  even  on  the  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He  may  also  learn  to  distinguish  clearly  what  he  in  fact  knows, 
and  what  he  surmises  and  invents.  If  so  he  will  have  acquired 
nothing  more  valuable  in  his  whole  school  course.  Memory 
may  be  tested  by  reading  a  passage  aloud,  and  requiring  the 
student  to  write  down  afterward  as  much  as  he  can  remember. 
It  can  be  measured  more  exactly  by  reading  a  series  of  numer- 
als, and  determining  how  many  can  be  remembered.  The 
experiment  may  be  varied  by  choosing  a  series  of  numerals 
greater  than  can  be  remembered  on  hearing  once  and  deter- 
mining how  often  it  must  be  repeated  in  order  that  it  may  be 
learned.  The  same  series  may  be  used  a  day  or  a  week 
afterward;    the  greater    rapidity    with    which    it    is    learned 
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indicates  unconscious  memory,  and  the  experiment  may  be 
arranged  to  measure  the  rate  of  forgetting.  The  rate  at  which 
a  simple  sensation  fades  from  the  memory  may  also  be 
determined.  The  range  of  consciousness  may  be  measured  by 
uncovering  objects  for  a  very  short  time  and  determining  how 
much  the  student  can  perceive  simultaneously.  The  associa- 
tion of  ideas  may  be  studied  by  giving  a  word  to  the  class,  and 
letting  them  write  down  what  idea  or  other  word  is  suggested 
by  it.  The  train  of  ideas  for  twenty  seconds  may  be  recorded. 
Questions  may  also  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
answers  will  throw  light  on  the  acquirements  and  interests  of 
the  student. 

The  time  of  mental  processes  is  a  useful  test.  The  accuracy 
with  which  an  interval  of  time  can  be  judged  is  a  somewhat 
different  matter;  it  may  be  tested  readily  by  giving  the 
student  an  interval,  say  one  minute,  and  letting  him  note 
Avhen  an  equal  period  has  elapsed.  The  time  passing  before  a 
movement  can  be  made  in  answer  to  a  stimulus  may  be  meas- 
ured, but  it  is  so  short  that  delicate  apparatus  is  required. 
The  time  needed  to  see  and  name  series  of  colors,  letters,  and 
words  should  be  found.  An  educated  man  can  read  words 
making  sentences  in  about  half  the  time  that  he  can  read 
disconnected  words.  The  absolute  and  relative  times  are 
consequently  a  good  test  of  progress  in  learning  to  read.  The 
rate  of  reading  foreign  languages  measures  familiarity  with  the 
language.  The  time  of  mental  processes,  such  as  translating 
words  from  one  language  to  another,  adding  or  multiplying 
digits,  remembering  the  country  in  which  a  city  is  situated,  or 
the  author  of  a  book,  may  be  measured  readily  by  letting  the 
student  make  ten  trials  in  succession.  The  time  in  coming  to 
a  decision  or  in  making  a  judgment  may  also  be  measured.  In 
normal  mental  life  the  attention  waxes  and  wanes  and  the 
duration  of  this  rhythm  may  be  measured. 

In  conjunction  with  these  mental  tests  certain  anthropomet- 
ric data  should  be  secured.  Such  are  the  height,  weight, 
breathing  capacity,  the  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  etc.  Age  and 
sex  and  the  nationality  and  position  of  the  parents  should 
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always  be  noted.  If  possible  it  will  be  well  to  record  what 
diseases  the  student  has  suffered,  as  also  the  age,  state  of 
health,  etc.,  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  parents,  and  other 
near  relatives. 

This  series  of  tests  of  the  senses  and  faculties  by  no  means 
exhausts  such  as  may  be  made  to  advantage.  Those  wishing 
to  undertake  more  advanced  work  will  seek  to  study  and 
measure  mental  time,  intensity  and  extensity,  and  the  correla- 
tion of  these  magnitudes.  But  all  the  tests  enumerated  here 
may  be  made  by  an  intelligent  teacher  on  even  the  youngest 
school  children,  and  without  expensive  or  complicated  appa- 
ratus. It  may  seem  surprising  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  tests,  this  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted  anywhere ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  experimental  psychology  is  a 
recent  study  even  in  our  universities.  The  first  laboratory  for 
research  work  was  established  by  Professor  Wundt  at  Leipzig 
in  1879,  and  the  second  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  at  Baltimore 
in  1882.  The  first  course  in  which  students  carried  out  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  laboratory  was  given  by  the  writer  in 
1888.  Now,  however,  the  teacher  can  prepare  himself  for  such 
work  in  most  of  the  leading  universities— at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Clark,  Brown,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Stanford, 
and  Toronto.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  study  of  experi- 
mental psychology  in  American  universities  leads  to  the 
expectation  that  tests  of  the  senses  and  faculties  will  soon  be 
undertaken  in  many  schools,  and  will  perhaps  be  made  part  of 

the  regular  curriculum. 

James  McKeen  Cattell 

Columbia  College, 

New  York 


VI 
LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  LYC^E 

In  France  the  secondary  schools  that  are  directly  ruled  by 
the  state  are  termed  Lyc^es.  The  purpose  of  this  sketch  is 
to  give  the  English  and  American  reader  an  idea  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  Lycee  such  as  that  in  which  the  writer  was 
educated.  In  what  follows  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
reminiscences  and  experiences  of  my  own  school  days. 

Doubtless  many  an  English  and  American  excursionist  in 
Paris  when  visiting  the  student  quarter  of  the  city,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  "Cook's  agent,"  has  had  his  attention  called  to  a 
huge,  square  building,  just  behind  the  monumental  mass  of 
the  Pantheon,  with  a  ragged  old  tricolor  floating  in  front  of 
it,  and  been  told  that  it  was  the  Lyc6e  Henri  Quatre,  or 
Henry  IV's  school. 

The  foreign  visitor  when  contemplating  this  dark,  massive 
building,  and  looking  at  the  heavy  iron  gate  of  the  entrance, 
must  have  pitied  the  poor  boys  shut  up  behind  those  gloomy 
walls.  If  such  a  visitor,  being  endowed  by  nature  with  good, 
active  legs,  should  climb  the  long  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  Pantheon,  he  would  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
school  buildings  spread  out  below  him,  he  would  see  quadran- 
gular courtyards,  planted  with  languishing  trees,  surrounded 
by  high,  dark  buildings.  On  one  side  of  those  buildings  he 
might  see  something  resembling  a  small  park  or  rather  a  large 
garden;  and  his  eye  having  rested  pleasantly  on  its  "leafy 
tide  of  greenery"  he  would  go  home  and  perhaps  say  to  his 
children  that  in  France  boys  are  very  happy,  for  they  are  pro- 
vided with  fine  gardens  to  play  in.  How  far  he  would  then 
be  from  suspecting  the  truth  ! 

But  let  us  go  in  through  the  small  side  door.  We  have 
not  made  two  steps  before  we  are  stopped  by  a  porter  who 
asks  us  what  business  we  have  in  the  school.     But  we  will  sup- 
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pose  that  he  allows  us  go  on.  Leaving  the  porter's  lodge 
behind  us  and  a  big  room  called  the  Parloir,  let  us  go  round 
the  Coiir  d'Honneiir.  It  is  a  square  yard  ornamented  with 
some  flowers,  and  with  two  busts  of  famous  men  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  school.  Around  it  runs  the  vaulted  roof 
of  a  cloister,  as  in  a  convent.  Indeed  the  Henry  IV's  school 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  convent,  the  only  remains 
of  which  are  this  cloister,  the  chapel,  and  a  square  tower  called 
the  Clovis  tower,  after  the  early  Prankish  king.  The  old 
cloister  is  nowadays  "The  Yard  of  Honor."  Leaving  it  we  go 
through  long  corridors,  and  through  four  courtyards,  those 
seen  by  our  visitor  from  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 

If  we  happen  to  enter  one  of  those  yards  when  some  of  the 
boys  are  occupying  it  we  shall  see  them  walking  in  platoons 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  two  and  two,  and  in  step,  under  an 
usher's  watchful  eye.  Indeed  a  boy  is  never  allowed  to  go 
through  the  school  buildings  by  himself,  even  though  the  dis- 
tance be  not  more  than  ten  yards.  If,  for  instance,  he  hap- 
pens to  want  a  book  which  is  in  the  possession  of  a  boy  in  the 
next  room,  he  must  have  what  is  called  a  "laissez  passer" 
(pass),  which  has  been  signed  by  his  own  usher,  and  will  be 
countersigned  by  the  usher  of  the  other  room. 

Everything  in  a  Prench  school  is  regulated  by  strict  disci- 
pline, and  to  put  its  rules  into  practice  there  is  a  whole  army 
of  overseers.  At  the  head  of  the  army  is  the  Censeur,  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  boys;  but  as  he  cannot 
very  easily  give  his  attention  to  every  boy's  conduct,  the 
whole  school  is  divided  into  two  colleges — that  of  the  little 
boys,  including  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  forms ;  and 
that  of  the  big  boys,  subdivided  into  three  colleges,  which 
includes  all  the  forms  from  the  fifth  to  the  rhetorical,  phil- 
osophical, and  mathematical  forms.  At  the  head  of  each  of 
these  four  colleges  is  a  Stirveillant,  who  has  a  private  study 
of  his  own,  but  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  boys'  schoolrooms  as 
often  as  possible.  He  superintends  their  meals,  and  knows 
all  the  boys  of  his  college  by  name.  He  is  in  fact  a  second 
Censeur.     During  recreation  time  the  boys  are  attended  by  a 
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special  usher,  called  the  yard-master,  Maitre  de  Cour,  who  is 
there  to  prevent  any  of  those  mischievous  tricks  which  boys 
are  apt  to  indulge  in  when  in  a  state  of  semi-frccdom.  Lastly, 
to  watch  over  the  boys  in  the  schoolrooms,  there  is  the  usher, 
the  "Pion,"  as  he  is  denominated  in  the  scornful  slang  of  the 
school. 

As  a  rule  the  Pion  is  a  poor  young  man  who,  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  money  to  go  on  with  his  studies,  has  pledged 
himself,  as  a  private  student,  to  serve  the  government 
for  ten  years.  In  exchange  for  his  services  he  is  provided 
with  lodging,  food,  books,  a  very  small  income,  never  more 
than  $250  per  annum;  and  he  is  allowed  to  attend  the  univer- 
sity lectures  without  paying  any  fee.  This  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
because  this  young  man  has  simply  pledged  himself  to  a  life 
of  slavery.  Slave  of  the  Stirveillant,  who  unceasingly  controls 
his  actions;  slave  of  the  Censeur,  who  often  finds  fault  with 
him  on  the  former's  report,  for  his  lack  of  severity  or  for 
some  trifling  breach  of  the  school  rules;  slave  of  about 
twenty-five  boys  who,  being  under  his  watchful  eye  all  the 
year  round,  take  every  opportunity  of  teasing  him;  slave  of 
his  university  professors,  who  report  him  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  if  he  does  not  attend  their  lectures  regu- 
larly— the  Pio7i,  as  Victor  Hugo  has  said  in  a  splendid  piece 
of  poetry,  is  the  martyr  of  modern  civilization. 

In  fact,  however,  the  poor  usher's  life  has  been  ameliorated 
by  the  government  of  the  Republic,  which  has  done  so 
much  (and  I  think  everyone  ought  to  give  it  due  praise) 
for  public  instruction.  There  are  now  assistant  ushers  who 
take  the  Pious  place  once  a  week;  thus  he  is  allowed  a 
day's  rest  regularly.  We  have  already  seen  that  during  the 
recreation  a  yard-master  takes  care  of  the  boys.  Add  the 
class  hours  to  these  moments  of  freedom  (for  the  usher  does 
not  teach  the  boys;  this  is  done  by  a  specially  appointed  pro- 
fessor) and  you  will  see  that  since  Victor  Hugo's  powerful 
lines  appeared,  z.  e.,  since  1842,  the  Pions  position  has  been 
much  improved.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  dur- 
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ing  these  four  or  five  hours,  if  free  from  his  Pions  duties,  the 
young  man  has  to  attend  two  or  three  lectures,  so  that  his 
leisure  hours  are  few  indeed. 

It  is  under  the  Piori s  immediate  guardianship  that  the  boys 
go  through  with  their  daily  exercise.  At  half-past  five  in  win- 
ter, and  at  five  in  summer,  the  loud  beating  of  a  drum  awakens 
all  the  boys,  who  must  be  dressed  and  ready  in  their  school- 
rooms half  an  hour  later.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
drum  sounds  the  Pion  (who  sleeps  in  the  same  room  as  the 
boys,  in  a  bed  placed  on  a  kind  of  platform  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  hidden  from  the  boys'  sight  by  a  plain  yellow  cur- 
tain) has  been  awakened  by  the  serving-man,  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  care  of  the  boys'  clothes,  to  make  their  beds,  to 
bring  in  the  plates  and  dishes  at  meal  times,  and  to  clean  the 
rooms.  There  is  one  servant  to  each  class  room.  A  class 
room  accommodates  about  twenty-five  boys. 

Till  7.30  the  boys  learn  their  lessons  by  heart,  and  recite 
them  to  their  Pion,  who  gives  a  mark  to  each  of  them.  At 
7.30  the  drum  calls  them  to  the  refectory,  where  they  eat  a 
plateful  of  soup.  Then  they  go  to  their  courtyards  for  a 
short  recreation  till  eight,  each  of  them  having  found  by  his 
place,  close  to  his  plate,  a  big  piece  of  bread.  Some  eat  it 
dry,  others  eat  it  with  some  chocolate  which  they  have 
brought  from  home,  others  buy  some  jam  from  a  kind  of  con- 
fectionery and  toy  shop  which  is  opened  at  playtime  in  each 
courtyard ;  this  boys  in  England  would  call  a  "tuck-shop." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  boys  fetch  their  books  from  the  school- 
room and  go  into  the  class  room.  The  usher,  who  has  taken 
his  breakfast  with  them,  has  had  like  them  his  piece  of  bread, 
and  has  left  them  only  in  the  courtyard,  now  goes  with  them 
into  the  class  room,  and  does  not  leave  it  till  the  professor 
comes  in.  Then  all  the  boys,  who  have  been  pretty  noisy 
before,  stand  up  out  of  respect  for  the  professor. 

The  schoolroom  where  we  have  seen  the  boys  learning  their 
lessons  is  furnished  with  long  tables  and  forms  running 
around  the  room  ;  along  the  wall,  behind  them,  is  a  row  of  cup- 
boards for  the  boys  to  put  their  books  in,  and  a  chair  at  the 
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upper  end,  from  which  the  usher  can  peep  out  at  his  boys. 
In  the  class  room  the  arrangement  is  entirely  different.  There 
we  find  low  forms  and  narrow  tables  raised  one  above  the 
other  and  fronting  the  professor's  chair,  but  without  any  desk 
or  cupboard,  since  it  is  only  intended  for  class  time.  The 
class  room  is  rather  uncomfortable,  with  its  narrow,  flat  tables 
just  large  enough  to  put  the  copy  books  down  upon,  but 
allowing  the  professor  to  see  all  his  pupils  at  a  glance  and 
watch  all  their  movements.  The  boys  remain  there  from 
eight  till  ten,  while  the  professor  sees  how  the  lessons  have 
been  learned  and  prepared,  corrects  the  exercises — in  a  word 
teaches  the  boys  the  different  matters  they  have  to  learn  in 
the  course  of  the  school  year. 

A  very  short  rest  is  allowed  from  ten  till  a  quarter  past  ten, 
after  which  the  boys  go  into  the  schoolrooms  till  noon,  when 
they  have  what  the  English  would  call  lunch,  but  what  is  in 
fact  their  principal  meal  and  is  called  in  French  diner.  Of 
course  the  usher  is  with  them  once  more.  He  has  taken 
them  out  of  the  class  room,  has  seen  them  bring  their  books 
back  into  the  schoolroom,  and  has  taken  charge  of  them  again 
at  the  end  of  their  quarter  of  an  hour's  playtime. 

From  12  to  12.25  the  boys  and  ushers  eat  their  lunch: 
soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  twice  a  week  dessert  of  some  sort 
(pastry,  cheese,  or  fruit,  according  to  the  season),  a  glass  and  a 
half  of  "eau  rougie,"  i.e.,  water  mixed  with  wine;  and  of 
bread,  salt,  and  water  as  much  as  they  want.  There  is  a  refec- 
tory for  each  college,  so  that  each  room  for  meals  holds  about 
150  boys.  Ten  boys  sit  at  each  table.  The  tables  are  of 
marble,  five  on  each  side.  At  one  end  sits  the  usher,  who  is 
waited  upon  by  the  servant,  apart  from  the  boys,  but  he  is 
served  with  the  same  courses  as  the  boys — the  only  difference 
being  that  he  is  helped  more  abundantly  than  they.  As  for 
the  boys,  they  help  themselves  in  turn  to  the  dishes  that  are 
laid  on  the  tables.  Formerly  no  talking  was  allowed  during 
the  meal.  They  now  talk  at  meal  time,  and  as  the  usher 
could  not  easily  watch  over  the  two  or  three  tables  which  are 
occupied    by   his   own  boys,   the    Survcillant   is   there,  who. 
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besides  watching  over  the  boys,  has  to  say  grace,  and  to 
deUver  them  their  letters.  It  will  be  a  surprise,  I  am  sure,  to 
learn  that  no  letter  is  given  up  to  the  boy  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  unless  it  bears  on  its  back  the  sender's  name^ 
which  name  has  been  previously  registered  as  that  of  a  person 
whom  the  boys'  parents  allow  to  write  to  their  son. 

When  the  meal  is  over,  the  boys  are  taken  to  the  courtyard, 
where  they  enjoy  the  longest  playtime  of  the  day,  for  it  lasts 
a  full  hour,  from  12.30  till  1.30. 

Then  comes  work  for  three  hours,  of  which  one  is  devoted 
to  learning  and  reciting  lessons  in  the  schoolroom  as  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  two  to  another  class.  If  the  morning 
class  has  been  devoted  to  history,  or  Latin,  or  Greek,  or 
French,  then  the  evening  class  is  given  up  to  mathematics, 
German,  or  English,  etc. 

When  4.30  comes,  the  boys  are  allowed  another  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  playtime  and  are  given  a  piece  of  bread  as  in  the 
morning.  If  they  are  thirsty  they  may  repair  to  a  pump  in 
the  yard ;  no  other  provision  by  way  of  "tea"  is  made  for  them. 

From  5.15  till  8  the  boys  are  kept  in  their  schoolrooms, 
where  during  nearly  three  hours  they  do  their  exercises.  It  is 
the  longest  and  also  the  best  employed  and  most  profitable 
study  time  which  the  boys  get.  The  day  is  practically  over; 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  anyone  or  by  any 
unforeseen  event ;  everything  in  the  school  is  quiet,  and  the 
studious  boys  may  then  indulge  their  taste  for  learning 
quietly  and  steadily.  The  lazy  boys  are  kept  silent  by  the 
usher's  presence  ;  if  they  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  as  their 
studious  neighbors  to  their  tasks  they  are  at  least  obliged  to 
go  through  them,  and  so  are  unable  to  disturb  their  more 
zealous  fellows. 

At  8.15  the  boys  who  are  not  fifteen  years  old  are  sent  to 
bed,  while  the  older  ones,  if  they  choose,  may  get  an  hour 
more  for  finishing  their  tasks,  till  9.30,  when  everyone,  boys 
and  ushers,  goes  to  bed. 

The  diversions  from  this  monotonous  existence  are  not 
very  numerous.     First,  there  is  a  three  hours'  walk  on  Thurs- 
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days,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  boys  put  on  their  best 
clothes,  a  kind  of  miHtary  uniform  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  EngHsh  postman.,  and  are  taken  by  the  usher, 
walking  in  order,  two  and  two,  to  some  place  in  the  city, 
where  they  have  a  half  hour's  rest,  and  then  return  to  school 
by  4  P.  M.  They  then  put  on  their  everyday  clothes  again 
and  resume  their  ordinary  life,  with  this  difference :  they  are 
allowed  during  Thursday  evening  study  time  to  lay  aside  their 
lessons  and  tasks  and  to  read  entertaining  books. 

I  must  say,  by  the  way,  that  most  of  the  bigger  boys  do  not 
even  enjoy  this  weekly  walk,  as  they  are  allowed,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  examination  they  have  to  prepare  for,  to  stay  at 
school,  and  have  a  long  study  time  instead  of  the  walk. 

The  other  chief  diversion  is  the  Parloir,  that  is  to  say, 
twice  a  day  during  the  playtime,  at  12.30  and  at  4.30,  parents 
and  friends  are  allowed  to  see  the  boys  in  the  Cour  d'Hon- 
neur.  The  visitors  have  to  give  their  names  to  a  master 
who  is  put  for  that  purpose  in  the  Parloir  or  drawing  room, 
which  one  passes  when  entering  the  school.  Having  received 
the  visitor  the  master  then  sends  a  servant  to  call  the  boys 
out  of  their  courtyards. 

Then  there  is  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  Sunday  sortie  or 
holiday.  It  is  only  every  other  Sunday  that  the  holiday  is 
generate,  i.  e.,  for  all  the  boys.  On  other  Sundays  those 
boys  only  leave  the  school  who  have  received  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  marks.  Every  boy  under  seventeen  years  of  age 
has  to  be  fetched  by  his  parents  or  by  someone  duly  author- 
ized by  them,  and  brought  back  before  10  o'clock  at  night. 
The  boys  over  seventeen  are  allowed  to  go  out  by  themselves, 
but  have  to  carry  home,  or  to  their  parents'  substitute,  a  pass 
indicating  the  hour  when  they  left  school.  This  pass  has  to 
be  filled  out  by  the  parents,  so  that  the  schoolmaster  may 
know  when  the  boys  got  home  in  the  morning  and  when  they 
left  it  at  night. 

The  boys  who  do  not  go  to  their  parents  but  stay  at  the 
school,  get  a  longer  playtime,  are  allowed  to  read  novels  or 
other  books  all  day  long,  and  are  taken  for  a  walk  as  on  Thurs- 
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day.  A  boy  who  gets  bad  marks  not  only  cannot  go  out  on 
special  holiday  Sundays,  but  often  stays  at  the  school,  as 
a  punishment,  on  general  holiday  Sundays.  Though  the 
ways  of  punishing  boys  are  not  varied,  they  are  very  often 
resorted  to. 

First  of  all  there  is  no  corporal  punishment,  no  caning,  no 
thrashing.  Such  punishment  is  strictly  forbidden  throughout 
all  France.  Indeed  on  this  matter  the  general  feelings  of 
England  and  France  are  very  different.  I  do  not  mean  to 
disparage  the  one  or  the  other.  I  will  only  quote  what  an 
English  boy  once  said,  hearing  that  a  French  boy  would  not 
stand  being  caned:  "Those  French  boys,  what  a  set  of 
cowards!  They  can't  stand  a  good  caning."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  French  boy  would  say:  "Those  English  boys,  how 
debased  they  must  be  to  submit  to  a  caning  so  easily!"  The 
way  in  which  the  two  nations  look  at  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment is  very  different;  but  in  the  main  the  sense  of  honor  is 
equally  deep  seated  in  both  of  them. 

However,  there  are  other  methods  of  punishment  that  are 
as  vexatious  and  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  a  physical 
sort.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  quickly  over,  but  a  boy  who  is 
kept  indoors  on  a  Sunday  has  all  the  day  long  to  repent  the 
mischief  for  which  he  is  detained. 

Every  evening  marks  are  given  by  an  usher  to  each  boy  for 
his  conduct  during  the  day,  his  application  to  his  work  and 
the  way  he  has  repeated  his  lessons  being  taken  into  account. 
These  marks  run  from  o  to  6;  o,  i,  and  2  call  for  punishment; 
4,  5,  6  entitle  the  boys  to  good  marks  or  credits.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  according  to  the  average  of  their  marks,  the  boys 
get  punished  or  are  given  cards  attesting  their  good  work  and 
conduct,  which  cards  may  later  on  compensate  for  bad  marks. 
The  professors,  too,  have  to  give  similar  reports  of  the  boys' 
work,  which  reports  serve  as  a  basis  in  awarding  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  kind  noted  above.  A  lesson  badly 
recited  both  to  the  usher  and  to  the  professor  must  be 
learned  by  the  boys,  during  the  playtime,  till  they  can  recite 
it  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
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The  only  compulsory  bodily  exercises  are  military  drill  in 
summer,  and  the  practice  of  gymnastics  all  through  the  year; 
but  as  the  latter  do  not  take  place  more  than  twice  a  week  for 
half  an  hour,  during  which  twenty  boys  have  to  go  in  turn 
through  the  same  performances,  the  exercise  imposed  on  e\cry 
boy  scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  gymnastic 
movements  a  week.  Moreover,  as  the  gymnastics  and  drill  are 
gone  through  during  playtime,  the  boys  as  a  rule  look  upon 
them  as  studies,  and  do  not  take  to  them  as  heartily  as  they 
should.  There  is  no  cricket,  no  tennis,  no  football,  no  com- 
pulsory game  of  any  kind;  shut  up  in  their  courtyards  the 
small  boys  enjoy  running  games,  or  leap-frog,  or  the  various 
games  which  are  played  with  the  penny  skin-balls,  marbles,  or 
tops.  Of  course  when  they  grow  older  they  cannot  find 
much  pleasure  in  these  rather  childish  games,  and  then  they 
take  melancholy  walks  around  the  yards,  or  even  sit  down 
during  all  the  time  allowed  them  for  playing.  So  they  have 
not  much  exercise  after  all. 

In  fact  the  rules  of  the  school  chiefly  tend  to  intellectual 
development,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  this  is  well  attended  to. 
The  professors  are  all  learned  men  who  have  taken  their 
degrees.  They  do  not  live  in  the  school-  buildings.  They 
have  their  private  abodes  in  town,  and  only  come  to  the 
school  to  give  their  lectures.  When  they  have  given  them 
the  boys  are  taken  back  to  their  schoolrooms  by  the  ushers; 
then  the  professors  go  home  to  their  own  families,  and  do  not 
trouble  themselves  any  more  about  their  pupils,  except  when 
they  correct  their  essays  and  other  exercises  and  prepare  the 
lectures,  which  they  all  do  with  great  conscientiousness.  The 
corps  of  professors  is  a  select  one  and  w-ell  thought  of  in 
France.  Everyone  knows  they  are  serious,  conscientious 
men,  who  have  had  to  work  hard  to  get  through  their 
examinations.  Public  esteem  and  consideration  makes  up  for 
their  comparative  small  stipends.  The  only  drawback  to  their 
intercourse  with  the  boys  is  that  it  is  not  more  frequent  and 
intimate.  Every  year  the  professor  has  new  pupils;  by  the 
time  he  really  begins  to  know  them,  they  leave  him.     On  the 
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other  hand  this  system  has  this  advantage:  that  every  profes- 
sor always  teaches  the  same  things  and  boys  of  the  same  age, 
and  so  comes  to  know  the  best  way  of  impressing  his  lessons 
upon  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Professors  is  the  Proviseiir, 
an  old  professor  himself.  He  does  not  give  any  lectures,  but 
represents  the  school  in  its  relations  with  the  Ministry  and  the 
boys'  parents. 

So  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  discipline  in 
French  schools  is  a  compound  of  the  military  and  religious 
habits  of  the  country,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Middle 
Ages — a  time  when  the  mind  was  cultivated  exclusively  and 
the  body  was  entirely  neglected,  as  we  see  in  those  ancient 
Italian  pictures  in  which  the  gowns  of  the  saints  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  conceal  a  body,  the  attention  of  the  artist  having 
been  given  to  the  face  exclusively,  as  being  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence and  mental  expression.  The  school  rules,  we  have 
seen,  entirely  neglect  the  physical  development  of  the  boys, 
and  besides  afford  them  scarcely  any  mental  diversion.  No 
book  is  allowed  which  has  not  been  read  previously  by  the 
head  master;  never  does  a  newspaper  enter  the  gates  of 
the  school ;  the  boys,  big  and  little,  are  as  much  secluded 
from  the  world  as  if  they  were  monks,  and  are  alike  ruled  by 
the  same  strict  discipline.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  in  the  Grand  College  boys  over  nineteen  years  of 
age.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  young  French- 
man has  pleasant  recollections  of  his  school  days. 

On  the  contrary,  the  young  man  nineteen  years  old  longs 
for  the  day  when  he  will  be  able  to  leave  school ;  and  as  the 
school  has  not  prepared  him  for  real  life,  when  he  does  leave  it 
he  finds  himself  in  an  entirely  new  world,  as  it  were.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  use  the  freedom  which  is  given  to  him  so 
suddenly,  and  too  often  indulges  in  reprehensible  pleasures 
with  an  ardor  and  a  lightness  of  heart  which  perhaps  may 
account  for  the  reputation  for  wickedness  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
given  to  all  Frenchmen  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand  his  intellectual  education  has  been  a  very 
good  one,  and  I  think  that  average  men  are  better  educated 
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in  France  than  in  England.  There  are  now  so  many  Bach- 
elors of  Arts  in  France  that  whoever  is  not  a  B.  A.  cannot 
think  of  entering  any  liberal  profession,  or  even  of  becoming 
a  clerk  in  an  important  office.  I  remember  an  English  clerk 
once  asked  me  seriously  if  we  kept  Guy  Fawkes'  day  in 
France.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  had  a  gunpowder  plot  discovered  on  November  5, 
1605.  He  was  of  a  good  family  and  had  been  brought  up 
at  Christ's  Hospital.  No  French  bank  clerk  educated  in  a 
Lycee  would  make  such  a  remark. 

Having  been  secluded  from  the  world,  the  young  French- 
man enters  it  desirous  of  knowing  everything,  and  having 
gone  through  a  good  classical  education  he  is  apt  to  under- 
stand and  to  take  quickly  to  any  new,  progressive  idea.  The 
young  Frenchman  in  his  secluded  school  life  has  pondered 
great  political,  social,  artistic,  literary  questions  and  has 
formed  ideas  of  his  own  on  all  these  topics  at  an  age  when  the 
young  Englishman  is  still  a  boy,  and  still  cares  only  for  his 
games  and  sports.  Hence  the  boldness  of  French  theories 
and  attempts  in  every  branch  of  human  activity.  All  their 
political  ideas,  their  social  systems — all  their  attempts  at  nov- 
elty in  literature,  in  painting,  in  engineering,  are  nothing  but 
the  result  of  the  work  and  reflections  of  minds  overworked, 
refined  to  excess,  and  excited  by  the  contact  of  similar  minds 
around  them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  of  those  ideas  and 
attempts  which  often  seem  so  strange  and  even  monstrous  to 
the  sedate  English  mind,  many  are  indeed  absurd  and  doomed 
to  perish ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  many,  too,  have  been 
adopted  by  foreign  countries,  and  perhaps  many  others  will  be 
accepted  in  the  future  which  now  are  treated  with  mockery 
and  contempt. 

At  any  rate  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  that  Englishmen 
hold  of  Frenchmen  in  other  respects,  they  agree  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  France  are  more  quick-witted  than  in  any 
other  country,  and,  although  they  may  condemn  the  French 
on  many  points,  they  entertain  a  sympathy  for  them  which 
appears   in   the    interest   they  take  in    French    affairs.      Yet 
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Athens  was  crushed  by  Sparta,  although  the  general  sympathy 
is  for  Athens.  Perhaps  such  will  be  the  fate  of  France,  or 
rather  such  would  have  been  her  fate !  But  fortunately  her 
people  have  been  roused  from  their  physical  torpor ;  they  now 
seem  to  understand  that  brute  force,  if  not  all,  is  something 
at  least.  Gymnastic  societies  have  sprung  up  all  over  France, 
and  already  some  large  private  schools  in  Paris  make  it  a  rule 
to  send  their  boys  out  of  town  once  a  week  that  they  may 
have  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Moreover,  I  understand 
that  Parisian  students  intend  to  start  a  cricket  club  among 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  succeed,  for  the 
example  once  given  would  be  followed  by  all  students  and  all 
schools  in  France.  Then  in  the  bringing  up  of  French  chil- 
dren  there  would  be  that  equal  balance  between  bodily  and 
mental  exercise  which  England  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
preserve,  and  to  which  she  no  doubt  owes  the  earnestness  and 
steadiness  of  her  political  and  social  progress. 

Georges  Jamin 

Lycee  Lakanal, 

Paris 


VII 
EDUCATION  IN   FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

Rousseau's  Theory  of  Education 

A.  E.  Street  in  "  Macmillan's  Magazine" 
"We  have,  most  of  us,  been  accustomed  to  accept  Rousseau 
as  a  man  whose  genius  was  in  too  real  a  sense  the  issue  of  a 
diseased  condition  of  mind  and  body  for  anything  sane  or  whole- 
some to  come  out  of  him*.  To  parents  and  guardians  indeed  his 
name  has  long  been  anathema;  supersensitive,  heterodox,  lax 
in  morals,  the  enemy  of  society,  the  sport  of  a  maudlin  senti- 
mentalism,  to  them  his  name,  whatever  vision  it  may  call  up, 
certainly  does  not  spell  education.  Yet  the  claims  of  Eviile 
as  a  work  of  serious  ethical  purpose  once  stood  high.  The 
book  in  truth  bristles  with  defects  which  are  so  patent  that  the 
critic  might  almost  pass  them  by  if  they  were  less  fundamen- 
tal. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  form  the  basis  for  the  whole 
superstructure.  One  virtue,  however,  it  assuredly  has,  and  that 
is  the  solid  one  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  a  man  of  clear 
head,  of  full  courage,  and  rare  power  in  the  manipulation  of 
language.  The  result  is  a  homogeneous  and  comprehensive 
whole,  in  which  each  least  significant  detail  has  been  treated 
with  a  microscopic  thoroughness.  So  thoughtful  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  the  education  of  children  deserves  at 
least  our  respectful  recognition.  Starting  from  the  very  birth 
of  his  subject,  Rousseau  does  not  quit  him  till  he  is  safely 
married  to  a  wife,  as  well  equipped  educationally  for  her  part 
as  he  for  his;  nor  is  he  content  to  deal  in  generalities  and 
avoid  difficulties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  rules  which 
leave  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  flexibility,  and 
divides  the  matter  with  which  education  is  concerned  with  a 
prcciseness  which  argues  some  want  of  sense  of  the  intimate 
way  in  which  one  subject  is  bound  up  with  another.  More 
important  still,  he  confronts  the  religious  question  with  bold- 
ness, and  in  The  Savoyard  Vicar's  profession  of  faith 
expounds  the  emotional  Deism  which  was  the  natural  issue 
of  his  fervid  temperament. 

"It  is  difficult  to  forget  that  the  man  who  begins  his  book 
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with  an  appeal  to  mothers  as  sensible  as  it  was  well  timed,  and 
displays  a  positively  minute  thoughtfulness  for  helpless  infant 
humanity,  had  in  his  own  person  flouted  the  maxims  which  he 
was  presently  to  lay  down.  The  reader  of  the  Confessions, 
however,  will  remember  how  hardly  his  denial  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  fatherhood  weighed  on  his  conscience  in  later  years. 
Nor  does  it  do  to  forget  that  the  man  was  made  up  of  contra- 
dictions, that  the  aspirations  of  one  day  were  forgotten  the 
next,  the  vows  revoked,  the  convictions  undermined,  and  all  in 
perfect  sincerity.  Nature  and  circumstance  combined  to  make 
him  what  he  was,  one  of  the  most  notable  illustrations  of 
weakness  in  strength  that  the  world  has  seen,  enemy  to  no 
one  but  himself,  suspicious  of  every  friend,  but  a  firm  believer 
in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  at  large. 

"The  fashionable  mothers  whom  Rousseau  denounces  and 
on  whom  he  cries  may  very  possibly  be  matched  to-day ;  but 
for  the  vast  mass  of  contemporary  motherhood  there  is  nothing 
to  detain  us  in  the  recommendations  on  purely  physical  mat- 
ters with  which  the  earlier  pages  are  filled.  Man  in  his  natural 
state,  with  a  simplicity  of  tastes  which  makes  him  relatively 
strong,  lord  of  himself  and  self-sufificing,  innocent  and  kindly 
— an  abstraction,  in  a  word,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
evidence  of  savage  life  goes  for  nothing— is  wholly  virtuous. 
If,  as  we  know  him,  he  has  his  faults,  it  results  from  nothing 
but  mistaken  education.  This  granted,  it  follows  that  the 
natural  disposition  should  be  allowed  time  to  crystallize 
before  active  education  is  begun.  On  these  premises,  the 
latter  of  which  might  be  admissible  if  the  major  were  not  so 
glaringly  false,  Rousseau  bases  his  system.  Admitting,  as  he 
does,  every  possible  difference  between  one  man  and  another 
except  in  this  one  element  of  goodness,  he  lays  it  down  as 
essential  that  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  a  boy's  life 
should  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  body,  while 
the  mind  is  allowed  almost  to  lie  fallow.  A  strong  bent  will 
turn  everything  to  account.  But  Rousseau  will  tell  us  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  attempt  education  before 
the  character  has  made  itself  clear  is  to  court  disaster.  Persist- 
ence may  mean  success  in  preventing  the  true  disposition  of 
the  pupil  from  ever  showing  itself,  but  cannot  make  it  become 
other  than  it  is,  a  proposition  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
aforesaid  theory  of  degradation. 

"The  corollary  of  this  large  and  unsupported  assumption  is 
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the  denial  of  morality  or  reason  to  childhood.  Reason,  by 
some  strange  perversity,  is  assumed  not  to  grow  with  the  years, 
but  to  spring  up  in  a  moment  half  mature,  as  if  it  were  a 
sudden  gift  from  Heaven. 

"Rousseau,  who  tells  us  that  he  would  rather  be  a  man  of 
paradox  than  one  of  prejudice,  hastens  to  assume  the  former 
character,  without  making  it  quite  clear  that  he  avoids  the 
latter,  by  declaring,  as  he  does  over  and  over  again  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  the  greatest,  the  most  vital  rule  of  education, 
is  not  to  gain  time,  but  to  know  how  to  lose  it ;  and  he  will 
have  it  that,  if  time  is  lost  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  child  whose 
stock  in  trade  at  twelve  consists  of  a  well-nourished  and  active 
body,  and  a  mind  the  tablets  of  which  are  still  almost  unsul- 
lied, will  so  make  use  of  these  seemingly  modest  acquirements 
as  to  be  level  with  his  contemporaries  in  three  years. 

"It  is  plain  that  the  child  becomes  at  once  far  more  difficult 
to  approach  if  wc  can  appeal  neither  to  the  germ  of  conscience 
nor  to  that  of  reason.     Rousseau,  however,  who  was  imbued 
with  a  notion  of  the  stern  law  of  necessity  which  Greek  liter- 
ature made  familiar  to  us,  and  Victor  Hugo  has  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  romance,  finds  in  it  a  controlling  power  which 
serves  his  turn.     The  dim  consciousness  of  impotence   must 
necessarily  be  common  to  all  children   at  an  early  age,  and 
their  reliance  on  others  opens  a  ready  means  of  exercising 
control.     When  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  there  must  be  no 
question  at  all  as  to  its  finality.     The  'No'  of  the  parent  is  to 
be  like  a  wall  of  brass  against  which  the  tiny  hands  may  batter 
in  vain,  impassive,  immovable,  and  inexorable.     This  simple 
substitution  of  force  of  circumstances  for  exercise  of  authority 
secures  a  course  of  conduct  in  the  child  Avhich  is  almost  purely 
mechanical,    and,   where    morality  is    denied,  it   is    a   strictly 
logical  proceeding.     The  result  of  course  is  that,  as  there  is  no 
authority,  there  is  no  obedience;  and  where  there  is  no  obedi- 
ence there  can  be  no  rewards  or  punishments,  as  such.     If,  for 
instance,  we  take  the  case   of  a  child   who   has  made    itself 
troublesome  by  breaking  windows,  as  he  acts  purely  from  the 
destructive  impulse  which  is  common  to  the  young,  we  accept 
it  in  silence.     If  the  thing  occurs  again  we  are  to  say  dryly  (a 
device   which   is    either  meaningless  to  a  child   or   distinctly 
harmful,  but  a  very  favorite  one  with  Rousseau),  'The  windows 
are  my  property,'  and  proceed  to  shut  him  up  in  a  dark  room. 
He  will  probably   appeal  to  a  servant  to  let  him  out;  he  is 
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struggling  against  circumstances  and  not  against  authority,  be 
it  remembered,  and  his  action  is  quite  justifiable;  but  his  tutor 
has,  of  course,  been  beforehand,  and  the  well-drilled  servant 
refuses  on  the  ground  that  he  too  has  got  his  glass  to  preserve. 
Finally,  on  a  hint  which  the  child  catches,  he  proposes  to 
give  up  glass  breaking  in  exchange  for  liberty,  a  thing  which 
he  is  only  too  glad  to  do,  and  is  restored  to  freedom.  This 
brief  illustration  is  enough  in  itself  to  expose  the  utterly 
unnatural  character  of  the  system  on  which  the  prophet  of 
nature  works,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  call  for 
particular  attention. 

"It  must  have  occurred  to  us  at  once  that  the  law  of  neces- 
sity by  itself  was  a  far  from  adequate  equipment  for  the  parent 
or  tutor.  An  active,  moving  principle  is  every  bit  as  essential 
as  that  of  control,  but  it  was  left  quite  unprovided  for  so  long 
as  the  sense  of  powerlessness  in  the  child  gave  the  only  hold 
on  him.  We  have  now  learnt  that  this  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  sense  of  expediency  pure  and  simple.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  proposition  just  mentioned  comes,  or  so  the  child 
believes,  from  himself  and  not  from  his  tutor,  and  it  is  vital,  if 
Rousseau  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  a  child's  character,  that 
it  should  do  so.  A  promise  extracted  from  a  child,  as  we  now 
learn,  means  absolutely  nothing  to  him  ;  give  him  a  cake  and  he 
will  undertake  to  jump  out  of  the  window  directly  he  has  eaten 
it;  but  when  the  cake  is  finished,  so  is  the  whole  transaction  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  If,  however,  the  undertaking  is  his 
own,  it  is  so  because  he  has  seen  clearly  that  he  will  be  no 
loser.  Here,  then,  is  direct  encouragement  of  a  most  ignoble 
and  debasing  impulse.  'Speak  to  him  of  obedience,'  says 
Rousseau,  'and  he  will  not  understand  you ;  tell  him  to  do 
something,  he  will  not  hear  you;  but  say,  "If  you  will  gratify 
me  in  such  and  such  a  way,  I  will  do  the  same  by  you  when  I 
have  an  opportunity,"  and  instantly  he  will  do  his  best  to 
carry  out  your  wishes.'  There  is  another  noteworthy  feature 
in  this  episode,  and  that  is  the  evident  prearrangement  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  passes.  Ask  any  man  or  woman 
what  qualities  they  consider  most  essential  in  dealing  with  a 
child,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  they  do  not  name  straightfor- 
wardness among  the  first.  Rousseau  will  have  none  of  that ; 
i.f  his  goal  is  truth  he  marches  to  it  along  the  path  of  decep- 
tion, and  seeks  nature  amid  the  trickeries  of  the  stage.  Not 
only  is  every  servant  in  the  house  trained  to  act  a  part,  but  the 
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crardener  is  taught  to  fly  into  an  assumed  passion,  so  that  Emile, 
who  has  been  using  his  spade  not  wisely  but  too  well,  may 
learn  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property.  To  know 
Emile  is  indeed  to  submit  yourself  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
dramatic  instincts  of  the  tutor,  who  prearranges  everything, 
even  to  the  meeting  of  his  pupil  with  the  woman  who  has  been 
marked  out  for  his  wife.  Indeed  one  almost  forgets  that  it  is 
a  philosopher  who  is  expounding  his  system,  and  begins  to 
laugh  with  the  writer  when  he  describes  the  astonished  disap- 
pointment of  the  tutor  on  discovering  a  scene  between  a  com- 
rade and  his  pupil,  which  he  had  taken  to  be  a  regular  set  piece 
after  his  own  heart,  to  be  a  mere  unrehearsed  effect,  after  all. 

"The  virtues  of  his  method  are  still  to  be  found.  Morality 
we  have  seen  denied ;  we  have  been  told  that  the  child  who 
gives  alms  does  so  because  he  looks  for  a  handsome  compen- 
sation; that  to  treat  youth  as  reasonable  is  to  make  it  dispu- 
tatious; to  put  a  child  on  his  honor  is  to  teach  him  to  lie,  and 
to  exert  authority  to  foster  mutiny  ;  but  all  this  and  more  than 
this  is  explicable  when  we  remember  the  nature  of  the  society 
in  which  Rousseau  moved  in  Paris.  He,  of  course,  argued 
wrongly  from  the  results  which  were  before  him;  but  an 
unreasonable,  untrustworthy,  selfish,  and  mutinous  habit  is  so 
easily  engendered  in  childhood  that  a  too  hasty  denial  of 
qualities,  which  a  clearer  insight  would  have  shown  to  be  there 
all  the  time  struggling  vainly  to  the  light,  is  at  least  an  intelli- 
gible mistake. 

"If  we  once  realize  that  for  Rousseau  the  evidence  for  his 
conclusions  was  convincing,  we  shall  see  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  enlist  some  form  of  the  law  of  necessity  in  his 
service,  and  the  proceeding  is  all  the  more  natural  when  we 
remember  what  education  meant  for  him.  The  end  which  he 
proposed  was  not  likely  to  be  a  conventional  one.  The  ideas 
which  went  to  feed  the  French  Revolution,  the  sentiments 
which  Robespierre  took  for  his  own,  break  out  on  every  page. 
The  dignity  of  labor,  the  equality  of  man,  the  merits  of  good 
citizenship  are  his  watchwords;  Nature  is  his  goddess.  He 
will  train  up  no  mere  gentleman,  as  Locke  did ;  he  has  not 
that  honor;  but  a  man  of  simple  habits,  of  pure  desires,  and 
ready  hands,  a  man  sociable  and  friendly,  who  reads  in  no 
book  but  that  of  nature,  who  honors  age  more  than  of^ce,  and 
exalts  busy  toilers  above  mere  intellectual  eminence,  who 
listens  to  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  not  to  that  of  opinion,  who 
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loves  the  beautiful  and  pursues  the  right.  Experience  alone, 
says  Rousseau,  will  fit  a  man  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  the  child 
cannot  too  soon  make  acquaintance  with  the  stern  logic  of 
facts.  If  the  disillusionment  comes  late  in  life  it  will  be  all  the 
rougher,  and  the  subject  will  be  less  well  qualified  to  endure  it. 
Briefly,  the  child  as  soon  as  it  realizes  anything  will  find  itself 
a  member  of  a  republic  in  little,  not  the  crowned  king  of  the 
household.  Badly  put,  a  system  of  passive  resistance  to 
impotent  tears  seems  a  harsh  one,  but  if  refusal  is  to  be  abso- 
lute, so  is  assent  to  be  unconditional.  Rousseau  will  tell  us 
that  if  the  fancies  of  a  child  are  once  given  way  to  he  will 
become  a  tyrant.  Nature  has  made  him  feeble  because  his 
tendencies  are  all  destructive;  but  if  he  is  able  to  turn  all 
about  him  into  his  agents  he  will  wreak  his  mad  wall  like  a 
Caligula  of  the  nursery.  I  have  seen  a  child,  he  says,  who 
asked  to  have  the  house  upset,  who  would  play  Mahomet  to 
the  mountain,  and  set  down  the  impotence  of  his  slaves  as 
sheer  rebellion.  The  child,  then,  must,  when  the  occasion 
comes,  submit  to  the  inexorable  yoke  of  facts;  but,  generally 
speaking,  he  will  be  accorded  a  measure,  of  liberty  which,  at 
first  sight,  is  only  bounded  when  it  trenches  on  the  liberty  of 
others.  More  liberty,  less  empire ;  that  is,  in  sum,  the  key- 
note. The  earliest  tears  of  a  child  are  prayers;  for  good  or 
bad,  they  are  his  only  means  of  communications,  and  to  ignore 
them  or  treat  them  as  a  crime  is  to  evoke  a  lasting  sense  of 
injustice.  All  this  may  seem  too  trivial  to  occupy  a  philoso- 
pher; but  if  he  did  not  esteem  it  beneath  his  notice,  it  is 
worth  ours  too,  because  it  serves  to  correct  the  impression  of 
severity  which  a  less  particular  scrutiny  undoubtedly  creates. 
That  is  far  enough  from  Rousseau's  mind.  'Why,'  he  rather 
asks  of  parents  at  large,  'why  destroy  the  happiness  of  those 
little  innocents  during  the  brief  years  which  slip  away  so  fast?' 
All  this  time  the  hardening  process  is  going  on.  Rousseau 
certainly  makes  a  great  mistake  in  wishing  to  accustom  his 
young  charge  to  the  sight  and  touch  of  things  which  are  abso- 
lutely revolting  in  themselves,  whether  it  is  done  by  degrees 
or  not,  for  acquaintance  with  what  is  hideous  and  startling 
must  either  unduly  blunt  the  sensibilities  or  shatter  the  nerves, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  an  ordered  irregularity  in  meals, 
bedtime,  and  length  of  sleep,  so  that  nothing  may  be  the  result 
of  habit  and  everything  of  actual  need,  it  is  plain  that  this  will 
indeed  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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"Scattered  broadcast  over  these  pages,  like  gold  among  tlic 
sand,  are  many  of  those  acute  observations,  those  notes  of 
universal  application,  those  felicitous  illustrations  which  give 
this  book  a  permanent  value  for  those  who  will  set  themselves 
to  read  it.  What  more  happy  in  a  small  way  than  the  com- 
parison of  the  child  who  is  fondly  supposed  to  be  precocious 
to  the  prophet  of  the  almanac?  It  would  be  odd  if  one 
prophecy  did  not  come  true  out  of  hundreds,  and  it  is  equally 
unlikely  that  a  child  should  go  on  talking  nonsense  indefinitely 
without  happening  upon  a  single  jewel  of  speech.  Again,  how 
obvious  when  once  said,  and  yet  how  needful  the  warning,  that 
what  words  mean  to  us  they  may  not,  and  probably  do  not, 
mean  to  the  child;  that  with  him  nothing  must  be  left  to  be 
understood,  or  you  will  find  that  the  world  is  supposed  to  be 
made  of  paper  because  the  globe  is  so.  But  all  this  must  be 
sought  in  the  book  itself.  There  is,  however,  one  scene  which 
ought  to  be  reproduced,  because  it  exposes  so  happily  the 
futility  of  supposing  that  a  child  can  rise  sufficiently  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  his  elders.  It  appears  that  at  a  certain  dinner, 
whereat  our  tutor  was  present,  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  Alexander  was  to  be  rather  blamed  for  his  rashness  or 
applauded  for  his  courage  in  drinking  the  medicine  which  he 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  had  been  prepared  for  his  destruc- 
tion. The  debate  waxed  high;  the  tutor,  who  tells  the  story, 
modestly  nursed  his  own  superiority,  and  only  informs  his 
readers  that,  to  a  man  of  understanding,  Alexander's  merit  of 
course  lay  in  the  practical  assertion  of  his  belief  in  human 
goodness ;  the  />ettt  bonJiomme  was  not  so  reticent,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  courage  rather  than  rashness  amid  acclamations. 
Subsequently  the  tutor,  who  had  his  suspicions,  took  the  boy 
for  a  walk  in  the  park;  all  his  chatter  was  still  of  the  Macedo- 
nian's unprecedented  pluck,  but  wherein  did  he  believe  it  to 
consist?  Merely  in  this:  that  he  had  drunk  a  nasty  dose  at 
one  breath  and  without  changing  countenance. 

"With  all  his  devotion  to  bodily  culture  Rousseau  did  not 
of  course  look  forward  to  having  a  merely  well-developed  ani- 
mal on  his  hands  after  twelve  years'  training.  He  puts  reason 
aside  altogether  for  the  time,  but  he  devotes  himself  untiringly 
to  perfecting  the  senses  in  the  performance  of  their  various 
functions,  without  condemning  his  pupil  to  the  sedentary  life 
which  he  declares  with  justice  to  be  naturally  abhorrent  to 
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youth.  The  sharpening  of  the  senses  being  the  end,  the  more 
particular  branches  of  learning  are  regarded  simply  as  means 
and  quite  devoid  of  any  intrinsic  value.  Thus  we  find  that,  if 
Eitiile  is  to  be  taught  drawing,  it  is  purely  and  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  sympathy  between  hand  and  eye  which  it  fosters. 
With  the  same  object  the  child  shall  be  encouraged  to  disport 
himself  at  tennis  and  billiards,  and  shall  intensify  the  sense  of 
touch  by  playing  various  musical  instruments,  and  by  accus- 
toming himself  to  doing  things  in  the  dark.  Further,  he  shall 
learn  by  experience  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics 
and  hydrostatics,  and,  as  his  reason  grows,  shall  work  out  for 
himself  (for  the  tutor  is  never  to  do  more  than  start  a  train  of 
thought)  the  motion  of  the  earth;  he  shall  learn  to  calculate 
weights,  numbers,  and  distance,  the  relation  which  sight  bears 
to  hearing  and  that  of  smell  to  taste,  in  which  connection 
Rousseau,  who  is  now  bent  on  reality,  takes  occasion  to 
declaim  against  the  common  custom  of  smothering  a  powder 
in  sugar,  because  it  makes  null  and  void  the  wise  dispensation 
of  nature  in  setting  the  nose  as  the  Cerberus  of  the  palate. 
The  Central  African  who  answered  his  European  guest's  objec- 
tion to  dine  off  stinking  fish  by  saying  that  one  does  not  eat 
the  smell,  dealt  in  subtleties  which  do  not  make  our  philoso- 
pher's appeal  less  logical,  however  strained  its  application. 
Such  an  education  as  this  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  town 
life.  Man  is  no  book  for  child  to  read  in,  whether  he  be  the 
man  in  the  street  or  the  man  of  history,  of  the  workings  of 
Avhose  mind  the  historian  says  so  little,  of  his  mere  physical 
actions  so  much.  There  is  no  book,  indeed,  which  is  not  use- 
less at  this  stage,  for  they  offer,  as  yet,  mere  words  without 
ideas.  Memory's  day  too  will  come,  but  not  till  the  light  of 
reason  is  already  above  the  horizon,  for  her  real  province  is  to 
supply  the  raw  material  for  reason  to  work  upon,  the  receipts, 
as  they  have  been  called,  in  the  association  of  which  the  con- 
cept has  its  being.  And  if  the  books  are  valueless,  so  too  is 
the  multiplication  of  languages.  Cornelius  O'Dowd  once  said 
that  no  great  linguist  was  ever  a  great  man,  because  the  art 
consists  not  in  the  mere  adoption  of  words,  but  of  ideas,  in  a 
change  of  mental  attitude,  and  argues  a  want  of  backbone  and 
conviction  in  its  possessor;  so  Rousseau  will  tell  us  that  to 
give  a  child  a  second  language  is  merely  to  double  his  stock  of 
synonyms,  without  adding  to  his  stock  of  ideas. 

"The  boy  is  now  supposed  to  have  reached  his  twelfth  year, 
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and  \vc  have  already  seen  tlic  beginnings  of  the  reign  of  reason. 
Purcl}'  Utopian  as  is  Rousseau's  scheme  as  a  whole  (and  he 
really  owns  to  so  much  himself),  there  is  something  fascinating 
in  its  unshackled  originality,  for  we  may  call  it  original,  though 
Plato  has  been  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  in  the  daring  thor- 
oughness which  will  allow  nothing  to  be  food  for  memory 
which  has  not  been  first  understood,  which  makes  more  bear- 
able the  obvious  artificiality  and  insincerity  of  a  method  in 
which  the  child  is  entrapped  into  lessons  when  he  least  expects 
it,  in  which  the  semblance  of  liberty  conceals  a  real  subjection, 
in  which  stones  are  forever  supplying  sermons,  and  nothing  is 
too  humble  to  point  a  moral.  No  stronger  argument  against 
it,  however,  could  be  found  than  the  picture  of  the  enfant  tcr- 
rible  to  whom  Rousseau  proudly  points  in  vindication  of  his 
theories. 

"So  far  we  have  been  merely  putting  in  the  foundation. 
The  actual  superstructure  is  now  to  be  built  up,  and  Rousseau 
begins  by  casting  about  for  something  which  shall  express 
vividly  the  sort  of  'handiness'  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
important  feature  in  the  education  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  He- 
finds  what  he  wants  in  his  choice  of  a  manual  of  education 
which  is,  not  Aristotle,  nor  Buffon,  but  Robinson  Crusoe.  If 
the  meaning  had  been  obscure  before,  it  would  have  been 
patent  now.  Man  must  be  a  good  citizen,  but  he  must  be  a 
little  republic  in  himself,  independent  and  self-suf^cient  as  if 
he  were  born  to  live  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  the  state  of 
nature.  Whatever  his  station  he  must  learn  a  trade,  for  there 
is  a  solid  resource  in  that,  and  the  more  nearly  it  is  allied  to 
nature  the  more  honorable  it  will  be.  This  clearly  points  to 
agriculture;  but  Emile,  who  was  already  familiar  with  country 
life,  becomes  the  apprentice  of  a  joiner,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  learning  joinery  as  such,  as  to  raise  himself  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  joiner.  The  truly  republican  flavor  with  which  the 
whole  system  of  education  is  tinged  is  shown  not  less  in  the 
work  that  is  done  than  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done. 
Each  man  or  boy  is  the  citizen  above  everything,  the  unit  in  a 
large  society  of  equals,  and  his  work  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an 
individual  production,  but  as  a  contribution,  bad  or  good,  and 
by  whom  made  no  matter,  to  the  common  fund  of  labor. 
Rousseau  has  discountenanced  anything  like  emulation  from 
the  first ;  he  denies  this  stimulus  altogether  now,  and  when 
Emilc  is  preparing  to  take  to  himself  the  praises  of  a  piece  of 
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work  which   is   his  own,  the  tutor   says   coldly,  'The  work  is 
yours,  or  someone  else's;  it  is  none  the  less  well  done.' 

"Nothing  could  point  more  clearly  the  paramount  nature  of 
the  claims  of  society ;  and  at  the  very  end  of  all  when  Einile, 
now  fully  equipped  for  life,  decides  to  cast  in  his  lot  definitely 
with  his  fellow-men,  and  his  decision  is  acclaimed,  still  there 
runs  a  thread  of  antagonism  to  this  dependence  on  man 
throughout  the  book,  as  if  its  writer  were  putting  the  pros  and 
cons  to  himself  no  less  than  to  his  imaginary  pupil.  Elsewhere 
he  calls  on  man,  if  he  would  be  happy,  to  restrict  his  inter- 
course, and  to  put  his  dependence  wholly  on  things  if  he  would 
be  free.  Here  speaks  the  man  whom  the  most  earnest  remon- 
strances of  his  friends  could  not  keep  from  his  well-loved  soli- 
tudes, but  the  obvious  bent  of  his  own  personal  predilections 
does  little  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  teaching,  and  we  shall  see, 
now  that  the  study  of  mankind  is  to  begin,  how  sedulously  he 
nourishes  a  feeling  of  love  and  pity  for  humanity. 

"Human  nature,  unfortunately,  as  Rousseau  knew  it,  would, 
as  he  felt,  have  been  more  likely  to  shock  a  boy  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  a  state  of  pastoral  innocence  than  to  move  his 
sympathy.  As  yet  he  has  not  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
word  ;  but  as  Ulysses  felt  pity  when  he  looked  on  Ajax  dis- 
traught, so  may  a  hint  of  the  mutability  of  human  things 
move  him  to  some  semblance  of  compassion.  Extend  your 
self-love  to  others,  says  Rousseau,  and  it  will  become  a  virtue: 
a  sentiment  which  may  be  Aristotelian,  but  it  is  not  con- 
vincing. 

"If,  however,  innocence  is  to  look  on  worldliness  without 
contempt,  he  must  first  have  taken  to  himself  the  doctrine, 
which  his  tutor  would  have  been  quite  sincere  in  teaching  him, 
that  man  is  naturally  all  that  is  good  though  society  may  be 
all  that  is  bad,  and  that  while  all  collectively  are  contemptible, 
each  individually  calls  for  a  profound  pity.  Let  him  turn  now 
to  history,  and  particularly  let  him  study  in  the  incomparable 
Plutarch  the  behavior  of  the  great  in  the  little  things  of  life, 
for  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  picture  of  the  man  of 
the  market  place  finds  its  balance  and  complement  in  the  inti- 
mate study  of  the  man  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

"The  question  of  religious  instruction  is  too  large  to  enter 
upon  here,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say,  speaking  broadly,  that 
Rousseau  would  envelop  the  idea  of  God  in  a  profound  mys- 
tery, trusting,  with  some  show  of  reason,  to  impress  the  pupil's 
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imagination  more  completely  in  that  way  than  by  any  specific 
teaching.  This,  at  any  rate,  must  suffice  till,  in  the  natural 
course  of  its  expansion,  the  mind  becomes  persistently 
engrossed  with  such  lofty  matters.  His  own  religion,  while 
he  preaches  in  other  things  the  sternest  refusal  to  take  any- 
thing for  granted,  is  strictly  emotional;  he  denies  all  revela- 
tion, as  generally  accepted,  on  a  priori  grounds,  but  practically 
substitutes,  for  his  own  personal  support,  a  revelation  which 
has  no  better  credentials  than  the  cravings  of  his  nature. 
'What!'  he  says,  'if  there  were  but  one  man  in  the  whole 
world,  to  whose  ears  the  word  of  God,  as  revealed,  had  never 
come,  would  that  not  be  enough  to  discredit  it?'  To  which 
we  may  reply  that  his  reliance  on  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as 
the  sign  of  a  beneficent  Maker,  would  be  just  as  completely 
answered  if  there  was  a  single  human  being  in  existence  who 
knew  no  other  world  than  the  Black  Country, 

"But  if  religion  is  to  be  postponed,  some  sheet-anchor  must 
be  found  to  hold  the  frail  bark  from  drifting  on  to  a  lee  shore, 
a  point  which  naturally  did  not  escape  a  too  susceptible  Rous- 
seau, though,  as  he  says  with  much  justice,  the  moral  obliqui- 
ties of  a  young  man  are  much  more  generally  a  concession  to 
opinion  than  the  result  of  any  personal  predisposition.  His 
natural  bent  is  rather  toward  friendship  and  hero-worship;  and 
if,  in  Entile  s  case,  this  tendency  is  not  well  defined,  he  has,  at 
least,  an  absolute  disregard  for  opinion  and  a  large  degree  of 
self-esteem.  Rousseau,  however,  thinks  the  danger  a  real  one, 
and  he  proposes  to  meet  it  doubly,  by  tiring  the  body  and 
preoccupying  the  imagination.  The  first  object  is  to  be 
attained  by  a  persistent  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  the  second  by  chaining  the  roving  fancies  to  an  ideal, 
which  is  endued  with  a  name  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  reality. 
Thus  the  second  expedient  proves  a  little  less  mechanical  than 
the  first,  and  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  the  fault  which 
has  been  our  bane  from  the  very  beginning.  The  meeting 
of  Einile  and  the  real  Sophie  is  the  climax  of  deception ;  it 
resulted  from  an  elaborately  arranged  accident  in  which 
Sophie's  parents  took  part,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  two  young 
people  were  no  more  free  agents  than  if  they  had  been  driven 
to  the  altar  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

"With  the  two  years'  probation  which  tutor  and  pupil  spent 
in  travel  we  need  not  particularly  concern  ourselves.  Their 
study  was  rather  the  societies  which  peopled  the  countries 
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through  which  they  passed  than  the  countries  themselves. 
But  if  this  was  the  purpose  which  the  journey  was  ostensibly 
to  fulfill,  there  was  another  reason  at  the  bottom,  and  that  a 
purely  moral  one.  Mere  physical  pain  has  been  met  and  van- 
quished ;  death  is  regarded  with  something  of  the  indifference 
of  the  savage;  but  the  moral  victory  over  the  passions  has 
still  to  be  won,  for,  so  far,  they  have  been  diverted  rather  than 
faced.  Here  Rousseau  rises,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  prac- 
tice, however  often  in  words,  to  a  higher  level  and  a  purer 
atmosphere  than  we  have  hitherto  been  breathing  in  his  com- 
pany. But  this  is  the  last  touch;  and  in  a  moment  we  find 
him  presenting  to  us  as  his  handiwork  a  man  in  whose  armor 
of  perfection  there  is  no  discoverable  flaw,  who  is  whole  in 
mind  and  body,  full  of  sense,  of  reason,  of  humanity,  pursuing 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  master  of  his  passions,  no  slave  to 
public  opinion,  but  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  friendship,  possessing  every  useful 
talent,  and  many  agreeable  ones.  So  the  catalogue  goes  on; 
it  is  not  new  to  us  as  an  aspiration,  but  it  is  now  presented  to 
us  for  the  first  time  as  an  actuality.  Are  we  to  take  the  artist 
at  his  own  valuation,  or  may  we  not  ask  whether  our  Pygma- 
lion is  justified  in  believing  that  his  marble-cold  creation  is 
now  informed  by  the  breath  of  every  virtue?  Confining  our- 
selves to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  is  it  possible,  we  ask 
in  amazement,  that  a  human  being  whose  mainspring  has  for 
so  long  been  pure  selfishness,  could  ever  be  to  his  fellow-men 
what  Rousseau  would  have  us  believe?  Is  love  of  self  a  quality 
which  needs  but  extension  to  be  love  of  mankind,  or  is  it  not 
rather  something  which  will  brook  no  rival,  but  grows  with  the 
years,  till  it  reigns  undisputed  on  the  throne  of  the  affections? 
Is  he  a  truly  moral  man  who  is  moral  by  habit  rather  than  by 
conviction,  who  has  known  nothing  of  self-restraint  but  impo- 
tence, who  has  curbed  his  anger  because  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
physical  seizure,  who  has  been  truthful  because  a  lie  could 
never  profit  him,  who  has  befriended  his  associates  that  he 
might  be  befriended  in  his  turn,  who  has  lived  for  the  moment 
and  left  the  future  to  itself,  whose  compassion  is  rooted  in 
self-regard,  who  has  had  the  spirit  of  opposition  trampled  down 
in  him,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  quell  it?  All  these  are 
merely  the  virtues  of  passivity,  yet  it  is  Rousseau  himself  who 
asks  how  we  can  be  virtuous  without  a  combat,  or  strong  if  we 
have  not   subdued  weak  nature  to  our  will.     Strange  words 
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those  for  one  who  docs  his  best  to  change  a  moral  being  into 
a  machine.  No!  the  choice  must  be  made  once  for  all; 
morality  stands  on  one  side,  habit  on  the  other,  but  they  can- 
not dwell  under  the  same  roof-tree.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
assume  that  all  means  to  a  good  end  must  be  good,  that  the 
end  will  abide  by  the  pupil,  while  the  means  sink  into  obliv- 
ion, but  habits  cannot  so  easily  be  taken  up  and  discarded, 
points  of  view  shifted,  and  old  lessons  forgot,  as  Rousseau 
implies.  He  deludes  himself  if  he  believes  that  he  has  reached 
his  goal,  for  the  man  whom  he  vaunts  so  confidently  with  his 
many-storied  Tower  of  Virtues  is  like  a  house  that  is  built  on 
the  sands.  Let  the  winds  once  blow  and  the  rain  beat,  and  its 
foundations  will  crumble  from  under  it." 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  BY  CERTIFICATE 
University  of  Nebraska 

The  results  of  my  observation  and  experience,  expressed 
without  much  regard  to  order,  are  as  follows: 

I — In  the  West,  at  least,  very  few  students  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  Commencement.  They  cannot 
afford  two  trips  to  the  university, 

2 — Therefore,  in  the  West,  at  least,  most  students  come  to 
the  September  examinations  rusty,  by  three  months'  vacation, 
and  conscious  of  this  to  a  point  of  loss  of  assurance  and  of 
great  embarrassment. 

3 — In  the  West,  at  least,  it  is  still  quite  impossible  to  hold 
all  entrance  examinations  on  a  given  day.  Students  cannot 
always  afford  to  drop  work  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  or 
come  up  early  in  the  fall. 

4 — Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  some  entrance 
examinations  rather  light,  and  to  trust  much  to  personal 
impressions  of  a  student  and  of  his  work. 

5 — An  examination  conducted  by  a  stranger  to  the  student 
and  his  habit  of  thought  and  to  the  methods  of  his  instruction 
— and  conducted  at  a  time  of  peculiar  embarrassment  to  the 
person  examined — cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  secure  just 
or  adequate  results. 

6 — Such  an  examination  tells  almost  nothing  of  power — 
which  is  far  more  important  than  mere  information. 

7 — Admission  by  certificate  brings  all  parts  of  the  school 
system  together  in  a  helpful  and  stimulating  way. 

8 — It  is  a  recognition  which  ought  to  be  rendered  by  the 
university  to  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  system. 

9 — Students  admitted  by  certificate  have  secured  quite  as 
good  average  standing  as  those  coming  in  by  examination.  If 
there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  former. 

lo — Everything  connected  with  regular  school  work  and 
usual  examinations  favors  a  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  the 
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success,  power,  and  knowledge  of  a  student ;  while  nearly 
every  condition  of  the  university  entrance  examinations  is 
against  such  an  estimate. 

II — The  standard  of  an  institution  is  not  determined  so 
much  by  its  criticism  of  work  done  elsewhere  (examinations) 
as  by  its  own  work. 

12 — The  doors  of  any  institution  may  safely  swing  inward 

quite  easily;  but  it  ought  to  take  hard  work  to  swing  them 

outward. 

James  H.  Canfield 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Williams   College 

In  1876  the  President  of  Williams  College  obtained  from  the 
Trustees  authority  "to  make  such  provision  relating  to  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  college  as  he  deemed  for  the 
interest  of  the  college  and  the  convenience  of  the  applicant." 
Before  this  date  other  New  England  colleges  were  reported  to 
have  introduced  the  method  of  admission  by  certificate,  and 
the  vote  just  cited  was  now  interpreted  as  warranting  its  intro- 
duction here.  The  catalogue  for  1876-77  therefore  announced 
that  "students  who  had  completed  the  full  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  admission  to  this  college, 
might,  by  special  arrangement,  be  admitted  on  certificate  of 
their  instructors." 

It  may  properly  be  said  at  this  point  that  there  was  no 
demand  in  the  Faculty  for  the  new  method.  Probably  a 
majority  did  not  favor  its  introduction,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently at  a  disadvantage  from  the  outset  in  respect  to  the 
attitude  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Faculty  toward  it. 
This  is  an  important  element  in  the  history  of  the  certificate 
method  at  Williams,  as  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  general 
acquiescence  with  which  the  working  of  the  system  is  now 
regarded  and  the  entire  lack  of  any  active  hostility  to  it  in  the 
present  Faculty,  have  come  in  spite  of  an  initial  presumption 
against  it,  and  are  due  to  the  absence  of  the  evil  results  which 
were  apprehended  from  it. 

The  announcement  of  the  catalogue  for  1876-77  was  received 
with  satisfaction,  if  not  by  the  Faculty,  certainly  by  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
students  preparing    for    college.     In   1877,   the   first    year   in 
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which  the  new  method  was  applied,  two-thirds  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  entered  by  certificate.  Five  years  later  the  propor- 
tion was  three-fourths,  while  for  several  years  past  it  has  been 
stationary  at  about  eighty  per  cent. 

At  first  the  metli/)d  was  not  adequately  systematized  or 
restricted,  and  some  poor  material  reached  the  college  in  con- 
sequence, but  the  Faculty  began  at  once  to  introduce  various 
checks  and  safeguards.  From  year  to  year  changes  were  made 
in  the  regulations  which  helped  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
poorly  fitted  men,  and  we  now  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence 
that  we  get  no  larger  proportion  of  imperfectly  prepared 
students  by  this  method  than  we  should  get  by  examination. 
Some  such  men  do  secure  admission  even  by  the  examination 
system  at  every  college. 

In  brief,  our  usage  is  this:  The  right  to  send  students  by 
certificate  is  not  granted  to  any  private  tutor.  It  is  not  thrust 
upon  any  school,  but  is  given  .to  those  schools  only  which 
apply  for  it.  It  is  given  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  after  the 
credentials  of  the  school  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  < 
the  proper  ofificers  of  the  Faculty.  These  credentials  must 
show  that  the  school  has  a  suitable  course  of  study  preparatory 
to  college,  and  that  it  devotes  an  adequate  length  of  time  to 
the  several  subjects  of  the  course.  The  school  must  have  had 
successful  experience  in  preparing  boys  for  college,  or  it  must 
offer  such  evidence  of  its  standing,  in  addition  to  the  creden- 
tials above  mentioned,  as  will  create  a  presumption  in  its  favor 
such  as  to  warrant  giving  it  a  trial.  The  certificate  must  show 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  principal  subjects,  and  if  tke 
time  is  less  than  the  permitted  minimum  the  student  is 
required  to  be  examined  in  that  subject  though  the  rest  of  the 
certificate  is  accepted.  This  regulation  is  enforced  in  several 
cases  every  year. 

Certificates  are  accepted  only  for  the  preparatory  require- 
ments and  never  for  any  part  of  the  college  course. 

As  regards  the  dishonest  use  of  the-  certificate  right  by- 
schools  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  probably  been  no  case  in 
our  experience  in  which  the  teacher  has  designedly  taken 
advantage  of  the  system  to  abuse  it.  There  has  occasionally 
been  a  case  which  created  some  misgivings  as  to  the  teacher's 
honesty,  but  even  then  there  has  been  no  clear  evidence  that 
he  was  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  lack  of  judgment.  In 
general  it  may  be   safely  assumed  that  the    masters  of  the 
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preparatory  schools  arc  honorable  men,  and  that  they  will  not 
take  advantage  of  their  certificate  right  in  order  to  foist  upon 
the  college  students  clearly  unfit  for  admission.  They  are  also 
intelligent  men  and  know  that  such  a  procedure  would  be 
impolitic  as  well  as  dishonorable,  since  it  would  necessarily 
discredit  them  and  their  schools  both  with  the  college  officers 
and  with  their  own  patrons. 

Setting  aside,  then,  intentional  dishonesty  in  issuing  certifi- 
cates as  occurring  too  rarely  to  require  any  consideration,  it 
must  be  frankly  conceded  that  masters  of  schools  are  some- 
times too  lenient  in  giving  boys  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
so  issuing  certificates  in  their  behalf.  The  teacher  hopes  that 
the  more  stimulating  influence  of  college  competition  and  the 
absence  of  home  distractions  will  tend  to  develop  the  student's 
ambition  and  capacity,  and  thus  enable  him  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  in  college  than  he  has  reached  in  school.  Sometimes 
the  teacher's  leniency  is  justified  by  the  result.  More  often  it 
is  not  justified,  and  the  sifting  and  eliminating  process  which 
goes  on  here,  and  presumably  elsewhere,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  college  course,  is  the  necessary  effort  to  throw  out 
material  which  has  entered  by  certificate,  but  which  proves 
unfit  for  retention,  just  as  in  some  other  colleges  the  same 
process  results  in  eliminating  similar  material  which  has 
slipped  through  the  examination  gates  in  spite  of  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  gate-keepers. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Williams  College  to  give  each  student 
every  reasonable  opportunity  to  justify  his  retention  in  college. 
He  is  dealt  with  patiently  and  considerately,  but  when  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  fitted  for  a  successful  college 
career  the  experiment  is  ended  without  delay.  This  policy 
must  show  the  teacher  upon  whose  certificate  the  dismissed 
student  was  received,  the  necessity  for  greater  care  in  issuing 
certificates.  It  is  more  of  a  disgrace  to  be  dropped  from  col- 
lege than  to  be  kept  at  school  a  year  longer,  and  at  least  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  greater  disgrace  must  rest  on  the 
teacher  through  whose  bad  judgment  it  was  brought  about. 

If,  however,  the  school  continues  to  send  crude  material  and 
does  not  respond  to  the  suggestions  of  more  thorough  work 
and  of  greater  care  in  issuing  certificates,  the  certificate  right 
may  be  withdrawn.  In  extreme  cases  it  would  be  withdrawn 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  desired  end  can,  however, 
generally  be  reached  in  other  ways,  and  hence  the  revocation 
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of  the  right  is  rare.     It  is  held  in  reserve  to  be  exercised  when 
milder  measures  fail. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  defense  of  the  certificate  system 
that  it  does  not  abrogate  examinations  for  admission.  It 
simply  shifts  the  place  from  the  college  to  the  school.  It  is 
upon  the  results  of  examinations  and  of  other  school  processes 
that  certificates  are  based.  And  it  hardly  needs  argument  to 
show  that  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  teacher,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  observation  and  scrutiny  of  a  class  in  examination 
and  recitation,  has  wider  and  better  data  on  which  to  base  a 
judgment  of  a  boy's  fitness  for  college  than  can  be  secured 
from  the  necessarily  hurried  entrance  examinations  at  the 
college  itself. 

This  statement  has  obviously  taken,  in  the  main,  the  form 
of  defense  of  the  certificate  system  rather  than  of  active 
advocacy  of  it.  The  aim  is  to  show  that  the  experience  of 
Williams  College  does  not  bear  out  the  frequent  contention 
that  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  more  than  counterbal- 
ance its  advantages,  and  that  the  tendency  of  it  is  necessarily 
to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  college  in  comparison 
with  admission  by  examination. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  so  obvious  as  to  require 
no  cataloguing.  To  it  is  to  be  credited  an  immense  saving  of 
nervous  strain  to  the  candidates  for  admission,  and  of  weari- 
some and  thankless  drudgery  to  the  examiners. 

O.  M.  Fernald 
Williams  College, 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,    MASS. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Lernen  und  Forschen.  Rede  beim  Antritt  des  Rectoratsan  Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat  zu  Berlin,  gehalten  am  15  October,  1892,  von  RuDOLi'ii  Virchow. 
Berlin  :   llirschwald,  1892,  S.  27.     Price  I  m. 

The  Aula  of  Berlin's  great  university  has  been  dignified  by 
many  noble  orations,  and  this  one  by  the  great  scientist  who 
is  the  Rector  for  the  present  year  is  as  earnest  in  tone,  as 
elevated  in  spirit,  and  as  eloquent  in  expression  as  any  that 
have  preceded  it.  Two  lines  of  thought,  one  main  and  one 
subordinate,  run  through  the  address.  The  former  is  that  the 
university  exists  not  merely  to  teach  what  is  known,  but  to 
explore  new  fields  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  such  exploration 
and  a  proficiency  in  it  in  the  student  body.  The  latter  is 
that  Lcrnfreiheit,  the  liberty  of  the  student  to  do  what  he 
chooses  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes,  has  been  allowed  to 
go  too  far,  and  now  seriously  threatens  the  good  name  of  the 
university. 

On  the  last  named  point  more  is  implied  than  expressed  ; 
but  the  reader  who  knows  what  has  been  going  on  at  some  of 
the  German  universities  during  the  past  ten  years,  sees  clearly 
enough  that  Professor  Virchow  means  that  university  legisla- 
tion must  correct  the  evils  of  Lcrnfreiheit  if  warnings  and 
exhortations  such  as  his  are  not  promptly  heeded.  He  traces 
the  various  stages  of  the  development  through  which  student 
privileges  have  come  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  shows  that 
"dcr  Student  ist  nun  in  vollem  Sinne  dem  biirgcrlichcn  Rccht 
unterstellt;  er  ist  ein  Burger."  His  business  is  therefore  to 
devote  himself  to  study,  and  not  to  waste  the  early  semesters 
in  mere  social  enjoyment  and  in  the  ostentatious  use  of  tradi- 
tional privileges  and  exemptions.  "  'Akadcmische  Freiheit,'  " 
says  Professor  Virchow,  "bedeutet  nicht  'Freiheit  im  Nichts- 
thun,'  nicht  'Freiheit  im  Vergnugcn  oder  in  der  Befriedigung 
der  Leidenschaften,'  sondern  'Zrr^freiheit.'" 

The  author's  reason  for  dwelling  upon  this  point  with  such 
emphasis  is  not,  however,  a  mere  disciplinary  or  administrative 
one.       He  goes  deeper,   and  points   out  that    if    LcrnfreiJieit 
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is  abused  the  student  can  never  become  an  investigator;  at 
most  he  will  be,  during  the  later  semesters,  a  learner  cram- 
ming facts  for  examination  purposes.  The  ideal  university 
career,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in  which  the  earlier  portion  is 
spent  in  acquiring  a  thorough  grounding  in  some  department 
of  knowledge,  in  order  that  the  power  of  independent  research 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  for  training  later. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  address  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  power  to  investigate,  as  it  shows  itself  in  university 
students.  Professor  Virchow  claims,  as  Americans  do,  that 
the  school  curriculum  is  not  so  organized  and  administered  as 
to  develop  fully  the  child's  curiosity,  which  lies  at  the  base  of 
all  scientific  research.  Something  is  done,  he  admits,  in  this 
direction,  but  not  enough.  Mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
the  natural  sciences,  with  their  rich  content  and  their  well- 
developed  and  amply  tested  methods,  form  a  "golden  triad," 
on  which  our  Western  culture  rests,  and  from  which  the  high- 
est educational  results  may  yet  be  obtained.  Through  them 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university  must  appeal  to  the  inborn 
curiosity  of  the  young,  and  on  them  must  the  university  chiefly 
depend  for  the  stimulus  and  direction  that  is  to  make  it  and 
keep  it  not  merely  "eine  Anstalt  zum  Lernen,"  but  also  "eine 
Anstalt  zum  Forschen." 

N.  M.  B. 


Psychology  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching— By  Joseph  Baldwin,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xiv,  381.     Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Sully  says  that'  "the  real  business  of  the  teacher  of 
pedagogy  is  to  take  principles  from  the  psychologist,  and  to 
clothe  them  with  concrete  arfd  practical  illustrations";  but  the 
reader  will  not  find  this  ideal  carried  out  in  Dr.  Baldwin's  book 
— one  of  the  most  recent  volumes  in  the  International  Educa- 
tion series,  edited  by  Dr.  Harris.  It  contains  but  few  attempts 
to  clothe  psychological  principles  with  concrete  and  practical 
illustrations.  It  is  an  effort  to  derive  pedagogical  aphorisms 
from  an  old  psychology  that  is  loaded  down  with  metaphysical 
speculation.  These  aphorisms  are  generally  very  good  as  far 
as  they  go;  but,  in  the  absence  of  concrete  illustrations,  there 
is  the  danger  that  the  young  student  will  memorize  them  and 
imagine  he  has  acquired  all  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  teacher's  work. 
'  Educational  Review,  IV :  321. 
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In  the  article  already  quoted  Mr,  Sully  says:  "Let  us  take 
the  well-known  laws  of  memory,  such  as  the  effects  of  interest, 
repetition,  and  association.  These  are  indubitably  laws  of  the 
very  widest  operation.  They  happen,  moreover,  to  be  the 
formulation  of  truths  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  educated  people,  and  hence  are  apt  to  strike  the 
student  as  commonplace.  Yet  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that 
almost  any  school  you  chanced  to  enter  would  supply  you  with 
examples  of  the  violation  of  these  simple  self-evident  princi- 
ples." Immediately  on  reading  this  I  turned  to  Dr.  Baldwin's 
volume  in  the  hope  of  finding  explicit  directions  as  to  how 
these  "self-evident  principles"  are  to  be  applied  in  teaching. 
Instead,  I  found  such  rules  as  these:  "Lead  your  pupils  to 
study  science,"  "Lead  your  pupils  to  study  history  and  litera- 
ture," "Reading,  language-lessons,  music,  manners,  and  morals 
must  be  so  taught  as  to  educate  memory  as  well  as  the  other 
capabilities,"  "Doing  educates  memory."  Admonitions  of  this 
kind  are  practically  useless;  but  such  are  Dr.  Baldwin's  appli- 
cations of  psychology  to  the  art  of  teaching.  Moreover,  the 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  the  latest  results  of  biological  research ;  it  tacitly  assumes 
that  all  children  develop  alike,  and  furnishes  no  guidance  for 
the  training  of  individuals  who  vary  from  the  normal,  or 
rather,  the  ideal  type;  while  of  the  pathology  of  mind  it 
knows  nothing. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  from  which  the  book 
may  be  pronounced  useful — as  a  guide  or  an  aid  to  introspec- 
tion. The  importance  of  introspection  is  too  often  depreciated 
by  the  physiological  psychologists,  and  Dr.  Harris  does  well  to 
call  attention  in  his  preface  to  the  danger  of  neglecting  this 
most  important  method  in  psychological  investigation.  "We 
apperceive,"  he  says,  "to  use  the  new  technical  word  for  this 
act  of  recognition  and  interpretation  of  what  is  perceived  by 
what  is  known  before — we  apperceive  plants  and  animals  by 
referring  their  actions  and  manifestations  to  inward  selves 
analogous  to  our  own."  More  than  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  in  order  to  show  the  utility  to  the  teacher  of  cultivating 
the  habit  of  mental  introspection.  For  this  purpose  the  young 
teacher  needs  a  map  of  the  mind,  just  as  a  traveler  requires  a 
map  of  an  unknown  country.  Dr.  Baldwin's  book  serves  this 
purpose  fairly  well. 

W.  H.  M. 
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A  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Present)— By 
B.  C.  Burt,  A.  M.,  some  time  Decent  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Clark 
University.  In  two  volumes.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xii, 
368;  viii,  321.     Price  $4.00. 

One  naturally  opens  a  work  in  English  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  particularly  one  on  the  history  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, with  interest.  Morris'  translation  of  Ueberweg  is  fit  for 
reference  only,  and  Erdmann's  three  large  volumes  are  in  the 
same  category.  The  student  who  needs  a  manual  or  outline 
with  which  to  follow  his  teacher's  lectures,  can  use  Zeller's 
Outlines  so  long  as  the  ancient  philosophy  alone  is  under  dis- 
cussion. But  from  the  closing  of  the  schools  by  Justinian  on, 
there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  want  is  widely  felt  that  American  publishing  houses  are 
now  bringing  out  translations  of  the  excellent,  though  very 
different,  books  by  Windelband  and  Falckenberg.  Why  no 
one  has  translated  Weber's  admirable  Histoire,  which  gives  a 
capital  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  in  one  vol- 
ume of  moderate  size,  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Burt's  book  is  in  two  volumes  would,  in 
any  case,  be  a  drawback  to  its  general  use ;  but  it  has  more 
grievous  faults  than  this.  It  lacks  any  clearly  defined  control- 
ling principle  in  its  arrangement,  it  lacks  proportion,  and  it  is 
not  well  executed.  Probably  anyone  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  will  admit  that  Kant  is  its  cen- 
tral figure;  that  the  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Hume 
from  those  of  Locke  and  the  doctrines  of  Leibniz  from  those 
of  Descartes  must  be  traced  and  their  opposition  shown 
before  Kant  can  be  understood  and  interpreted ;  that  modern 
German  philosophy  is  best  expounded  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  relation  to  Kant ;  and  that  English  associationism  and  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  are  vitally  connected  with  Hume.  In 
such  a  framework  as  this  the  various  minor  movements  take 
their  natural  places,  and  the  whole  of  the  grand  drama  is  visi- 
ble, in  outline  at  least,  to  the  student.  But  if  Kant  is  more 
important  than  Comte  and  Hume  than  Hobbes,  the  reader 
will  not  easily  learn  the  fact  from  Mr.  Burt.  A  few  more 
pages,  perhaps,  are  devoted  to  the  one  than  to  the  other,  but 
that  is  all.  Even  the  type  used  to  mark  the  grand  and  the 
minor  divisions  of  the  book  is  the  same. 

Not  only  is  there  no  clear-cut  and  easily  understood  arrange- 
ment, but  there  is  no  proper  proportion  in  the  treatment  of 
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the  persons  whose  names  and  works  are  mentioned.  Indeed 
some  of  these  persons  find  themselves  in  a  summary  history 
of  philosophy  for  the  first  time. 

The  writer's  style,  also,  is  neither  attractive  nor  consistent. 
Its  unevenness,  indeed,  is  alluded  to  in  the  preface  and 
ascribed  to  the  large  part  played  by  quotations,  direct  and 
indirect.  But  a  history  of  philosophy,  however  brief,  need  not 
be  a  repctitoriuni,  as  Zeller,  Windelband,  Falckenberg,  and 
Weber — mentioned  above — amply  demonstrate. 

In  short,  Mr.  Burt  has  made  a  book  which,  while  abounding 
in  facts,  is  badly  arranged  and  painfully  lacking  in  interpreta- 
tion.    To  crown  all,  it  has  no  index. 

N.  M.  B 


The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle— Translated  with  an  Analysts  and 
Critical  Notes — By  J.  E.  C.  Wei.ldon,  M.  A.,  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School. 
New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co  ,  1892,  pp.  Ixvii,  352.     Price  $2.00. 

This  English  version  of  one  of  the  world's  classics  has  been 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  for  some  time.  Mr.  Welldon's 
undoubted  success  in  translating  the  Rhetoric  and  the  Poli- 
tics, led  to  the  highest  expectations  being  entertained  regard- 
ing his  Ethics.  Without  descending  to  minute  philological 
details,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that,  from  a  pedagogic  point  of 
view,  these  expectations  are  not  disappointed.  The  transla- 
tion is  clear  and  fluent,  and  the  interpretation  of  technical 
terms  is,  as  a  rule,  admirable.  The  difificulties  of  translating 
Aristotle  are  well  known,  but  the  student  who  tests  Mr.  Well- 
don's work  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  some  others  who  have 
attempted  the  same  task,  will  almost  certainly  be  ready  to 
compliment  him  on  his  skill  in  surmounting  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  attempt,  beginning  with  Socra- 
tes and  ending  with  Plotinus,  to  formulate  a  system  of  ethics 
that  should  rest  upon  a  rational  interpretation  of  life  and  of 
man's  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  is  the  most  deter- 
mined and  most  exhaustive  in  all  history.  The  conditions  of 
civilization  contributed  to  make  it  so.  This  fact,  combined 
with  Aristotle's  own  marvelous  insight  into  human  nature  and 
his  power  of  analyzing  it,  has  kept  the  Nicomachean  ethics 
before  the  world  from  the  time  of  its  composition  to  our  own. 
It  is  as  rich  in  suggestion  as  it  ever  was,  and  in  Mr.  Welldon's 
fine  translation  may  still  be  read  and   pondered  by  thousands 
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of  readers,  to  whom,  while  in  the  Greek,  it  is  a  sealed  book. 
The  analysis  that  precedes  the  translation  is  especially  com- 

plete  and  well  arranged. 

■  N.  M.  B. 


Berghaus'  Physikalischer  Atlas.  Dritte  Ausgabe.  75  Karten  in  Sieben 
Abteilungen.  Herausgegaben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Herm.  Berghaus.  Gotha  : 
Justus  Perthes,  1892.     Price  88  marlcs. 

The  modern  library,  public  or  private,  is  rich  in  books  of 
reference.  No  student's  collection  is  complete  without  its 
quota  of  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  atlases,  both  general 
and  special.  Of  late  years  these  great  indexes  of  knowledge 
have  become  marvelously  accurate  and  comprehensive,  and 
now  amply  fulfill  Bacon's  dream  of  a  Pansophia.  No  one  of 
these  great  works  is  more  scientific  in  plan  and  execution,  or 
more  fruitful  in  suggestion  than  Berghaus'  atlas,  which  has 
been  well  known  for  two  generations. 

The  third  edition,  which  was  published  a  few  months  ago, 
is  the  highest  type  of  German  cartography.  The  drawing  is 
clear  and  fine,  the  symbolism  plain,  and  the  color  work  almost 
faultless.  Altogether  there  are  514  maps,  large  and  small, 
displaying  the  facts  concerning  the  geology,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  and  magnetism  of  the  earth,  together  with  the 
distribution  of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings  over  its  sur- 
face. The  Physikalischer  Atlas  is  a  necessary  supplement  of 
the  geographical  and  statistical  atlas,  and  no  scholar,  much 
less  a  teacher  of  history  or  geography  or  natural  science, 
will  willingly  be  without  a  copy  of  it  on  his  shelves. 

N.  M.  B. 


An  Introduction  to  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy— By  Dascom 
Greene,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute.    Boston:  Ginn&  Co.,  1892,  pp.  149.     Price  $1.60. 

This  little  volume  is  prepared  for  students  "who  wnsh  to 
begin  the  study  of  spherical  and  practical  astronomy,  and  who 
are  prepared  to  do  so  by  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
several  branches  of  mathematics  and  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  astronomy."  An  introductory  chapter  of  definitions 
and  a  discussion  of  the  pole,  zenith,  star  triangle,  are  followed 
by  chapters  on  conversion  of  time,  transit  instrument,  sextant, 
determination  of  time,  longitude,  latitude,  azimuth,  figure  and 
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dimensions  of  the  earth,  an  appendix  on  the  method  of  least 
squares,  and  a  small  collection  of  tables.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  book  treats  of  astronomy  as  applied  to  geodesy 
rather  than  of  practical  astronomy  in  general.  With  this 
limitation  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. The  amount  of  mathematics  required  is  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  college  student  gets  in  his  regular  course.  The 
explanations  are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
topics  discussed  is  generally  rigorous  and  complete  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Of  course  many  things  are  necessarily  omitted  in  a 
book  of  such  small  size,  but  enough  is  given  to  give  the 
beginner  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  discussed, 
and  of  the  methods  of  handling  them.  Larger  works,  like 
Chauvenet,  are  too  bulky  and  extended  for  the  beginning 
work  of  the  average  student.  The  book  gives  quite  as  much 
as  can  be  mastered  by  the  undergraduate  in  the  time  usually 
allotted    to  the  subject. 

Errors  seem  to  be  very  few,  but  attention  should  be  called 
to  a  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  of  p.  41.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mayer's  equation  for  the  reduction  of  transit 
observations,  the  author  says  that  observations  of  four  stars 
are  sufificient  to  give  the  clock  correction  and  the  three  instru- 
mental constants,  as  each  star  gives  an  equation  involving  the 
four  unknown  quantities.  The  complete  solution  of  such  a 
series  of  equations  is  impossible,  as  any  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  azimuth  and  level  terms  results  in  the  elimination  of  the 
clock  correction  term  at  the  same  time.  The  equations  are  not 
independent,  owing  to  relations  existing  between  the  coefifi- 
cients.  If  the  clock  correction  is  sought  for,  either  the  azimuth 
or  level  correction  must  be  independently  determined  and 
applied  before  the  solution  of  the  equations  of  condition. 

The  addition  of  a  short  account  of  Sumner's  method  of 
determining  latitude  and  longitude  by  circles  of  position  is 
desirable  in  view  of  the  present  extensive  use  of  the  method. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  one  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  astronomy  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  geodesy,  and  it  will  doubtless  meet 
with  success. 

Malcolm  McNeill 

Lake  Forest  University, 

Lake  Forest,  Ilx. 
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EDITORIAL 

During  the  absence  from  the  country  of  the  Editor-in-chief, 
the  responsibility  for  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  EDUCA- 
TIONAL Review  devolves  upon  Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell. 


Mr.  Oilman's  seventeenth  annual  report  as  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university  records  continued  progress  in  many 
directions.  A  much-needed  new  building,  to  be  known  as 
McCoy  Hall,  is  in  process  of  erection.  It  will  provide  an 
assembly  room,  faculty  rooms,  and  ample  accommodations  for 
the  seminaries  in  the  various  departments  of  language,  history, 
and  philosophy.  The  central  library  and  reading  room  will  be 
placed  on  the  top  floor  and  lighted  from  above.  The  trustees 
are  able  to  erect  this  building  because  of  the  bequest  of  the 
late  John  W.  McCoy. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the 
university,  from  the  securities  given  to  it  by  the  founder,  is 
less  than  it  was  by  the  sum  of  $75,000  annually.  Yet  the 
needs  of  the  institution  increase  every  year.  It  is  perhaps 
expecting  too  much  from  human  vanity  to  hope  that  before 
our  American  millionaires  found  any  more  institutions  bearing 
their  own  names,  they  will  provide  adequately  for  the  univer- 
sities already  in  existence  and  doing  effective  work.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  is  especially  deserving  in  this  respect,  for  it  has 
led  the  way  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
scholarship,  and  exerted  an  influence  for  good  not  measured  by 
the  limits  of  a  continent  or  a  hemisphere.  If  the  funds  that 
went  to  found  Clark  university,  at  Worcester,  for  example,  or 
one-half  of  those  that  have  been  poured  into  the  lap  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  had  been  added  to  the  endowments  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  their  value  would  have  been  multiplied 
many  times. 

During  the  year  the  Johns  Hopkins  academic  staff  numbered 
65  teachers.  The  students  enrolled  amounted  to  547,  of  whom 
337,  representing  146  colleges,  had  already  taken  an  academic 
degree.     During  the  year  41  candidates  received  the  degree  of 
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bachelor  of  arts  and  37  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The 
department  of  history  and  political  science  under  Dr.  Adams 
attracted  the  largest  number  of  students  (165),  but  physics 
under  Professor  Rowland,  chemistry  under  Professor  Remsen, 
and  German  under  Dr.  Wood  followed  close  behind  with  138, 
135,  and  121  respectively. 

The  trustees,  after  consulting  the  Board  of  university  studies, 
have  adopted  an  academic  costume,  difTering  in  minor  details 
only  from  that  prescribed  at  Columbia  college.  Every  doctor  of 
philosophy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  will  hereafter  be  entitled  to 
wear,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  a  black  gown  and  a  hood  of  black 
silk  lined  with  scarlet  silk  and  edged  with  gold.  Every  bach- 
elor of  arts  will  be  entitled  to  wear  a  black  gown  and  a  hood 
of  black  stufY,  lined  with  white  silk  and  edged  with  dark  blue. 


Signor  Martini,  the  successor  of  Professor  Villari  in  the  Ital- 
ian ministry  of  public  instruction,  has  submitted  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  programme  of  reforms  in  the  educational  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom.  He  proposes  first  to  establish  a  scuola 
nnica  di  cultiira  gcncrale,  which  will  follow  after  an  elementary 
school  course  of  five  years  duration.  This  new  type  of  insti- 
tution will  combine  some  characteristics  of  the  lower  classes 
in  the  present  gynnasio  with  some  of  those  of  the  technical 
schools.  The  course  will  be  three  years  in  length  and  the  same 
for  both  sexes.  It  will  serve  as  a  preparation  both  for  the 
work  of  the  higher  schools  and  for  practical  life,  inasmuch  as 
manual  training  will  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  The 
scuola  unica  is  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munes with  the  assistance  of  a  subsidy  from  the  state.  Those 
of  its  graduates  who  are  able  to  proceed  farther  will  enter  the 
five-year  course  of  the  licco  gynnasio.  The  elective  system, 
with  certain  restrictions,  is  to  be  introduced  here  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  pursue  that  course  of  study  which  is  best 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  future  occupations. 

The  tendency  all  over  Europe  to  break  up  the  solidarity  of 
the  secondary  school  course  is  very  significant.  It  means  an 
approximation  to  the  American  college  system  with  its  wide 
range  of  studies  and  increasing  freedom  of  choice  among  them. 
The  effort  sometimes  made  to  compare  the  college  to  the 
German  gymnasium,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly,  is  futile.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  the  German  gymnasium  will  take  on 
many  features  of  the  college. 
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The  inauguration,  on  January  17,  of  Dr.  Charles  Kendall 
Adams  as  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  that  rapidly  growing  institution. 
The  alumni  were  present  in  large  numbers,  nearly  every  impor- 
tant town  in  the  State  being  represented,  while  delegations 
from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  other  neighboring 
cities  of  the  Northwest  showed  how  far-reaching  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  university.  The  State  ofificers  were  interested 
auditors,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  in  session  at 
Madison,  were  present  in  force.  The  exercises  lasted  upward 
of  three  hours,  yet  so  uniformly  excellent  were  the  addresses 
that  the  audience  do  not  appear  to  have  tired  of  them,  and  the 
newspaper  reports  are  unanimously  glowing.  With  the  legis- 
lature present,  and  the  financial  needs  of  the  university  great, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  keynote  of  the  speeches  should 
have  been  an  appeal  for  substantial  appropriations.  From  the 
opening  prayer  to  the  benediction  this  was  the  uppermost 
thought  of  each  person  on  the  programme.  Chief  among  the 
addresses  of  welcome  was  that  of  Dr.  John  C.  Freeman,  who 
spoke  for  the  faculty.  Most  happy,  too,  were  the  cordial 
remarks  of  President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  "the  sister  universities."  Governor 
Peck,  speaking  for  the  commonwealth,  declared  that  "a  univer- 
sity endowed  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  tax-payers  is  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  any  endowed  by  private  subscription."  Other 
addresses  were  for  the  alumni,  the  students,  and  the  regents. 
The  inaugural  address,  by  President  Adams,  on  "The  univer- 
sity and  the  State"  was  a  sound  and  scholarly  presentation  of 
the  subject.  There  are  prevalent,  he  said,  two  ideas  in  regard 
to  higher  education.  The  one  is  that  private  endowments 
may  safely  be  left  to  care  for  the  interests  of  advanced  educa- 
tion of  every  kind;  the  other  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  foster  and  support  education  in  all  its  grades,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Wisconsin  is  committed  to  the 
latter  view,  and  indeed  this  has  been  the  generally  accepted 
view  in  the  West,  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Adams  pointed  out  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  edu- 
cational transition.  There  is  coming  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  to  be  a  distinct  difference  between  the  college  and  the 
university.  The  State  universities  must  be  a  part  of  this  move- 
ment;  but  with  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  instruction 
there    is  an  embarrassment    not   to  be    overlooked — that  of 
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increased  expense.  The  number  of  subjects  taught  in  a  mod- 
ern university  is  tenfold  greater  than  in  the  old  college,  and 
the  cost  of  material  equipment  far  in  excess  of  this  ratio. 
Instruction  for  advanced  students  becomes  more  and  more 
costly,  and  the  State,  if  it  wishes  its  children  well  taught,  must 
be  prepared  to  foot  the  bill.  Were  tuition  charged,  it  would 
cost  each  pupil  at  the  Wisconsin  university  $300  per  annum. 
An  incidental  fee  of  $25  only  is  charged,  and  the  State  must 
not  only  make  up  this  difference,  but  supply  buildings  and 
apparatus.  From  this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  an  argument  for 
more  funds  for  the  Wisconsin  university,  and  Dr.  Adams 
closed  with  a  very  plain  statement  to  the  lawmakers  of  what 
he  needed  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  he  was  careful  to  tell 
them  that  the  needs  of  the  institution  would  grow  with  its 
growth,  and  must  be  met  at  each  recurring  session  if  they 
desired  its  high  standard  maintained.  The  prospects  are  that 
they  will  rise  to  the  emergency,  and  prove  the  truth  of  Gov- 
ernor Peck's  dictum. 

Dr.  Adams  assumes  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  university,  as 
it  seventh  president,  under  most  favorable  auspices.  In  1849 
the  institution  had  but  one  professor;  in  1854  it  sent  forth  its 
first  graduates — two  only,  one  of  these  being  present  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Adams.  To-day  there  are  tAvelve 
stately  and  well-equipped  buildings,  fifty-two  professors,  nine- 
teen  instructors,  seven  special  university  extension  lecturers, 
and  over  thirteen  hundred  students,  of  whom  forty  are  taking 
post-graduate  courses.  The  institution  is  making  giant 
strides,  and  is  already  a  close  competitor  with  Ann  Arbor. 
The  prospects  for  a  broad  and  healthy  growth  under  Dr. 
Adams  are  most  encouraging,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted 
in  Wisconsin  that  by  the  close  of  the  century  it  will  give 
instruction  to  full  two  thousand  students. 


Philistinism  is  coming  to  the  front  in  the  Chicago  school 
board.  The  school  management  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  decided  to  recommend  that  after  the  present 
school  year  clay  modeling  studies  be  discontinued.  Superin- 
tendent Lane  did  indeed  pronounce  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
their  continuance;  but  the  member  of  the  committee  who  was 
especially  active  in  urging  the  abolition  of  this  branch  of  work 
— one  is  unwilling  to  gratify  his  evident  desire  to  gain  notori- 
ety by  mentioning  his  name — is  too  great  a  man  to  be  influ- 
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enced  by  the  opinions  of  educational  experts.  "In  view  of 
the  law,"  he  said,  "and  with  the  unmistakable  voice  of  the 
people,  as  evidenced  in  the  public  press  and  by  petitions  and 
letters  sent  to  me,  I  care  no  more  for  the  opinions  of  the 
superintendents  in  opposition  than  for  the  idle  whistling  of 
the  wind."  Of  course  the  general  public  and  the  press  are 
entirely  competent  to  settle  such  simple  questions  as  those 
that  relate  to  the  kind  of  training  best  calculated  to  develop 
the  powers  of  a  child. 

Another  member  of  the  same  school  board  announces  that 
he  proposes  to  introduce  a  resolution  providing  for  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  in  the  appropriations  for  music,  drawing,  and 
physical  culture.  Whether  this  enlightened  policy  will  prevail 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  The  cynical  might  remark  that 
Chicago  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  place  in  the  world  in 
which  to  hold  educational  congresses  next  summer. 


The  announcements  have  been  made  concerning  the  summer 
courses  at  Naas  and  at  Leipsic  for  teachers  of  manual  training. 
At  Naas  the  first  course  begins  on  May  31  and  extends  to  July 
12  ;  the  second  begins  on  August  i  and  ends  on  September  11. 
In  addition  to  practical  work  in  the  Sloyd  room,  the  instruction 
will  include  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  theory  and  history 
of  Sloyd.  The  instruction  is  given  without  cost,  and  the 
necessary  tools  and  materials  are  also  provided  free.  Board 
and  lodging  may  be  had  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  for  the  course. 

Dr.  Goetze's  courses  at  Leipsic  begin  on  June  26  and  July 
31,  respectively,  and  end  on  July  29  and  September  2.  Here 
the  instruction  includes  cardboard  work,  carpentry,  wood- 
carving,  and  both  wood  and  metal  work  suitable  for  rural 
schools.  The  applications  of  manual  training,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  physical  apparatus  and  mathematical  models,  are  also 
indicated.  The  cost  of  a  four  weeks'  course,  including  all 
living  expenses  and  tuition  fees,  is  estimated  at  about  $40. 

At  either  Naas  or  Leipsic  the  American  teacher  will  be  able 
to  pass  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  at  very  slight 
expense. 

A  good  illustration  of  what  a  small  board  of  education, 
unfettered  by  entangling  political  alliances  and  acting  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  its  charge, 
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can  accomplish,  is  furnished  by  the  recent  experience  of  the 
city  of  Patcrson,  N.  J,  When  the  present  board  came  into 
office  in  April,  1892,  the  finances  had  become  disorganized  by 
wanton  extravagance  and  illegal  expenditure,  while  the  standard 
of  teaching,  owing  to  the  lack  of  efiBcient  supervision  and  the 
withering  influence  of  personal  politics,  had  fallen  very  low 
indeed.  In  less  than  a  year  extensive  improvements,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  revolution,  have  been  established.  The  kinder- 
garten, properly  equipped,  has  been  introduced  into  all  the 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  the  primary  course.  Teachers  in 
the  grammar  grades  no  longer  give  instruction  each  one  in  all 
the  subjects  of  a  grade,  but  teach  under  the  departmental 
system.  They  have  become  specialists.  Manual  training  has 
been  put  into  the  grammar  grades,  and  the  training  school  for 
teachers  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  course  of  study  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  a  new  list  of  text-books,  selected 
for  merit  alone,  has  been  adopted.  A  plan  of  instruction  for 
teachers  has  been  carefully  elaborated,  while  supervision  has 
been  made  effective.  "  Real  teaching  and  vital  instruction  as 
contrasted  with  text-book  questioning,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  recent  report  of  the  committee  on  education,  "  have  been 
instituted,  and  altogether  a  new  departure  in  study,  discipline, 
and  instruction  has  been  organized."  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  addition  to  placing  the  finances  of  the  department 
on  a  sound  basis  and  planning  building  operations  on  a  large 
scale.  Paterson  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  in  this  country  in 
which  the  board  of  education,  as  such,  has  made  a  determined 
effort  to  elevate  the  public  schools.  When  such  an  effort  by 
such  a  body  is  honestly  made,  there  is  no  other  agency  so 
powerful.  The  authority  that  holds  the  purse  strings  will 
always  be  the  most  potent.  Hence  it  is  that  the  standard  of 
public  education  in  so  many  of  our  cities  is  low.  Hence  it  is 
that  Ouincy,  Mass.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.^  have  w'on  so  enviable 
a  reputation,  have  set  a  standard  which  other  cities  and  their 
boards  of  education  would  do  well  to  study  and  to  emulate. 


In  the    report  prepared    by  Commissioner    Harris    on    the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  referred  to  last  month, 
there  are  many  wise  and  significant  things.     Among  them  is 
this:    "  It  would  seem  to  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
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defects  of  the  graded  system  as  it  exists,  that  the  abolition  of 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  high  school  wrought  some 
good  for  the  District.  A  dull  mind  has  now  some  chance  of 
trying  his  intellect  on  those  tools  of  thought  which  are  able  in 
some  measure  to  make  up  for  differences  in  talent.  A  dull  boy 
who  has  struggled  through  quadratic  equations  in  algebra,  or 
learned  to  read  Latin,  or  studied  geometry,  has  by  aid  of  those 
powerful  instruments  of  research  distanced  all  the  talented  boys 
of  the  grammar  school.  He  can  perform  mental  problems  that 
they  will  never  be  able  to  solve  until  they  invent  or  master 
such  mathematical  and  philosophic  instruments  for  themselves." 
The  truth  of  this  doctrine  will  be  generally  admitted.  The 
training  that  comes  from  the  study  of  algebra,  geometry,  and 
Latin  will,  it  must  be  conceded,  often  give  the  comparatively 
dull  mind  a  length  of  reach  and  a  strength  of  grasp  that  are 
wanting  in  an  intellect  that  may  be  naturally  brighter  but  is 
less  perfectly  developed.  But  is  this  an  argument  against  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  high  school?  It  it  not  rather 
an  argument  in  favor  of  giving  all  minds,  bright  and  dull  alike, 
an  opportunity  to  sharpen  their  wits  by  using  "  such  mathe- 
matical and  philosophic  instruments,"  before  they  enter  the 
high  school?  If  a  little  Latin,  geometry,  and  algebra  taught 
to  a  dull  boy,  after  he  has  entered  a  high  school,  will  enable  him 
to  "  distance  "  all  his  "  talented  "  companions  in  the  grammar 
school,  they  will  surely  have  a  similar,  if  not  an  equal  effect, 
if  they  are  taught  in  the  grammar  school.  Commissioner 
Harris's  statement,  if  true,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor,  not  of 
abolishing  the  examination  in  question,  but  of  "  enriching  " 
the  grammar  school  course  by  the  introduction  of  those  mind- 
sharpening  studies.  The  examination  for  entrance  to  the  high 
school  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  worthy  of  retention  because 
of  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  school. 


State  Superintendent  Crooker,  of  New  York,  has  adopted  a 
new  regulation  to  govern  the  "  uniform  examinations  for  com- 
missioners' certificates,"  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive 
of  great  good.  The  establishment  by  Superintendent  Draper, 
Mr.  Crooker's  predecessor,  of  "  uniform  examinations "  for 
teachers'  licenses  in  rural  districts,  was  in  itself  a  long  step  for- 
ward. It  elevated  the  profession  of  teaching  and  resulted  in 
improvement  in  the  schools,  because  it  raised  the  standard  of 
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scholarship  required  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  weak 
I)()int  of  the  system  was  in  the  marking  of  the  papers.  This 
work,  Mr.  Draper,  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled,  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
commissioners.  Now,  the  county  commissioners,  while  in- 
cluding in  their  number  many  excellent  men,  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  selected  because  of  their  acquaintance  with  educational 
affairs.  Tiie  office  is  elective,  and  nominations  to  it  are  made 
for  the  most  part  as  a  reward  for  political  services.  To  place 
the  marking  of  papers  in  the  hands  of  political  officers  was  in 
no  small  degree  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  This 
defect  Superintendent  Crooker  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate, 
and  has  now  taken  steps,  at  least  in  part,  to  remedy.  In  a  cir- 
cular recently  issued,  he  uses  these  significant  words :  "  Com- 
missioners are  also  advised  that  in  all  future  examinations  for 
certificates  of  the  first  grade,  all  answer  papers  submitted  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  examination, 
marking,  and  filing."  It  now  remains  for  Superintendent 
Crooker  to  adopt  a  similar  regulation  with  regard  to  the  second 
and  the  third  grade  certificates,  in  order  to  make  the  system  of 
"  uniform  examinations  "  for  teachers'  licenses  in  rural  schools 
completely  effective. 


What  a  commentary  the  action  of  Superintendents  Draper 
and  Crooker  is  on  the  system  of  supervising  rural  schools 
through  officers  elected  because  of  political  services!  Super- 
intendent Draper  took  the  ground,  in  effect,  that  the  county 
commissioners  of  New  York  could  not  be  trusted  to  make 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Superintendent 
Crooker  has  discovered  that  these  officers  cannot  be  in- 
trusted with  the  delicate  duty  of  valuing  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions. The  action  of  these  two  superintendents  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  system.  They  have  made  it  evident,  once 
and  forever,  that  the  supervision 'of  rural  schools  should  be 
divorced  from  politics. 


Mr.  John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  believes  that 
the  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  that  city  is  thoroughly 
bad,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  say  so.  He  sets  forth  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  method  with  characteristic  victor  in  his  last  annual 
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report :  "  The  weakest  point  in  our  school  system  is  the 
method  of  electing  teachers.  If  there  is  any  other  city  in  our 
country  that  has  a  method  so  utterly  opposed  to  all  educational 
principles,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  it.  Without  any  doubt 
whatever,  it  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  purely  a  system  of 
'  personal  patronage.'  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  '  spoils  sys- 
tem '  in  politics.  It  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  civil  service 
reform.  It  took  root  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown 
worse  year  by  year.  .  .  As  places  become  vacant  during 
the  year,  each  director,  in  regular  order,  makes  an  appointment, 
and  by  mutual  understanding  this  appointment  is  absolute, 
the  only  condition  required  being  that  the  nominee  must  be 
the  holder  of  a  legal  certificate.  .  .  Under  this  system  no 
selection  of  the  best  teachers  out  of  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants is  possible.  The  election  of  a  teacher  becomes  merely 
the  personal  opinion  or  personal  favoritism  of  one  man.  Young 
women  who  are  graduates  of  the  High  School  and  Normal 
School  are  reduced  to  a  dead  level  with  young  girls  who  leave 
the  grammar  school  and  in  a  few  months  cram  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination for  a  certificate.  The  most  talented  and  accomplished 
teachers,  coming  here  from  other  cities,  stand  no  chance  of  an 
appointment  on  merit.  School  Directors  are  subjected  to  the 
political  or  personal  'pull '  of  United  States  Senators,  of  Gov- 
ernors and  ex-Governors,  city  officials.  Supervisors,  members 
of  the  county  committee,  political  clubs,  and  active  politicians 
generally."  This  graphic  picture  of  a  method  of  appointing 
teachers,  that  is  a  crime  against  every  sound  fundamental 
principle  of  school  administration,  represents,  unfortunately, 
the  condition  of  many  another  city  school  system  as  well  as 
that  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  every  school  superintendent, 
however,  who  has  the  manliness  to  proclaim  to  his  official 
superiors  and  to  the  world,  the  enormity  of  evils  which  he 
is  obliged  to  observe  but  is  powerless  to  prevent.  Mr.  Swett 
deserves  all  honor  for  the  position  he  has  taken.  The  words  in 
which  he  concludes  his  discussion  of  this  all-important  subject, 
should  be  pondered  by  every  man  who  assumes  the  duties  of 
a  member  of  a  school  board :  "  It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  as 
School  Directors  receive  no  salary  for  their  services,  they  have 
the  right  to  the  personal  patronage  of  appointing  their  friends. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  citizens  who  seek  and  secure  such  an 
oflfice  of  honor  have  no  moral  right  to  prostitute  that  office  to 
selfish  and  personal  ends." 
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At  the  present  writing  the  cabled  accounts  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  in  introducing  the  home  rule  bill  for  Ireland 
make  no  mention  of  any  provisions  for  the  administration  of 
public  education.  And  yet,  next  to  the  great  political  question 
of  the  hour,  there  is  no  matter  that  has  occasioned  so  much 
excitement  and  discussion  in  that  country  during  the  past  six 
months  as  this  very  question  of  public  education. 

The  national  schools  of  Ireland  are  administered  in  part  by 
local  authorities — "  patrons  "  they  are  called — but  chiefly  from 
a  central  office  in  Dublin  controlled  by  commissioners  selected 
to  represent  the  various  religious  denominations.  Hitherto 
religious  instruction  has  been  given  only  under  certain  restric- 
tions. Some  time,  however,  before  the  Conservative  ministry 
went  out  of  office,  Chief  Baron  Palles  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition in  the  board  of  commissioners  to  the  effect  that  when 
one  Protestant  school  and  one  Roman  Catholic  school  have 
existed  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  for  three  years  or 
longer,  all  restrictions  on  giving  religious  instruction  during 
school  hours  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  use  of  religious 
emblems  and  text-books  should  be  allowed.  The  Protestant 
members  of  the  commission,  and  Protestants  in  general, 
regard  this  movement  as  a  direct  attempt  to  establish  gov- 
ernment-supported denominational  schools,  and  have  opposed 
it  with  all  the  means  and  energy  at  their  disposal. 

The  proposal  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  then  went  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his 
approval.  While  consideration  was  pending,  however,  the 
Liberal  government  came  into  power,  and  the  new  Irish  execu- 
tive, on  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Morley,  has 
refused  to  sanction  the  proposed  new  rule.  What  would  be  the 
effect  on  public  education  in  Ireland  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  parliament  empowered  to  legislate  on  all  domestic  affairs, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the 
home  rule  movement. 
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CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 
IN  GERMANY 

The  science  of  pedagogics  in  Germany  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  It  employed 
the  entire  first  half  of  this  century  in  elaborating  safe  theories 
upon  which  to  build  a  tenable  educational  system;  and  now, 
when  its  help  should  be  most  useful  in  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions in  the  highest  degree  urgent  and  important  for  the 
national  culture,  no  one  cares  to  hear  what  it  has  to  say. 
Political  and  religious  interests,  and  the  more  and  more  per- 
emptory demands  of  the  practical  education  that  leads  to  a 
special  calling,  decide  at  the  present  time  all  school  questions 
in  Germany.  It  is  not  difificult  to  understand  how  this  has 
come  about.  Pestalozzi's  pedagogics,  through  which  Fichte, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  supremacy,  predicted  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  nation,  has  become  in  the  hands  of  his  German 
successors  a  very  valuable  system  of  didactics;  in  part,  how- 
ever, it  has  degenerated  into  a  somewhat  spiritless  formalism. 
For  the  decision  of  the  higher  questions  it  has  not  proved 
itself  adapted.  Herbart  pronounced  with  such  emphasis 
against  the  proposition  as  to  the  universal  educational  value 
of  the  ancient  languages,  that  the  higher  education  has,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  turned  against  his  pedagogics.  Her- 
bart's  followers  then  looked  to  the  public  school  {Volksschuie)^ 
but  its  rigid  mechanism  and  one-sided  religious  tendency  did 
not  allow  them  even  here  to  develop  their  theories  fully. 
Only  after  the  director  of  the  Francke  Foundations  {Frankc- 
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sclicn  Stiftungcii)  at  Hallc — O.  I'^rick,  who  died  in  January, 
1892 — had  begun  to  make  Merbart's  system  of  didactics 
available  for  the  higher  education,  did  it  begin  to  find  a  footing 
in  the  gymnasium.  For  the  great  questions  of  the  time,  which, 
since  the  great  war,  have  brought  about  a  remodeling  of  the 
national  education,  this  reform  has  come  too  late.  Germany, 
since  1866  and  1870,  has  become  a  nation.  Where  before  the 
freer  and  more  patriotic  thinkers  among  the  educated  people 
of  Germany  consoled  themselves  with  the  dream  of  a  new  birth 
of  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world,  tlicre  was  now  set  up  a 
palpable  goal  before  which  the  ideal  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
began  to  pale.  Where  formerly,  except  in  a  few  important 
centers  of  trade  and  industry,  the  intellect  of  Germany  turned 
to  abstract  studies,  there  was  now  opened  for  it  in  a  broad, 
practical  domain  a  career  more  compensatory.  This  necessi- 
tates a  change  of  our  entire  system  of  instruction,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  with  safety  that  one-sidedness,  exaggerations,  and 
grievous  errors  will  be  the  result ;  for  a  firmly  founded  peda- 
gogic theory,  which  established  institutions  would  be  able 
to  defend,  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 

The  knowledge  that  the  higher  schools  have  remained 
far  behind  the  public  schools  {J^olksschuloi)  in  didactics, 
created  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1890,  the  "Gymnasial  Seminar." 
The  candidates  for  the  higher  school  service,  who  have  passed 
the  required  examination,  arc  in  Prussia  since  that  date  sent 
to  certain  gymnasia,  particularly  selected  for  this  purpose, 
in  which  they  are  to  learn  the  system  of  instruction  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  and  other  teachers  selected  for  the 
Avork.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  they  are  required  first  to 
attend  the  lessons  of  capable  teachers,  then  to  make  attempts 
at  instruction  on  their  own  account,  and,  lastly,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  science  of  education.  These  exercises 
occupy  a  year;  the  next  3^ear  is  spent  on  trial  in  another  higher 
school.  Thus,  it  is  only  after  having  studied  on  an  average 
four  years  at  the  university,  having  passed  the  state  examina- 
tion, and  having  devoted  two  years  to  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing, that  it  is  decided  whether  the  candidate  is  qualified  as  a 
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teacher.  That  this  sort  of  preparation,  for  the  majority  of 
those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  school 
service,  is  too  costly  and  too  uncertain,  is  apparent  on  the 
surface.  In  other  parts  of  Germany,  however,  but  little  is 
expected  of  this  arrangement.  It  was  formerly  the  duty  of 
the  gymnasium  directors  to  "introduce"  the  candidates  to  the 
work  of  education.  It  was  found  that  this  work  was  done  in 
a  wholly  unsatisfactory  manner.  Why  should  the  very  direc- 
tors who  before  were  unfit  for  this  task  become  qualified 
after  they  had  been  paid  for  their  exertions  a  few  hundred 
marks?  Since  then,  too,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  par- 
ticularly advantageous  effects  of  this  arrangement.' 

Changes  altogether  greater  and  more  comprehensive  were 
next  demanded  of  our  system  of  instruction.  Up  to  this  time 
the  overloading  of  youth  with  abstract  studies,  the  neglect  of 
physical  training,  the  lack  of  regard  for  the  objects  of  practical 
life,  were  the  subjects  of  complaint.  Then  these  complaints 
were  included  in  the  one  comprehensive  charge :  Our  JiigJicr 
school  system  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  t ivies.  Education  for 
the  ends  of  practical  life  and  for  the  higher  tasks  of  the  nation 
— that  was  the  demand  made  on  the  gymnasium  and  on  the 
technical  school  {Realsehnle).  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the 
reform.  Perhaps  the  educational  authorities  in  Berlin  took 
the  step  reluctantly,  but  the  will  of  the  emperor  compelled 
them  to  it.  The  emperor  did  not  think  highly  of  the  educa- 
tion that  he  himself  had  received  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kassel. 

'  The  report  of  the  Norwegian,  P.  Voss,  Die  piidagogische  Vorbildiing  zurn- 
hoheren  Lehramt  in  Preussen  unci  Sachsett  (Halle,  1889),  describes,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  only  the  earlier  condition  of  affairs.  An  account  supplementary  to  this, 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  seminar  of  Professor  Schiller  in  Giessen,  and  the 
work  of  the  gymnasium  director.  Professor  Uhlig,  in  Heidelberg,  in  this  direction,  and 
describes  a  visit  to  the  pedagogical  seminar  in  Jena,  directed  by  Rein,  the  Her- 
bartian,  is  given  by  Professor  Ziegler  of  Strassburg  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich,  June,  i88g.  Schiller  has  written  a  special  book 
(Leipzig,  1890)  on  pedagogic  seminars  for  the  higher  teaching.  To  show  how 
much  is  neglected  in  this  field  and  for  what  ends  the  pedagogical  seminar  has 
to  strive,  is  the  purpose  of  a  monograph  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Das  Staats-seminar  filr  Pddagogik  (Gotha,  1890).  Impor- 
tant are  Rein's  reports,  Atis  dim  pddagogischen  Universitdts-Semitiar  zii  Jena, 
which  have  appeared  since  18S8. 
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The  youth  educated  in  such  a  manner  did  not  appear  to  him 
satisfactorily  equipped  for  the  labor  that  the  fatherland,  the 
present,  and  the  social  dangers  of  the  future  would  require. 
Thus  came  about  the  Berlin  School  Conference  of  Decem- 
ber, 1890. 

There  is  no  school  authority  for  all  Germany,  but  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  confederated  states  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  many  weighty  matters  in  the  system  of 
education,  and  through  these  agreements  it  has  become 
impossible  for  the  individual  states  of  Germany  in  certain 
things  to  proceed  independently.  To  certain  class  grades 
and  examinations,  certain  advantages  are  accorded  which  hold 
good  for  all  Germany,  These  advantages,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  one  year  voluntary  military  service,  can  prevail 
only  so  long  as  the  arrangements  upon  which  they  are  founded 
remain  in  force.  The  Berlin  Conference,  accordingly,  from 
the  beginning  was  restricted  in  its  decisions.  To  it,  to  be 
sure,  three  schoolmasters  who  were  not  Prussians  were 
invited,  but  they  did  not  attend  the  proceedings  as  delegates 
from  their  own  states;  and  the  three  r^'/r^'-Prussian  kingdoms, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg  had  no  part  at  all  in  the 
conference. 

In  spite  of  the  undeniable  eminence  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Berlin  Conference,  its  results  are  of  little  signifi- 
cance. The  decision  was  arrived  at  that  the  technical 
gymnasiums  {Realgymnasien) — those  unfortunate  mongrels 
that  know  classical  antiquity  only  through  the  medium  of 
Latin,  but  are  not  more  in  touch  with  modern  things 
than  the  gymnasium — were  to  be  done  away  with.  Only 
two  kinds  of  higher  institutions  should  continue  to  exist 
in  the  future:  the  technical  school  {Rcalschulc)  without 
Latin,  in  the  form  of  the  higher  public  school  {Hohcre 
BiirgerscJiulc)  with  six  classes,  and  the  upper  technical  school 
{pbcrrealscJiule)  with  nine  classes,  and  the  gymnasium  in  its 
old  form,  but  somewhat  more  freely  constituted  according  to 
local  needs.  This  first  conclusion  has  remained  without  prac- 
tical results.     The  technical  gymnasium  {Realgymnasium)  still 
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exists.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  course,  in  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  the  Conference  provided  for  an  exami- 
nation, upon  which,  as  a  basis,  the  privilege  of  service  as  a  "one 
year  volunteer"  is  granted.  Formerly,  institutions  with  more 
than  six  classes  were  exempted  from  this  examination,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  overcrowding  of  these  institutions 
with  incapable  scholars  who  shunned  the  examination.  This 
prerogative  of  the  large  schools  is  now  set  aside,  but  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  the  conditions  remain  as  they  were  before. 

The  attempt  to  begin  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in 
the  gymnasium  with  a  modern  language,  as  is  done  in  France 
and  in  Sweden,  the  Conference  did  not  favor,  but  the  minister 
approved  the  continuation  of  the  attempt,  which  he  does  not, 
however,  admit  in  the  work  of  the  state  schools.  In  the 
examinations  for  graduation  the  Conference  proposed  cer- 
tain simplifications,  but  did  not,  however,  materially  change 
the  privileges  that  are  connected  with  them.  The  Prussian 
educational  authorities  have,  in  the  meantime,  clothed  all 
higher  institutions  of  learning  with  such  far-reaching  preroga- 
tives that  the  gymnasium  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
real  and  only  preparatory  institution  for  the  university. 
The  Conference  recommended  that  more  attention  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  German  and  in  gymnastics.  The  programmes 
of  instruction  that  the  Prussian  school  administration  issued 
for  Easter,  1892,  have  already  given  to  German  and  instruc- 
tion in  gymnastics  a  greater  number  of  hours.  To  this  end, 
instruction  in  the  foreign  languages  has  been  shortened  by 
several  hours.  Furthermore,  the  total  number  of  hours  is 
to  be  abridged.  This  change  is  made  also  at  the  expense  of 
the  foreign  languages.  Since  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  have  thereby  received  no  increase,  the  scientific 
results  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia  must,  on  the  whole,  suffer 
a  loss  in  the  future.  It  is  believed  that  the  injury  will  fall 
only  upon  the  culture  in  formal  linguistic  knowledge;  that 
will,  nevertheless,  prove  an  error.  The  technical  gymna- 
sium {Realgymnasiinii)  and  the  technical  school  {RcalscJiulc) 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  a  considerable  number  of  hours 
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in  language  instruction  and  in  the  technical  courses.  Only 
Gorman  has  won.  This  gain,  however,  is  in  part  only  api)ar- 
cnt.  In  the  lower  classes,  at  least,  the  so-called  German 
hours  in  our  schools  have  always  had  only  an  insignificant 
value. 

The  Conference  also  considered  questions  of  method,  edu- 
cation in  a  general  and  a  moral  sense,  and  the  education  of 
teachers.  Excellent  intentions,  but  little  real  insight  into  the 
needs  of  our  schools,  were  thus  brought  to  light.'' 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Conference  was  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  which  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prussian  minister  should  inspect  a  series  of  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  Germany,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence and  the  results  of  the  Berlin  Conference  make  suggestions 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  higher  education  in 
Prussia.  The  work  of  this  commission  occupied  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1891.  Under  date  of  the  sixth  of  January, 
1892,  appeared  the  new  programme  of  instruction  and  the 
examination  regulations  for  higher  schools  in  Prussia.  An 
order  concerning  the  "maturity"  and  "concluding"  examina- 
tions had  already  preceded  the  programmes  of  instruction^ 
This  order  came  into  force  after  Easter,  1892.  It  has  up  to 
this  time  created  more  disquiet  than  content.  It  is  justly 
charged  that,  to  favor  the  concluding  examination  after  the 
sixth  year,  the  programmes  of  instruction  have  been  here  and 
there  overloaded  with  material  and  that  the  continuous  progress 
in  single  subjects  of  instruction  has  been  disturbed.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  modern  foreign  languages  shall,  according  to  tlie 
new  programmes  of  instruction,  from  the  beginning  keep  prac- 
tical exercise  in  view.  This  meets  with  approval  from  mcst 
schoolmasters,  for  the  conflict  between  the  old  synthetic  and 
constructive   method  and  the  analj'tic  and  inductive  method 

*  An  official  report  of  the  Conference  is  contained  in  the  Verhaiidltntgen  it! ir 
Fragen  des  hoheren  Schiilwesens,  Berlin,  4-17  December,  1890  (Berlin,  iSoi). 
Of  the  numerous  papers  on  the  Conference  may  be  mentioned:  Th.  Ziegler.  Die 
Fragen  der  Schulreform.  (Stuttgart,  iSgi)  ;  F.  Ilornemann.  Die  Berliner  /V- 
ceniber-cotiferenz  und  die  Sdiiilreform  (Hanover,  iSgi).  Both  papers  go 
beyond  mere  criticism  to  positive  suggestion. 
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of  this  instruction  has  been  decided  pretty  well  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  But  the  classical  philologists  still  continually  maintain 
that  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  must  be  imparted  in  a 
radically  different  way,  strictly  systematic  and  more  scientific, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  entirely  different  aims,  but  still 
more  because  of  the  difTerent  constitution  of  the  ancient 
languages  themselves.  In  this  judgment  something  of  the 
belief  in  the  particular  value  of  the  ancient  languages  for  the 
universal  formal  education  still  shows  itself,  but  even  more  the 
lack,  peculiar  to  the  German  gymnasium,  of  a  safe  system  of 
didactics  founded  on  psychological  principles.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal complaint  in  Germany  that  the  scholars  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  overloaded  with  abstract  educational 
material,  and  yet  the  teachers  of  Latin  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  proceed  in  this  instruction  from  the  observation  and 
use  of  the  concrete. 

The  Prussian  programmes  of  instruction  have  not  been 
accepted  by  the  greater  German  states.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wiirtemberg,  in  the  year  1891,  changed  their  programmes 
independently,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  instruction  in 
German  and  in  science,  while  the  Latin,  and  in  part  the  Greek, 
is  restricted.  Baden  has  simply  retained  the  old  programme 
of  instruction— that  which  received  its  form  before  1870 — 
which  the  neighboring  states  now  for  the  first  time  give  in 
their  regulations.^ 

The  Minister  of  Culture,  Von  Gossler,  who  has  conducted 
this  reform  in  the  system  of  higher  instruction  in  Prussia,  has 
been  commended  by  the  emperor  for  the  circumspection  and 
the  energy  that  he  has  shown  in  this  labor.  The  praise  was 
indeed  deserved  but  soon  forgotten.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
the  difficult  task  of  establishing  a  public  school  law  for 
Prussia.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  error  to  take  up  this  hard  work 
at  a  time    when  the  religious  belief  coincides   in   very  many 

^  For  the  protection  of  instruction  in  the  humanities  a  "  Gymnasium  Association" 
{Gymnasiaherein)  has  been  formed.  It  publishes  a  journal  under  the  title  :  Das 
hiimanistische  Gymnasium,  in  which  director  Uhlig  (Heidelberg)  has  given,  at  the 
same  time,  an  exact  account  of  all  questions  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
gymnasium. 
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points  with  the  political,  but  Gosslcr's  energy  did  not  shrink 
from  these  difificulties.  A  man  of  comprehensive  education  and 
great  scientific  acquirements,  prepared  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  able  official  service  of  Prussia  for  his  high  position,  as 
zealously  considerate  in  opening  up  new  ways  to  education  as 
he  was  firmly  determined  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  might  and 
authority  of  the  state  in  his  ofificial  domain,  he  submitted  to 
the  Prussian  L;indtag,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  the 
draft  of  a  public  school  law  which  retained  the  supervision 
of  the  state  over  the  entire  public  school  system,  but  placed 
the  direct  control  in  the  hands  of  tiie  parishes,  so  that  they 
thereby  became  controllers  of  the  foundations  established  for 
the  public  school  {Volksschulcn).  The  proposition  gave  to  the 
clergy  the  superintendence  of  religious  instruction  and  seats 
in  the  local  boards  of  school  directors.  The  school,  besides, 
was  to  be  differentiated  according  to  religious  belief,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  statement  of  the  Prussian  constitution  of  1850, 
which  proclaims  the  highest  possible  consideration  to  religious 
denominations  in  the  organization  of  the  public  schools.  The 
evangelical  church  authorities  found  in  this  draft  nothing  of 
essential  importance  to  set  aside;  but  the  Catholic  party  of 
the  Landtag  considered  it  "unchristian."  They  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  surrender  of  the  foundations  to  the  parishes. 
The  danger  that  a  foundation  made  with  a  Catholic  intention 
might  be  applied  against  its  purpose  by  the  parishes  in  the 
large  cities,  which  are  for  the  most  part  controlled  in  a  liberal 
direction,  appeared  to  them  altogether  too  great.  They  did 
not  at  all  wish  that  the  political  body  should  become  powerful  in 
a  domain  in  which  they  considered  the  authority  of  the  Church 
should  be  supreme.  At  that  time  Windthorst,  the  crafty  and 
b')ld  leader  of  the  Center  in  the  German  Reichstag  and  in  the 
I'russian  House  of  Delegates,  was  still  alive.  That  the  bishops 
were  not  consulted  before  the  new  law  was  introduced  was 
regarded  by  the  Ultramontancs  as  a  certain  sign  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  begin  anew  the  scarcely  quieted  "Kulturkampf"  in 
the  sphere  of  the  school,  and  this  thought  aroused  in  Wind- 
thorst all  the  combativeness  of  his  nature.     Although  the  edu- 
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cation  of  teachers  was  not  at  all  touched  upon  in  Gossler's 
law,  the  Center  demanded  that  for  seminar  direction  the  clergy 
alone  should  be  chosen.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  the  first  reading  of  the  law  was  completed; 
on  the  twelfth  of  March,  it  was  learned  that  the  sturdy  minis- 
ter, who  could  not  win  over  the  powerful  party  of  the  Center 
for  his  law,  had  been  dismissed.  The  law  itself  fell  with 
him. 

Count  von  Zedlitz-Trlitschler  succeeded  Gossler  in  the  min- 
isterial chair.  The  name  awakens  certain  hopes.  The 
renowned  Minister  of  Culture  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Ro- 
chow's  enlightened  friend,  belonged  to  the  same  family,  and 
Count  von  Zedlitz-Triitschler  had  proved  himself,  as  an  official 
in  different  positions,  to  be  possessed  of  a  not  insignificant- 
talent  for  affairs.  Yet  he  had  not  been  educated  in  the 
usual  school  of  German  statesmen.  He  had  attended  no  uni- 
versity and  had  not  been  even  wholly  through  the  gymnasium, 
but  had  chosen  a  military  calling,  which  he  left,  however,  after 
a  few  years  in  order  to  manage  his  family  estates.  It  was 
evident  that  this  Minister  of  Culture  had  been  chosen  because 
the  hope  was  cherished  that  a  practical,  quiet,  and  peaceable 
man,  as  he  was,  could  more  easily  get  along  with  the  powerful 
Center  than  could  the  idealist  Gossler,  who  defended  his  stand- 
point with  tenacity.  In  the  autumn  of  1891  the  presentation 
of  a  new  public  school  law  began  to  be  spoken  of.  In 
January,  1892,  this  was  set  before  the  Landtag — a  proof  of  the 
capability  of  the  new  minister.  When,  however,  the  draft 
was  made  known,  it  was  seen  how  easy  the  labor  had  been. 
The  demands  of  the  Ultramontanes,  whom  the  Landtag  in 
the  preceding  session  had  so  violently  aroused,  were  con- 
ceded. The  conflict,  accordingly,  burned  anew,  but  with 
much  greater  violence  and  in  a  broader  field.  The  whole  public 
school  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  churches  and  the  bureau- 
cracy. The  parishes  had  scarcely  any  part  in  its  manage- 
ment  except  that  they  had  to  provide  the  greatest  part  of  the 
funds  for  its  support.  How  far  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  extended  in  this  new  public  school  law  is  shown 
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most  plainly  in  two  of  its  provisions.  In  the  examination  of 
the  candidates  of  the  pubHc  scliool  the  clerical  authority 
participates  as  such,  not  as  the  servant  of  the  state.  When  in 
this  examination  the  knowlcdc^e  of  rcli<;ion  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate  does  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  representative 
of  the  Church,  then  may  he,  even  i}i  opposition  to  the  zv/io/e 
hoard  of  examiners,  prevent  the  granting  of  a  certificate. 
The  adjustment  of  the  affair  is  in  this  case,  in  a  genuinely 
bureaucratic  manner,  relegated  to  the  president  of  the  pro\'- 
ince.  The  seminar  teachers,  who  have  known  the  candidate 
for  years,  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  other  regulation  is  almost  worse.  That  the  schools 
were  separated  in  this  draft  according  to  the  religious 
belief  of  the  children  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 
It  has  become,  indeed,  in  Prussia  a  matter  of  custom  that 
many  small  parishes  have,  instead  of  a  really  efificient  school 
with  several  classes,  their  three  schools,  an  evangelical,  a  Cath- 
olic, and  an  Israelitish,  each  with  a  single  teacher  who  had  to 
give  instruction  in  all  of  the  eight  school  years.  Zedlitz's 
draft  compelled  the  children  of  dissenters  to  receive  religious 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  "recognized"  religious  societies. 
Freedom  from  this  religious  instruction,  which  burdens  the 
conscience  in  a  wholly  unjustifiable  manner,  can  follow  only 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  these  children  of  dissenters  receive 
satisfactory  instruction  in  the  religion  of  their  own  church 
from  a  teacher  of  their  belief  who  is  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction.  That  this  proof  in  most  cases  would  be  wholly 
impossible  did  not  trouble  the  law  givers.  The  Center  acqui- 
esced in  this  draft  of  the  law  with  the  liveliest  zeal.  That 
it  pursued  essentially  political  ends,  that  it  was  principally 
intended  to  make  the  Ultramontanes  favorable  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  proved  by  the  support  given  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Von  Caprivi,  to  this  hitherto  unheard  of  law ; 
for  Caprivi  so  little  understood  the  inner  questions  which 
a  public  school  law  has  to  solve  that  he  actually  made 
the  charge  of  atheism  against  the  opponents  of  the  law. 
With    this  the    patience    of  the   liberals  was    exhausted,  and 
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even  conservative  Protestants  took  position  against  the  law 
which  the  spirit  of  the  modern  state  wholly  repudiates,  and 
which  gave  to  Ultramontanism  an  influence  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  that  Protestantism,  even  with  this  law, 
could  never  attain.  The  movement  for  or  against  the  law 
extended  itself  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Prussian  Landtag 
into  all  circles  of  the  German  nation.  The  universities 
entered  a  protest  against  it  as  mocking  at  the  spirit  of  modern 
education ;  even  the  evangelical  theological  faculties  of  the 
most  important  universities  expressed  themselves  just  as 
decidedly  against  it.  It  was  rumored  that  even  in  the  Prus- 
sian ministry  grave  doubts  had  been  raised.  The  emperor,, 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  by  the  growing  excitement 
of  the  nation  and  the  unusually  blunt  opposition  made  to  the 
measure  by  the  liberal  parties,  finally  uttered  the  word  of  solu- 
tion. On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1892,  Zedlitz  was  dis- 
missed. He  had  held  the  ministerial  chair  little  more  than  a 
year.  The  formulation  of  the  public  school  law  thus  set  aside 
was  his  first  and  last  important  act  as  Minister  of  Culture. 
The  promise  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  entire  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  Prussia  remains  still  unfulfilled. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  Zedlitz  law 
Protestantism  placed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  state  against  the 
church.  The  same  phenomenon  showed  itself  when  the 
Wurtemberg  Landtag  in  May,  1891,  had  to  take  action  on  a 
question,  unimportant  in  itself,  concerning  the  government  of 
the  schools.  The  Ultramontanes  used  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  to  the  Wurtemberg  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the 
candid  explanation  that  the  clergy,  who  in  Wurtemberg  are 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  exercised  this 
supervision  only  in  consequence  of  their  missio  canonica. 
This  view  the  Protestants  here,  too,  opposed  and  appealed  to 
the  Reformation,  which  would  place  the  school  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  What  dangers  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Germany  can  grow  out  of  Ultramcfntanism,  which  the 
politics  of  the  Prussian  state  has  fostered,  has  never  been 
shown  more  plainly  than  in  recent  years. 
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In  Baden,  which  leaves  to  the  religious  societies  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  instruction  to  its  full  extent,  but  shuts  them 
wholly  out  from  school  supervision  and  forbids  to  members 
of  the  religious  orders  all  service  as  teachers,  the  rights  of  state 
officials  were  conferred  upon  the  public  school  teachers  at  the 
same  time  that  minister  Zedlitz  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Del- 
egates ridiculed  the  "liberal  model  state  Baden."  This  ends 
public  school  legislation  in  Baden,  which  has  established  for  a 
long  time  to  come  a  pure  state  school  system.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Catholic  clergy  seek  here,  too,  to  convince  the 
people  that  by  this  legislation  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
Church  arc  trodden  underfoot ! 

Germany,  as  almost  all  Europe,  is  heavily  clogged  by  its  old 
culture.  Science  and  public  life  forcibly  urge  an  advance,  but 
old  forces  of  culture  like  the  Church  persist  firmly  in  their 
reactionary  tendencies. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  speak  so  much  of  teaching  regula- 
tions and  school  laws  that  no  room  is  left  for  a  description  of 
the  rich  inner  life  of  German  pedagogics  and  of  the  German 
school  in  late  years.  The  privilege  of  considering  these 
points  is  reserved  for  succeeding  letters. 

Ernst  von  Sallwurk 

Oberschulrat, 

Karlsruhe,  Baden 


II 

TEACHING   ELEMENTARY   PHYSICS 

In  a  recent  paper'  I  offered  certain  general  suggestions  as  to 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  teacher  of  elementary  physics, 
and  certain  considerations  touching  the  relative  merits  of  the 
lecture-table  method  and  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction. 
I  shall  now  tell  how  the  particular  problem  of  planning  and 
inaugurating  a  detailed  system  of  elementary  laboratory  work 
in  physics  for  students  in  preparation  for  Harvard  College  has 
been  dealt  with. 

The  idea  that  there  should  be  such  a  course  did  not,  I  believe, 
originate  in  the  Physical  Department  of  the  College.  About 
six  years  ago  there  was  a  very  general  overhauling  of  the 
requirements  for  admission,  and,  as  one  of  the  resulting 
changes,  this  course  was  decreed,  in  brief  general  terms,  which 
left  for  the  Physical  Department  the  very  considerable  labor 
of  arranging  details. 

The  first  step  was  to  issue  to  the  schools  commonly  sending 
boys  to  Harvard  College  a  circular  of  inquiry  as  to  their 
methods  and  facilities  for  physics-teaching  and  the  spirit  of  the 
school  toward  the  new  proposition.  On  the  Avhole  the  answers 
were  encouraging  for  our  experiment,  and  it  appeared  that  in 
the  best  schools  we  could,  in  general,  count  upon  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  daily  exercise  through  one  year  for  the  physics 
work. 

The  selection  of  experiments  for  the  new  course  was  made 
after  much  consideration.  The  guiding  principle  in  the  choice 
was  that  of  practical  utility.  Such  laws  and  facts  were  to  be 
studied  as  would  have  the  most  direct  and  frequent  bearing 
upon  the  everyday  life  and  thought  of  the  pupil.  This  course 
was  adopted  not  from  indifference  to  the  higher  intellectual 
interest  of  the  study  of  physics,  but  because  the  list  of  ex- 
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l)crimcnts  chosen  must  commend  itself  to  school  authorities 
and  to  pu})ils,  not  all  of  whom  could  be  expected  to  share  a 
specialist's  interest  in  his  study  for  its  own  sake.  Moreover,  it 
was  felt  that  the  matters  of  everyday  importance  in  physics 
are  the  best  ones  for  any  student  to  begin  with,  whatever  the 
height  to  which  he  may  finally  aspire  as  a  devotee  of  pure 
science.  lie  who  would  build  high  must  lay  his  foundations 
in  the  common  earth. 

As  the  number  of  exercises  was  necessarily  limited,  it  seemed 
best  to  avoid  such  experiments  as  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  students  would  probably  have  met  with  before.  For 
instance,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  frame  an  experi- 
ment to  prove  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time,  a  property  of  matter  which  the  pupil  never 
thinks  of  doubting  until  he  learns  from  his  physics  book  that  it 
is  called  inipcnctrability.  Even  at  the  risk  of  making  the  course 
rather  dif^cult  and  of  leaving  wide  gaps  between  the  various 
exercises,  it  was  intended  to  make  each  one  mark  a  distinct 
advance. 

The  work  was  to  be  quantitative,  measurement  of  some 
kind,  in  the  main.  A  very  short  experience  in  laboratory 
teaching  will  convince  anyone  that  he  cannot  make  a  squad 
of  students  ivork  without  setting  them  some  definite  task, 
and  the  definite  tasks  of  a  physicist  almost  always  involve 
measurements.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  appear  best  to  set  up 
a  high  standard  of  numerical  accuracy.  The  students  would  be 
young  and  inexperienced,  the  apparatus  must  be  cheap,  and 
the  object  of  the  course  was  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  facts,  laws,  and  methods  of  physics,  rather  than  to  train 
the  students  to  be  skillful  manipulators. 

These  guiding  principles,  followed  in  laying  out  the  new 
course,  may  seem  too  commonplace  to  need  stating,  and  yet 
some  of  them  met  with  very  determined  opposition  in  one  or 
two  schools.  It  was  strongly  contended,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  college  teachers  of  physics,  that  the  main  object  of 
a  laboratorj-  course  in  physics  is  to  train  the  student  to  accu- 
racy of  work,  to  discipline   the   mind  ;  that   the  knowledge  of 
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physics  to  be  obtained  is  a  secondary  or  vanishing  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  is  far  better  to  spend  the  year  upon  careful, 
oft-repeated  measurements  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  than 
to  hurry  the  student  through  the  whole  field  of  elementary 
physics. 

I  certainly  am  strongly  in  favor  of  such  accurate,  pains- 
taking work  at  the  proper  stage  of  the  student's  career,  if  he  is 
to  go  on  with  the  study  of  physics.  The  advanced  physics  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  which  is  offered  by  few  candi- 
dates as  yet,  is  intended  to  require  such  work,  and  this  second 
laboratory  course  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  early  enough  for  the 
student  to  undertake  experiments  from  which  he  may  acquire 
chiefly  skill  and  the  details  of  method  rather  than  ideas.  As 
to  the  notion  that  physics  should  be  studied  mainly  for  mental 
discipline  rather  than  for  its  own  value,  I  cannot  help  compar- 
ing it  to  the  notion  of  a  man,  well  known  to  my  college  days, 
Avho  played  the  violin  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
arm.  The  tune  was  of  little  consequence  provided  it  gave 
him  plenty  of  exercise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  muscles 
may  be  benefited  by  violin  practice,  or  that  certain  valuable 
mental  results  come  from  an  earnest  study  of  physics,  but  I 
believe  these  salutary  effects  will  be  produced  rather  mor» 
.surely  if  they  are  regarded  as  secondary,  one  to  the  mastery  of 
music,  the  other  to  the  mastery  of  physics. 

Rude  as  the  apparatus  is  in  this  elementary  course,  and 
short  the  time  devoted  to  any  one  matter,  the  pupil  finds  plenty 
of  opportunity  and  plenty  of  encouragement  to  use  his  hands 
and  his  eyes  with  judgment  and  care.  Take  the  very  first 
exercise  of  the  course,  to  determine  the  breaking  strength  of 
a  wire.  The  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  is  a  spring- 
balance  graduated  in  half  pounds.  A  bad  point  of  view 
in  reading  it  may  cause  a  considerable  error,  therefore  the 
observer  must  have  regard  to  the  position  of  his  head. 
Friction  within  the  balance  may  cause  much  error,  therefore 
the  hands  must  hold  it  with  care.  The  wire  to  be  tested  will 
be  weakened  by  kinks  or  sharp  bends,  therefore  it  must  not  be 
fastened  directly  to  the  hook  of  the  balance.     These  particu- 
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lars  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  make  such  an  exercise 
profitable  as  a  discipHne,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spend  more 
than  one  hour  upon  it. 

The  next  three  exercises  of  the  course  are  a  study  of  the 
elasticity  of  solids,  in  stretching,  in  bending,  and  in  twisting. 
These  four  exercises  give  perhaps  unusual  prominence  to  the 
properties  peculiar  to  solids,  or  commonly  so  regarded  ;  but 
when  one  considers  that  the  floor  beneath  us  and  the  roof  above 
us,  all  vehicles  in  which  we  ride,  nay,  our  own  bodies,  depend 
for  their  stability  and  permanence  upon  these  very  properties, 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  their  study  in  this  course  will 
probably  not  seem  unreasonable.  These  exercises  were  framed, 
originally,  shortly  after  the  terrible  railroad  accident  at  Forest 
Hills,  an  accident  resulting,  it  was  said,  from  gross  neglect 
of  ordinary  mechanical  principles  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge. 

The  fifth  exercise  of  the  course  has  to  do  with  the  pecul- 
iar properties  of  fluids.  It  furnishes  a  good  example  of  a 
method  followed  with  much  care  in  this  book,  the  method 
of  making  experiment  precede  the  statement  of  principle,^ 
and,  if  possible,  reveal  the  principle.  We  do  not,  for  instance, 
set  out  by  stating  that  pressure  in  a  liquid  increases  with 
depth.  It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  find  that  it  does  so 
increase.  We  do  not  state  at  the  outset  that  the  pressure  at 
any  given  point  in  a  liquid  is  equally  great  in  all  directions. 
We  propose  to  the  student  the  question  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  the  case,  and  show  him  how  to  answer  it  for  himself.  We 
do  not  declare  at  the  beginning  that  pressure  is  equally  great  at 
all  points  on  the  same  level.  We  ask  the  student  to  find  out, 
with  a  rather  broad  range  of  conditions,  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  true.  When  *he  student  has  answered  these  three  ques- 
tions for  himself  h^  is  in  possession  of  a  few  simple  facts,  or 
laws,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  whole  matter  of  hydrostatics, 
and  which  will,  with  a  little  skillful  coaching,  enable  him  to 
make  short  work  of  the  hydraulic  press,  the  various  forms 
of  the  "hydrostatic  paradox,"  and  all  the  familiar  wonders 
with   which   this  particular  region    of   physics  is  replete.     (Of 
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course  the  phenomena  of  surface  tension,  or  "  capillarity,"  are 
not  fully  covered  by  these  simple  laws  of  hydrostatics.) 

The  method  of  leading  to  principles  by  means  of  experi- 
ments or  special  cases  is  no  new  invention,  but  the  Harvard 
course  is  perhaps  distinguished  by  the  strictness  with  which 
this  method  is  followed.  This  strictness  was  maintained  in  the 
construction  of  the  course  partly  out  of  deference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  those  not  in  the  Physics  Department.  While  the  course 
was  still  in  embryo  I  happened  to  use  in  a  conversation  with 
President  Eliot  the  expression  "  verification  of  Boyle's  law." 
He  immediately  took  up  the  words  and  said,  "That  is  just 
the  attitude  we  want  to  avoid,  the  attitude  of  verification." 
Theory  and  experience  both  indicate  that  the  President  was 
right,  but  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  opposite  attitude,  the 
attitude  of  the  explorer  and  discoverer,  too  rigidly.  If  a  stu- 
dent does  happen  to  know  a  certain  principle  before  he  takes 
up  the  experiments  intended  to  prove  it,  he  has  little  patience 
with  attempts  to  make  him  act  as  if  he  did  not  know  it,  and 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  go 
carefully  and  critically  through  the  experimental  proof  for 
himself.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting  him  to  follow  carefully 
and  critically  a  well-beaten  track  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  It 
will  require  considerable  vigilance  and  a  strong  moral  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  get  really  good,  honest  work  from 
the  student  under  these  circumstances.  Conscious  falsification 
of  observations  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  probably  much 
rarer  than  unconscious  falsification  under  the  influence  of  the 
bias  given  by  a  knowledge  of  the  result  to  be  expected.  Swear- 
ing to  one's  own  hurt  is  a  proverbially  severe  test  of  rectitude, 
and  this  test  is  applied  to  the  student  who,  knowing  what  is 
desirable,  is  expected  to  put  down  observations  faithfully, 
which  may  show  that  his  experiment  has  not  gone  as  it  should. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  Harvard  requires  the  candidate 
who  presents  himself  in  experimental  science  at  admission  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  examiners,  as  part  of  the  evidence  of 
his  preparation,  the  identical  notebook  which  he  has  used  for 
his  original  records  upon  the  laboratory  table,  not  a  copy  book 
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revision  of  these  records  with  the  blunders  and  failures  omitted 
or  glossed  over. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  ex'ercises  which  ha\-e  no  very  dis- 
tinctive features,  we  come  to  those  upon  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  as  such,  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  etc.  The  essential 
features  of  these  exercises  are  such  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— quick  action  with  a  reasonable  but  not  \-ery  high  degree 
of  numerical  accuracy,  simple  and  cheap  apparatus.  The 
forces  are  applied  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  are  measured  by 
means  of  spring  balances.  Certain  important  general  princi- 
ples are  aimed  at  directly,  and  when  they  have  been  captured 
and  brought  into  service,  ordinary  problems  of  the  inclined 
plane  and  levers  are  readily  dealt  with. 

Dynamics,  the  science  of  bodies  undergoing  change  of  motion, 
then  furnishes  three  exercises.  The  first  of  these  is  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  inertia,  and  the  fact  that  bodies  declared 
equal  by  the  inertia  test  are  found  equal  by  the  zvciglit  test 
also.  Of  course  great  exactness  is  not  attained  here.  If  bod- 
ies which  b\'  the  inertia  test  appear  equal,  are  found  by  the 
weight  test  to  differ  from  each  other  by  not  more  than  three 
or  four  parts  in  one  hundred,  the  experiment  is  regarded  as 
satisfactor)'.  The  next  exercise  has  to  do  with  the  simple 
pendulum.  The  third  and  last  dynamical  exercise  is  intended 
to  illustrate  action  and  reaction,  the  general  law,  obeyed  by  all 
bodies  whether  elastic  or  inelastic,  that  any  and  every  mutual 
action  of  two  bodies  leaves  the  total  momentum  (algebraic 
sum)  of  the  two  unchanged.  Here  again  great  accuracy  is 
not  attained,  but  the  exercise  goes  w-ell  enough  to  prepare 
the  student's  mind  for  the  acceptance  of  the  law,  by  making 
him  familiar  with  the  ideas  invoh'ed  and  by  forcing  upon  his 
rebellious  mind,  through  experimental  evidence,  the  fact  that 
one  body  struck  at  rest  by  another  may  acquire  more  momen- 
tum than  the  striking  body  had  before  the  meeting.  The 
student  usually  opposes  this  proposition  at  first,  because  he  has 
an  indistinct  idea  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  confuses 
momentum  with  energy.  An  exercise  which  will  convince 
him   that  momentum   is  not  the  same  as  kinetic  energy  is  a 
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valuable  one.  These  experiments  in  dynamics  are  followed 
by  one  intended  to  enforce  the  scientific  definition  of  work,  and 
to  illustrate  in  a  simple  way  the  conservation  of  energy. 

No  small  effort  was  made  at  first  to  teach  by  experiment  the 
laws  of  acceleration  under  a  uniform  force,  marbles  rolling 
down  an  inclined  groove  being  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  after 
a  trial  for  one  year  this  attempt  was  abandoned,  partly  from  the 
experimental  difficulties  encountered,  and  partly  from  the  log- 
ical difficulty  of  making  the  experimental  results,  even  when 
satisfactory,  reveal  the  laws  in  question. 

The  course  at  present  contains  forty-six  exercises,  twenty- 
one  of  which  are  in  mechanics,  including  hydrostatics.  This 
may  appear  to  some  a  number  relatively  too  large  for  mechan- 
ics, but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are  visibly 
dependent  upon  mechanical  laws,  and  upon  the  fact  that  physi- 
cists consider  no  phenomenon  of  their  science  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  until  it  can  be  explained  as  a  mechanical  effect, 
it  will  appear  that  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  matters  of 
such  importance  is  well  spent.  Many  a  young  student  would 
like  to  begin  and  end  the  study  of  physics  with  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  in  this  he  is  right,  if  the  ambition  of  his  life 
is  to  become  a  low-grade  employee  of  some  company  dealing 
with  the  practical  applications  of  electricity ;  but  if  he  ever 
reaches  such  an  intellectual  height  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
pioneer  thinkers  who  are  working  out  the  science  of  electricity, 
he  will  find  them  engaged  with  such  homely  matters  as  elas- 
ticity, friction,  and  inertia. 

There  are  eight  exercises  in  heat,  four  in  sound,  six  in  light, 
and  seven  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  go  on  farther  with  a  discussion  of  details.  The  course 
frankly  omits  many  things  which  are  treated  in  most  text- 
books, some  as  being  unimportant,  others  because  they  do  not 
easily  lend  themselves  to  a  quantitative  treatment,  others 
because  they  can  be  taken  up  to  better  advantage  later  in  the 
student's  career.  The  laboratory  work  should,  therefore,  be 
supplemented  by  many  lecture -table  experiments  performed  by 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  course  is  the  best 
conceivable,  or  even  the  best  practicable,  for  all  schools.  It  is, 
however,  one  that  has  been  fairly  successful,  fulfilling  in  a  large 
measure  the  expectations  of  those  who  laid  it  out ;  but  a  very 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  its  success  is  due  to  the  ph}'sics 
teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools  that  have  given  it  a  trial. 
They  have  with  few  exceptions  met  the  difficulties  of  its  estab- 
lishment with  courage  and  energy.  They  have  borne  the 
added  labor  which  it  imposed  upon  them  with  great  good  will. 
They  have  in  many  cases  improved  the  apparatus  or  methods 
suggested  in  the  college  pamphlet  describing  the  course  ;  and, 
profiting  by  experience  and  by  suggestions  from  the  college 
examiners,  have  steadily  raised  the  standard  of  their  pupils' 
work  until  a  very  respectable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  apparatus  is  now  shown  at  the  admission  examina- 
tions. A  large  majority  of  those  now  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  have  taken  this  laboratory  course  in  the  schools, 
although  a  text-book  alternative  is  still  accepted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  college  rules  as  now  administcrcil 
is  this,  that  any  student  presenting  himself  for  examination  in 
elementary  experimental  physics  may  claim  exemption  from 
all  examination  upon  any  six  of  the  exercises  described  in  the 
college  pamphlet.  This  arrangement  gives  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity  to  the  college  requirement,  and  greatly  lessens  the 
friction  encountered  in  its  enforcement. 

The  admission  examination  in  experimental  physics  is  a 
rather  formidable  affair,  for  the  college  officers  as  well  as  for 
the  students.  Every  candidate  offering  this  subject  is  sub- 
jected to  a  written  examination  of  one  hour  and  to  a  laboratory 
examination  which  may  last  considerably  longer  than  one  hour. 
The  laboratory  examination  is  managed  as  follows  :  a  list  is 
made  out  assigning  to  each  candidate  the  exact  time  for  his 
appearance  at  a  certain  room.  Arriving  at  the  appointed  place 
he  meets  a  certain  examiner,  who  assigns  him  a  certain  task 
and  notes  his  success  or  failure  therein.  The  candidate  then 
passes  to  another  table,  where  he  meets  a  second  officer,  who 
will  assign  him  a  different  experiment,  and  so  on.     During  the 
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busiest  time  of  the  admission  period  five  examiners  are 
employed  in  this  way,  and  can  deal  with  about  seventy-five 
candidates  per  day.  To  examine  three  hundred  or  more  a 
year  is  no  slight  task.  We  now  begin  the  examination  of  can- 
didates from  neighboring  schools  some  days  before  the  regular 
examination  period  is  reached. 

Some  will  doubtless  ask  whether  all  the  labor  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  of  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  college  is  well  repaid  by  the  results  attained.  I  think  it  is, 
and  that  it  will  continue  so,  provided  there  can  be  maintained 
between  the  schools  and  the  college  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, a  willingness  in  the  schools  to  teach  in  the  way  best  for  the 
pupil  without  regard  to  the  easiest  way  of  getting  him  through 
examinations,  and  a  readiness  in  the  college  to  abolish  restric- 
tions and  requirements  that  experience  may  show  to  be 
unnecessary  and  burdensome. 

The  labor  of  conducting  the  admission  examination  in  experi- 
mental physics  might  be  considerably  reduced  if  the  sole 
object  of  this  examination  were  to  determine  whether  the  can- 
didates shall  pass  or  fail.  But  at  Harvard  the  examiners 
undertake  to  determine  and  declare  whether  a  candidate 
passes  or  passes  with  credit,  fails  or  fails  badly,  and  this 
requires  a  pretty  thorough  examination.  Moreover,  the 
examinations  in  experimental  physics  have  served  the  very 
important  purpose  oi  creating ci  standard  of  work  for  the  schools. 
Many  schools  are  now  familiar  with  this  standard  and  conduct 
their  courses  accordingly,  but  almost  every  new  school  that 
adopts  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  has  to  be  toned  up 
more  or  less  before  its  candidates  give  evidence  of  satisfactory 
training. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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REFORM    IN    MODERN    LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 

The  teacher  who  has  the  time  or  the  incHnation  to  wander 
into  the  byways  of  pedagogic  history  will  find  a  story  of  rich, 
indeed  of  pathetic,  interest  in  the  field  of  modern  language  in- 
struction. Time  out  of  mind  this  insoluble  problem  has  lured 
new  adventurers  into  its  toils,  and  has  deceived  them  with  an 
absolute  confidence  in  their  method  of  solution.  Enthusiasm 
is  indeed  pardonable ;  who  would  not  envy  the  hero  that  could 
repair  the  mischief  of  Babel  and  enable  the  simplest  of  man- 
kind "in  less  than  six  months"  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  a 
foreign  tongue  ?  The  teacher  of  history  or  of  science  has  no 
such  goal  before  him ;  only  the  modern  language  teacher  can 
boast  of  a  service  which  may  unite  the  scattered  nations  of  a 
globe. 

On  no  other  ground  can  wc  explain  the  fascination  that  this 
problem  has  had  for  men  of  that  special  order  of  mind  which 
squares  circles  and  transmutes  lead  into  gold  :  the  one-idea 
men,  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength  of  will,  and  with 
unflagging  industry,  accompanied  by  a  fatal  narrowness  of 
vision  which  permits  them  to  see  nothing  but  folly  in  the 
labors  of  their  precursors,  and  which  magnifies  the  worth  of 
their  own  discovery  until  they  believe  it  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful. 

Such  a  man  is  M.  Gouin,'  whose  book  in  its  English  trans- 
lation has  recently  provided  a  sensation  for  the  Rcvieiv  of 
Rcvkivs,  and  has,  by  the  aid  of  this  advertisement,  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  reader,  careful  of  posterity, 
will  keep  his  Gouin  ;  for  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  as  much 

'  Gouin,  Art  of  Teaching  and  SttiJyini^  Languages  (New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1892). 
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prized  by  the  bibliographer  of  pedagogics  as  Dufief,"  and  Mar- 
cel/ and  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson^  are  now.  I  urge  teachers  to 
purchase  this  book,  not  only  for  the  many  grains  of  truth 
which  the  author  mixes  with  his  chaff,  but  because  the  vigor 
and  originality  of  his  attack  will  force  the  language  teacher  to 
think  for  himself.  I  am  tempted  to  brighten  my  pages,  and 
defend  my  judgment  of  M.  Gouin,  by  quoting  from  the  singu- 
lar autobiography  with  which  the  method  is  introduced  ;  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  before  he  hit  upon  the  great 
discovery,  he  had  been  studying  German  in  Germany  for  six 
months  without  being  able  to  "  follow  a  word  "  in  a  professor's 
lecture.  He  even  learns  by  heart  a  dictionary  of  30,000  words, 
in  four  weeks,  and  still  fails  in  his  desperate  task. 

"  Ruined  in  eyesight  and  in  health  "  he  goes  home  to  France 
and  finds  that  his  little  four-year-old  nephew,  who  was  too 
young  to  speak  when  M.  Gouin  departed  for  Germany,  has  in 
the  interval  actually  acquired  a  language,  his  mother  tongue, 
French.  The  phenomenon  overwhelms  him,  as  it  might  well 
do.  He,  an  educated  man,  has  failed  after  a  gigantic  struggle 
to  learn  a  sentence  of  German,  and  this  infant  during  the  same 
interval  has  acquired  an  entire  language.  He  studies  the  little 
child  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  at  once  the  problem  which  has 
baffled  him,  and  with  him  the  whole  world,  is  solved.  Solved, 
once  and  for  all  ! 

The  errors  of  reasoning  that  thereupon  follow  may  be  left  to 
students  of  pedagogics  to  detect ;  the  task  will  not  be  difficult. 

I  shall  do  better  here  if  I  indicate  a  few  questions  which  this 
book  brings  into  relief.  First  of  all,  M.  Gouin  obliges  us  to 
consider  the  fundamental  question,  What  is  speech  ?  He  en- 
courages us  to  follow  the  track  upon  which  pedagogics  is  now 
fairly  started,  of  working  back  to  the  beginnings  of  mental  life. 

'^  Nature  Displayed,  by  N.  G.  Dufief  (13th  ed.,  London,  1S33). 

^  Me'thode  Rationclk,  and  other  works,  published  in  London  and  New  York 
(1850-60)  by  Claude  Marcel,  Consul  at  Cork,  Ireland.  They  contain  much  sound 
pedagogics  and  anticipate  a  good  deal  that  has  been  said  and  done  since  in  modern 
language  teaching. 

^  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster  (Edinburgh,  1864),  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  clever  books  on  language  teaching  ever  written  by  an  Englishman. 
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His  experiments  and  researches  are  crude  enough,  but  it  is 
something  to  ha\e  a  pedagogic  proposal  based  upon  actual  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  Again,  his  cardinal  principle  "  that 
the  ear  is  the  natural  organ,  the  first  organ,  of  language  "  is 
true  enough,  although  he  ignores  the  fact  that,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  the  eye  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the 
ear  in  the  case  of  men  who  read  much  and  talk  little.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  acceptance  of  this  principle, 
but  in  finding  a  way  to  put  it  into  practice  in  class  teaching. 
I\I.  Gouin's  way  is  the  Series  Method,  which,  to  be  brief,  is 
mainly  nonsense. 

Whatever  success  has  attended  M.  Gouin's  classes  is  proba- 
bly due  to  a  circumstance  which  is  not  made  prominent  in  this 
book,  but  which  (as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  further  in- 
quiry) is  a  leading  feature  of  this  instruction.  It  is  that  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  speak  only  in  the  foreign  language.  In 
the  first  lessons  given  in  The  Art  of  Teachitig  Languages,  Xhc 
mother  tongue  is  constantly  made  use  of;  but  I  understand 
that  after  these  first  lessons  are  over,  the  foreign  language  is 
really  employed  as  the  exclusive  medium  of  intercourse. 

After  this  explanation  M.  Gouin  will  seem,  to  the  American 
teacher,  to  be  a  little  behind  the  times,  for  Heness,  Sauveur, 
Stern,  Berlitz,  and  others  have  been  familiar  names  for  some 
years;  but  ]\I.  Gouin  is  a  discoverer,  and  not  an  inquirer  ;  he  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  few  workers  in  the  same  field  as 
himself  (Jacotot,  Ollendorff,  and  others)  whose  efforts  have 
been  brought  before  his  notice. 

Let  us,  then,  give  this  extraordinary  teacher  his  due  ;  he  is 
probably  the  first  teacher  in  France,  and  almost  the  first  in 
England,^  to  follow  the  maxim  "  Avoid  translation."  He  rec- 
ognizes that  foreign  speech,  equally  with  native  speech,  is 
"  the  expression  of  thought  by  words  "  and  not  the  expression 
of  some  words  by  other  words.  This  view,  which  is  the 
unfettered  view  of  anyone  who  should  approach  the  subject 
apart  from  the  recollections  of  his  own  school   instruction,  con- 

^  Mellict,  Lc  Fran^ais  par  Ic  fraucais  (Edinburgh,  iSSS),  is  the  only  English 
teacher  I  have  heard  of  who  does  so.     And  his  book  is  only  a  one-idea  book. 
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tains  within  it  all  that  is  good  in  the  newer  proposals  for  reform. 
The  symbols  now  produced  on  this  page  are  an  expression  of 
my  thoughts  in  an  English  shape  ;  if  you,  my  reader,  are  an 
Italian  by  birth  and  education,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  you  should  refashion  my  thoughts  into  an  Italian  shape 
before  they  enter  your  consciousness.  They  will  not  do 
so  unless  you  have  learned  English  improperly.  If  you 
have  learned  English  as  a  study  in  comparative  science,  you 
will  at  this  present  moment  be  turning  good  English  into 
bad  Italian ;  if  you  have  learned  it  as  a  useful  and  as  a 
fine  art,  you  will  interpret  my  words  as  they  stand,  and 
you  will  not  only  accept  the  principle  now  enunciated,  but 
you  will  unconsciously  be  adapting  your  mind  to  English 
ways — not  only  ways  of  speaking,  but  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  view  of  language  is  influen- 
cing instruction  in  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
in  detail  to  the  work  of  the  Natural  Method  teachers,  but  an 
able  pamphlet  by  Professor  Hale^  recently  published  shows 
how  widely  their  views  are  spreading,  even  among  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

It  must  be  observed  that  a  great  many  teachers  engaged  in- 
imparting  French  and  German  have  really  no  title  to  decide 
upon  the  question  here  raised,  as  to  the  nature  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, for  they  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  subject  in  hand — they.are  not  experts.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  the  teacher  as  such  is  not  qualified  to  give  a 
final  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  any  method  of  instruction  in  a 
given  subject  until  he  is  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  chemist  must  tell  me  what  chemistry  is,  and  can  tell 
me  whether,  in  any  given  instance,  it  is  being  acquired  ;  the 
experienced  teacher  may  then  step  in  and  discuss  from  the 
pedagogic  standpoint  the  value  of  this  subject  of  instruction 
and  the  method.  I  take  it  that  Professor  Heness  and  the  rest 
owe  their  success  as  teachers  to  the  fact  that  they  carefully 
observed  the  processes  by  which  they  themselves  had  acquired 
*  The  Art  of  Reading  Latin  (^05io\\  :  Giuii   &   Co.,  1S92). 
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English.'  To  their  evidence  we  may  add  that  of  many  public 
men,  especially  artists,  such  as  Hamerton/  and  diplomatists, 
such  as  Lord  Dufferin,  whose  opinions  have  not  been  warped 
by  a  scholastic  environment. 

While,  however,  the  expert  helps  us  to  determine  the  nature 
of  foreign  speech,  we  need  all  the  resources  of  pedagogics  in 
formulating  our  method.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Natural  Method  teachers  are  at  fault.  Not  that  they  are  behind 
the  times  in  this  respect,  for  their  opponents,  who  adhere  to 
translation,  do  not  usually  look  to  pedagogics  as  a  guide  to 
instruction.  But  reformers  need  ever  to  be  reminded  that  one 
good  idea  of  itself  will  not  achieve  victory.  However  right  this 
"  Natural "  idea  may  be,  it  must  be  developed  into  a  system 
of  principles  of  instruction,  which  may  guide  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  school  instruction.  The  mere  produc- 
tion of  a  series  of  books  used  in  Schools  of  Languages  or  in  cer- 
tain colleges  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  Professors  Stern 
and  Wenckebach  show  their  indebtedness  to  Pestalozzi,  and 
make  good  use  of  the  doctrine  of  AnscJiauung,  but  this  docs 
not  cover  the  whole  requirement. 

Indeed  we  venture  to  question  whether  some  of  the-^c 
teachers,  successful  and  capable  as  they  are,  fully  appreciate  the 
strength  of  their  own  position.  For  they  use  this  unhappy 
term  "  Natural,"  which  suggests  the  vulgar  heresy  that  we 
should  follow  Dame  Nature  when  she  teaches  our  infant  lips 
to  talk,  whereas  we  neither  can  nor  should  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  This  method  of  teaching  a  second  language  is  no  more 
natural  than  a  right  method  of  teaching  carpentry'  or  swim- 
ming is  natural.  The  acquirement  of  a  second  language  by 
one  who  has  already  learned  a  first  is  an  entirely  artificial  proc- 
ess, as  much  as  the  art  of  painting  on  canvas.  In  both  cases 
the  art  product  if  good  has  a  very  "  natural  "  effect.  Analo- 
gies are  useful,  but  are  often  misleading  ;  in  education,  as  in 
politics,  they  have  worked  great  mischief. 

'Professor  Stern  in    Studicn  uiid  Plaudercien   (New   York:    II.    HjU  (S:  Co.) 
relates  his  experiences  on  first  reading  Dickens. 
*  The  Intellectual  Life,  chaps,  vi-viii. 
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If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  multitude  of  other  text- 
books in  America  and  Europe  we  may  classify  them  according" 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  yielded  to  the  demand  made 
by  the  principle  above  enunciated  ;  most  of  the  text-books  at- 
tempt a  compromise  ;  language  is  still  taught  as  a  science,  but 
it  claims  more  and  more  to  be  taught  as  an  art  also.  The 
strictly  othodox  teacher  of  the  older  school  has  almost  disap- 
peared, and  one  must  regret  this,  for  he  had  consistent  theory, 
which  he  applied  unflinchingly.  He  produced  grammar 
and  dictionary  and  set  to  work  therewith  to  perform  the  psy- 
chological process  which  he  described  as  "  disciplining  "  the 
mind,  or  cultivating  the  "  mental  faculties,"  by  a  steady  pro- 
gramme of  grammar,  vocabulary,  translation,  and  composition. 
Give  him  time  and  patience,  and  one  boy  out  of  ten  would 
learn  the  language  in  spite  of  the  discipline.  Between  this  ex- 
treme and  that  of  the  Natural  Method  (which,  be  it  noted,  allows 
you  to  learn  as  much  grammar  and  philology  as  you  please,  so 
long  as  you  do  it  all  in  the  foreign  tongue !)  we  may  place  all 
the  current  systems  now  in  vogue. 

Let  us  take  the  most  popular,  Otto's  German  Conversa- 
tion Grammar,  as  the  type  of  hundreds.  As  the  title  and  the 
preface  show,  the  author  endeavors  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  For  the  sake  of  the  mental  faculties  he  gives  you  a 
grammar,  arranged  according  to  the  traditional  order  of 
grammar  material ;  for  the  sake  of  the  art  of  conversation  an 
immense  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  printed.  A 
book  in  its  twenty-fifth  edition  must  be  high  in  popular 
favor,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  mainly  employed  by 
teachers  who  are  not  experts,  but  who  are  themselves  learning. 
What  teacher  with  a  real  power  of  using  the  German  language 
can  endure  to  wade  through  pages  of  irregularities  and  excep- 
tions in  noun  and  adjective  before  being  permitted  (on  p.  123) 
to  read  a  fragment  of  real  German  writing  ? 

A  strong  reaction  has,  however,  set  in  against  the  so-called 
practical  methods  of  Ollendorff,  Ahn,  Otto,  and  the  like. 
During  the  last  ten  years  a  multitude  of  books  have  appeared 
which  rely  upon  an  inductive   principle.     The  ablest  of  these 
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have  been  written  by  classical  language  teachers,"  but  the 
principle  is  being  developed  just  now  more  consistently  by  the 
moderns.  It  has  formulated  the  axiom,  "The  reader  is  the 
center  of  instruction,"  and  seeks  to  follow  a  course  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  chemical  analysis.  The  logical  result  of 
the  process  is  not  a  power  of  speech  or  writing,  but  a  dis- 
covery of  the  facts  of  grammar.  The  principles  of  this  school 
were,  I  believe,  recently  expounded  in  this  review  by  Professor 
Sonnenschein,'"  who  has  edited  a  series  of  grammars  and 
readers  for  the  use  of  classes  adopting  this  system.  The 
other  feature  of  these  books  to  which  Professor  Sonnenschein 
attaches  so  great  importance  is  the  uniformity  of  grammatical 
terminology.  This  is  no  doubt  a  matter  for  consideration,  but 
it  need  not  detain  us  here. 

Now,  closely  associated  with  these  reformers,  we  ha\-e 
another  school  whose  headquarters  are  at  Marburg"  in  Ger- 
many. Professor  Victor  in  Marburg  and  Professor  Passy  in 
Paris  are  the  leaders  of  a  movement  that  has  achieved  great 
things  in  Germany,  and  will  achieve  greater.  The  Germans 
love  to  write  and  to  print,  and  not  only  have  the  Nciiphilologcn 
published  during  the  last  ten  years  a  countless  number  of  school 
text-books,  but  there  are  at  least  three  hundred  pamphlets 
to  be  read  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  method,  all  written 
since  Victor's  famous  Quousque  tandevi.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
the  London  Journal  of  Education,  Professor  Victor  sums  up 
the  principles  of  his  neo-methodic  followers  in  this  way:  "  The 
sounds  are  taught  before  their  symbols,  the  reader  is  the  center 
of  instruction,  the  grammar  is  learned  inductively  from  the 
reader."  And  we  may  add  that  composition  {i.  e.,  translation 
from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue)  is  condemned. 
Briefly,  these  German  reformers  have  broken  with  old  tra'di- 
tions  and  are  feeling  their  way  toward    the   Heness-Sauveur 

'  See  Macmillan's  Series  of  Elementarj'  Classics  as  an  example. 

'»  Edicational  Review,  Vol.  Ill  :  450. 

"  \'ietor,  Passy,  ami  others.  A  quarterly  journal,  Phonetische  Stiutien  (Marburg; 
N.  E.  Ehvert),  is  edited  by  Professor  Victor  in  the  interests  of  his  reform.  [Professor 
Victor  has  in  preparation  an  article  descriptive  of  his  method  for  the  Educational 
Keview. — Ei).] 
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principle  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard),  but  are  still  hampered  by  the  initial  difficulty,  which  I 
regard  as  the  central  problem  of  all — they  are  teaching  English 
and  French  as  a  subject  of  study,  as  a  ivissenscJiaft,  rather  than 
as  an  art. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain  what  in  my  opinion  is  a 
most  serious  error — the  introduction  of  the  phonetic  schrift 
into  elementary  text-books.  The  nco-methodic  teacher  claims, 
rightly  enough,  that  the  "  sounds  should  be  taught  before  the 
symbols,"  meaning  thereby  that  the  auditory  symbols  should  be 
taught  before  the  written  symbols.  But  how  does  he  proceed 
to  teach  these  auditory  symbols?  He  carefully  formulates  a 
new  zuissenschaft,  with  another  set  of  written  symbols,  and 
hopes  to  teach  his  pupils  to  hear  and  speak  by  means  of  these. 
Surely  the  error  would  be  apparent  if  the  German  professor 
were  not  so  blindly  devoted  to  his  zuissenschaft. 

In  fact  we  have  here  an  old  heresy  in  a  new  shape.  Formerly 
the  science  of  grammar  was  taught  instead  of  the  art  of  foreign 
speech  ;  now  it  is  the  science  of  phonetics.  Fortunately  this 
last  science  is  not  likely  to  run  so  long  a  career  as  the  first ;  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  the  controversy,  very  few 
followers  of  the  Marburg  school  are  seriously  attempting  to 
burden  their  pupils  with  this  science.  Neither  phonetics  nor 
grammar  can  be  pursued  as  independent  subjects  of  study 
except  by  scholars  who  have  already  acquired  the  language. 
Apart  from  this  fault,  characteristic  enough  of  Germ.an 
methods,  we  must  admit  that  the  neo-methodic  reformers  are 
offering  valuable  contributions  to  the  problems  that  beset  us  in 
language  teaching. 

Let  us,  finally,  in  a  series  of  questions  state  some  of  the 
problems  that  still  remain  to  be  considered  before  the  con- 
troversy can  be  laid  to  rest. 

I.  The  primary  question  of  all  is  the  purpose  of  modern 
language  instruction,  although,  singularly  enough,  it  is  the  one 
which  is  least  prominent  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Let 
us  narrow  our  inquiry  so  as  to  exclude  commercial  and  tech- 
nical schools,  which  impart  languages  simply  for  business  pur- 
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poses,  and  consider  the  wants  of  general  secondary  education. 
These  are  the  two  views,  and  we  must  decide  between  them. 

Tlie  old  school  regard  the  foreign  language  chiefly  as  a 
■weapon  to  sharpen  mental  faculties,  and,  subordinately,  as  an 
art  which  may  be  useful  in  later  life.  The  new  school  regard 
it  entirely  as  an  art,  of  no  value  in  itself,  since  it  is  only  a 
symbol  tool,  but  invaluable  as  a  key  to  the  history,  the  culture, 
the  life  of  a  great  and  noble  nation.  As  such  they  demand 
that  the  pupil  shall  from  the  first  moment  be  brought  into 
living  contact  with  this  nation  by  hearing  and  speaking  its 
language,  and  get  at  its  ideas,  quite  apart  from  the  ideas  and 
language  of  the  mother  country. 

2.  The  question  raised  by  M.  Gouin  demands  much  deeper 
investigation  and  more  elaborate  experiment.  Our  new  science 
of  physiological  psychology  must  come  to  our  aid,  and  tell  us 
\vhat  it  can  about  the  processes  of  hearing  and  writing.  As 
I  at  this  moment  write  this  page,  I  say  every  word  within 
myself;  the  reader,  if  he  is  not  an  Englishman,  will  also  say  the 
words  as  he  reads;  if  he  is  an  Englishman  he  will  probably 
do  so  ;  but  he  may  not.  Investigation  from  this  standpoint 
will  settle  for  us  whether  the  eye  or  the  ear  is  to  be  chiefly 
employed  in  imparting  a  foreign  language, 

3.  Closely  associated  with  this  inquiry  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  ideas  to  words.  Many  will  deny  that  a  foreigner  is 
able  to  associate  his  ideas  (of  number,  for  example)  with  any 
other  language  than  his  own,  and  hence  they  infer  the  necessity 
of  translation.  The  controversy  must  be  settled  by  experience, 
since  our  knowledge  of  brain  processes  cannot  at  present  assist 
us.  I  possess  evidence  quite  satisfactory  to  myself  that  an 
English  boy  after  learning  German  for  ten  lessons  can,  during 
tJie  lesson,  "  think  in  German  "  on  certain  simple  selected  topics 
without  calling  up  the  mother  speech.  But  every  teacher  must 
make  his  own  experiments  ;  until  he  has  done  so,  at  least  in 
his  own  person,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  question  at  all. 

4.  A  question  of  practical  importance  in  relation  to  reform 
is  one  which  is  affecting  the  teacher  more  seriously,  perhaps,  in 
Germany  and    England   than  in  America  :  t\\c  freedom  of  the 
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teacher  to  choose  his  method,  and  to  be  examined  upon  that, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  an  official  regulation.  This  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  one  that  affects  the  whole  realm  of  peda- 
gogics, and  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  For 
\ve  have  now  reached  a  point  where  progress  in  education 
depends  upon  investigation  and  research  quite  as  much  as 
upon  moral  enthusiasm  and  personril  gifts.  Until  a  large 
number  of  exact,  carefully  recorded  experiments  can  be  made, 
extending  over  months  and  years,  we  cannot  finally  decide  the 
problems  which  now  surround  the  teacher's  desk. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  in  writing  the  present  article,  is  not  to 
offer  another  to  the  many  printed  contributions  on  this  topic, 
but,  if  possible,  to  incite  the  teacher  to  make  and  to  record 
experiments,  in  the  belief  that  problems  of  instruction  will 
finally  be  settled,  like  many  other  puzzles  in  our  life,  not  by 
opinion,  but  by  fact. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  look  to  experiments  alone  for 
guidance,  more  especially  when  we  investigate  the  primary 
question  of  all  as  to  the  purpose  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. After  a  teacher  has  come  to  a  decision,  first  of  all,  as  to 
the  general  nature  of  his  calling,  as  to  the  real  meaning  and 
purpose  of  his  life's  work  among  children,  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  question  which  so  presses  for  an  answer  as  the  one  here 
raised :  the  claim  that  each  subject  of  instruction  has  to  be 
taught  for  itself,  and  according  to  its  own  nature.  If  lan- 
guages, ancient  or  modern,  are  essentials,  arts  of  speech,  and 
if  our  books  are  merely  crude  symbolic  representations  of  the 
living  voice,  then  they  must  be  handled  and  taught  as  such. 
Any  theory  of  training  the  faculties,  memory,  reason,  judg- 
ment, and  the  like,  which  militates  against  this  claim  must  be 
closely  questioned. 

This  claim  has  been  made,  and  has  been  substantiated,  by 
the  teacher  of  science  ;  it  has  given  us  the  laboratory,  and  has 
condemned  the  parrot  repetition  of  the  science  text-book.  It 
has  been  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  teacher  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  has  given  to  the  children  of  America  an 
acquaintance  with    poets   and    orators   to  which  the   children 
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in  the  mother  country  are  entirely  stran<^cr.s.  It  must  be  also 
made  by  the  teacher  of  French  and  German  when  he  has 
broken  throui;h  the  lant;uai;e  and  has  learned  at  first  hand  to 
know  the  worth  of  the  people  whose  voice  has  reached  his  ears. 
Let  that  claim  be  steadfastly  made,  and  our  pedagogic 
psychology  will  help  us  to  develop  a  plan  of  instruction  which 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  languages  without  imperil- 
ing the  development  of  our  children's  faculties. 

I  must  not  leave  my  subject  without  dealing  still  more 
directly  with  the  qualifications  of  the  modern  language  teacher. 
Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  reform  move- 
ment in  Germany  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  a  better  train- 
ing of  French  and  German  teachers.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  in  the  last  NeupJiilologen  Konfcrenz  held  in 
Berlin,  and  the  result  has  been  put  together  in  an  able  pam- 
phlet, Die  Aufgabe  dcr  ncusprdchlichcn  VntcrricJite  nnd  die 
]'orbildiiiig der  LeJirerT'  In  the  theses  with  which  Dr.  Waetz- 
holdt's  address  concluded,  and  which  were  approved  by  all 
sections  of  modern  language  teachers,  we  have  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  should  be  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  foreign  language,  but,  through  the  language, 
with  the  foreign  people.  He  discusses  very  ably  the  duty  of 
universities  in  this  respect,  and  the  desirability  of  foreign 
residence  and  foreign  travel.  The  French  Government  is 
already  sending  a  number  of  teachers  year  by  year  to  Germany 
and  to  England,  and  some  of  the  German  States  are  following 
suit.  Slowly  but  surely  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  most  important  problem  in  education  is  the  problem  of 
creating  the  teacher.  And  to  this  end  he  needs  not  only 
a  practical  professional  training  in  pedagogics,  but  a  scholarly 
acquaintance  with  the  material  of  instruction. 

John  J.  Findlav 

Jt.NA,  Germany 

'•  By  S.  Waetzoldt  (Berlin  :  Gaetitner's  Verlag,  1892). 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PIONEERING  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  MASSACHUSETTS 

A   FINAL   REPLY 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Philadelphia  in  February, 
1891,  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  read  a  paper  on  "Compulsory- 
Education  in  Massachusetts  "  in  which  he  climbed  over  all  the 
fences  and  gathered  all  the  educational  flowers  that  ever 
bloomed,  in  an  effort  to  make  a  fitting  wreath  for  the  brow  of 
Massachusetts.  He  failed  to  tell  just  what  Massachusetts  had 
done  or  was  doing  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
that  State  upon  the  schools,  but  did  not  fail  to  insist  that  all 
good  things  had  had  their  beginnings  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  all  American  educational  movements  had  been  inaugurated 
and  led  by  that  Commonwealth.  He  was  profoundly  grateful 
that  other  States  had  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  in  her  lead. 
His  paper  was  grammatical  and  rhetorical,  and  took  the  crowd, 
but  there  were  persons  present,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who 
well  knew  that  his  claims  were  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
When  he  said 

Reviewing  the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning,  we  note  that 
there  have  been  six  steps  :  compulsory  education,  compulsory  schools,  com- 
pulsory certification  of  teachers,  compulsory  supervision,  compulsory  tax- 
ation, compulsory  attendance  ;  and  it  seems  that  Massachusetts  took  each 
of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the  other  States — a  little  in  advance  of  her 
sister  States  in  New  England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  others, 

there  was  a  strong,  if  not  open,  dissent. 

The  protest  of  New  York  was  framed  by  me,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  '  under  the  title  of  "  Public  School  Pioneering  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,"  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
show  that  "  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  the 

'  April,  1892. 
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English  for  the  essential  principles  of  the  great  free  school  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  several  most  important  steps 
M'hich  have  marked  the  establishment  and  the  development  of 
that  system,  New  York  and  not  Massachusetts  had  led  the 
way."  Many  facts  were  adduced  from  the  original  records,  and 
the  highest  historical  authorities,  and  citations  were  given  in 
support  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Martin  replied  in  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,'-  with  platitudes  and  generalities  mixed  with  curt- 
ness  and  a  show  of  indignation,  but  managed  to  dodge  the 
real  points  in  issue  and  to  avoid  the  matters  for  which  he 
had  been  most  severely  criticised.  In  a  second  article  in  the 
Review'  ^  he  w^as  sharply  called  to  account  for  this :  the 
precise  points  upon  which  he  was  disputed,  and  which  he 
had  again  failed  to  support  with  proofs  or  citations,  Avere 
pointed  out,  and  he  was  told  that  he  must  stop  talking  in  a 
glittering  way  about  remote  things,  but  meet  the  issues  and 
support  his  allegations  with  proofs,  and  proofs  w'hich  could 
be  found  upon  investigation,  if  he  expected  his  claims  to  be 
recognized.  This  has  brought  out  his  third  paper  in  the 
Review,^  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  recognition  of  the 
necessities  of  his  situation.  He  has  been  looking  for  facts, 
with  w^hat  success  we  must  now  inquire.  It  may  now  be 
assumed  that  he  has  said  all  that  he  can  say,  and  we  are  now 
in  position  to  make  comparisons  and  gather  up  the  results. 

But  first  we  must  throw  out  some  make-weights  which  should 
not  have  been  put  upon  the  scales  at  all. 

The  recklessness  with  which  Mr.  Martin  assumes  to  state 
facts  is  something  amazing.  For  instance,  he  says  I  have"  rep- 
resented England  to  be  schoolless  in  the  sixteenth  century  "  ; 
no  such  thing  has  been  represented.  Everyone  familiar  with 
English  history  knows  that  for  centuries  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  English  Government,  dictated,  of  course,  by  the  nobility,  to 
maintain  colleges,  with  high  schools  as  feeders,  at  which  a  few 
might  be  elaborately  educated  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
and  the  Church,  an  institution  of  the  state,  but  to  keep  the 
masses  in  ignorance  for  fear  they  would  learn  their  rights  and 

^  June,  1S92.  »  October,  1892.  ■*  March,  1893. 
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demand  them.  This  I  stated  in  so  many  words  in  my  first 
paper  in  this  discussion.  In  this  and  other  things  he  contra- 
dicts, not  what  I  have  said,  but  his  own  erroneous  version 
of  it. 

But  he  goes  farther  and  sets  up  men  of  straw,  and  then 
engages  in  an  alleged  effort  to  knock  them  down.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  phrases  and  sentences  within  quotation  marks, 
thereby  indicating  that  they  were  my  precise  words,  although 
they  were  very  different  from  my  own  words,  and  were  changed 
to  suit  his  purposes  and  to  enable  him  to  appear  to  make  a 
successful  answer. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  let  us  read  the  two  following  para- 
graphs from  his  last  paper : 

The  fifth  step  was  compulsory  support  by  taxation.  Mr.  Draper  says  of 
this  that  he  can  find  in  the  Massachusetts  laws  only  a  requirement  that  the 
towns  shall  raise  "  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,"  and  he  sneeringly  asks, 
"  How  much  compulsion  is  there  in  this  }  "  More,  perhaps,  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  a  law  which  he  did  not 
find  requires  every  town  to  raise  at  least  three  dollars  for  each  child  of  school 
age  as  a  condition  of  sharing  in  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
State  school  fund.  This  may  not  be  compulsory,  but  it  looks  in  that 
direction. 

What  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  "  ? 
Necessary  for  what  ?  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  laws,  namely, 
to  maintain  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  "  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  all  the  children,"  "  conveniently  located,"  and  "  properly  fur- 
nished " ;  if  a  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  to  maintain,  besides,  a  high  school 
for  ten  months,  "  competent  teachers,"  and  to  provide  freely  all  the  pupils 
of  all  grades  with  "  all  needed  text-books  and  supplies."  Mr.  Draper  evi- 
dently thinks  the  town  is  its  own  judge  of  what  is  necessary.  Not  so  ; 
the  entire  charge  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee, 
who  are  independent  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  Save 
in  building  schoolhouses,  the  action  of  the  committee  binds  the  town. 
This  has  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  of  its  most  famous 
decisions.  If  this  is  not  compulsory  support  by  taxation  then  the  English 
language  has  no  meaning  which  a  lawyer  is  bound  to  respect. 

Now,  to  build  up  these  two  paragraphs,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  misquote  me,  but  to  misquote  the  statute  of  his 
State.  Section  17  of  Chapter  44  of  Title  10  of  the  Public 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts  is  the  one  in  question,  and  reads  as 
follows : 
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The  several  towns  shall  at  their  annual  meetings,  or  at  a  regular  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  raise  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools 
as  they  judge  necessary  ;  which  sums  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  like 
manner  as  other  town  taxes. 

This  statute  was  quoted  by  me  with  accuracy.  The  reader 
will  observe,  however,  that  the  phrase  "  The  several  towns  shall 
.  .  .  raise  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  as 
they  judge  neeessary  "  is  changed  to  read  "  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,"  and  then  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  some  out- 
side authority  and  not  the  town  is  to  determine  what  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  sorry  extremity  which  requires  the  use  of  such 
methods.  One  need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  know  that  the  words 
"  such  sums  ...  as  t/iey  judge  necessary  "  leaves  it  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  towns  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  raised, 
nor  to  reason  that  when  it  is  discretionary  with  the  towns  there 
is  no  compulsion  about  it  whatever. 

Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  the  suggestion  that  the  school 
committee  is  independent  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
tures for  school  purposes,  and  that  the  action  of  the  comn^ittee 
binds  the  town.  The  school  committee  is  chosen  at  town  meet- 
ing, is  representative  of  the  town,  is  responsible  to  the*  electors, 
and  will  suffer  decapitation  if  it  goes  contrary  to  their  will. 
And  this  is  the  independent  authority  which  determines  the 
sum  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes  in  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  this  is  compulsory  taxation  for  schools  in  that 
State !  And  this  is  the  way  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  conducts  an  argument  ! 

The  suggestion  that  a  law  which  I  had  overlooked  requires 
every  town  to  raise  at  least  three  dollars  for  each  child  of 
school  age  as  a  condition  of  sharing  in  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  State  school  fund,  and  that  this  "  looks  in  the  direction 
of  compulsion,"  is  puerile.  Compulsion  by  a  gift !  Not  a 
dollar  of  this  State  school  fund,  by  the  way,  was  ever  raised 
by  taxation.  It  has  resulted  wholly  from  the  sale  of  State 
lands,  from  the  refund  of  indirect  taxes  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, etc.  Its  income  is  divided  among  the  towns  which  will 
maintain  schools.     Indeed  this  distribution  is  the  main  reliance 
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of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  country  schools.  By  it  the  rural 
districts  are  hired  to  be  good  and  to  send  in  reports,  etc.  In 
the  manual  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  appears  the 
following  paragraph  ^  in  relation  to  this  fund,  and  it  reveal'; 
how  very  vigorously  the  towns  are  compelled  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing  in  relation  to  schools,  as  was  asserted  by 
Mr.  Martin : 

With  the  fund  it  is  possible  to  obtain  accurate  and  full  returns,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  all  the  material  facts 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  public  schools.  It  enables  the  authorities  to 
execute  the  school  laws,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  greatly  aids  the  towns  in  supporting 
such  schools  as  the  statute  requires  the  towns  to  maintain. 

My  opponent  remarks  that  I  have  referred  to  this 
compulsory  taxation  business  "  sneeringly."  He  is  wrong.  I 
have  laughed  outright,  and  had  the  right  to.  I  have  left 
nothing  to  inference  intentionally,  and  have  no  necessity  for 
so  doing. 

Again,  Mr.  Martin  says,  "  When  Mr.  Draper  says  the  masses 
in  Massachusetts  grew  up  in  '  dense  ignorance  '  every  student 
of  history  laughs  in  his  face."  I  have  never  said  that ;  he  puts 
words  into  my  mouth  which  I  never  uttered  that  he  may  be 
able  to  say  something  in  reply. 

In  the  close  of  his  paper  he  pretends  to  quote  a  second  time 
the  phrase  "dense  ignorance  "as  coming  from  me,  and  couples 
wuth  it,  as  mine  also,  the  term  "  bloodthirsty  intolerance  "  as 
applying  to  the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  In  doing  so 
he  is  again  guilty  of  an  alteration  of  the  record.  In  my  last 
paper  I  had  said  that  I  regretted  "  the  blind  infatuation  which, 
to  the  disparagement  and  wrong  of  others,  ascribes  to  those 
early  settlers  works  of  great  national  importance  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  dense  superstition  and  the  misguided,  even 
bloody,  religious  intolerance  which  are  known  to  have  domi- 
nated their  lives."  And  when  notwithstanding  this  I  express 
admiration  for  the  Puritan  character,  he  calls  it  "  arrant  non- 

^  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  Public  Instrtution,  with  Annotations, 
etc.,  issued  by  State  Board  of  Education,  p.  25. 
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sense."  Let  us  see.  Docs  any  reader  of  Massachusetts  history 
(luestion  the  moral  quahties  or  the  quick  intelhgence  or  the 
lieroic  character  of  John  Winthrop  ?  Not  for  a  moment. 
And  yet  this  great  man,  as  Governor  of  the  colony,  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  court  which  tried  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  pure- 
minded,  womanly  woman,  about  whom  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  immorality  or  hypocrisy,  refused  her  counsel  or 
assistance,  browbeat  and  fretted  her,  stopped  her  when  she 
attempted  to  speak,  sought  to  lead  her  into  pitfalls,  and 
sentenced  her  to  banishment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother  and  that  it  was  midwinter,  for 
the  only  reason  that  she  was  the  most  intellectual  woman  in 
the  colony,  and  did  not  read  the  Scriptures  as  he  did  and  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  saying  so.*  Winthrop  was  not  "  densely 
ignorant"  by  any  means:  he  undoubtedly  thought  he  was 
truly  serving  his  God  ;  but  was  not  this  misguided  religious 
intolerance?  And  when,  in  the  Baptist  persecution  of  twenty 
years  later,  John  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  sitting  as  a  magistrate,  struck  Obadiah  Holmes  in  open 
court,  and  said,  "  The  curse  of  God  or  Jesus  go  with  thee." 
only  because  the  poor  prisoner  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
sentence  against  him  had  said,  "  I  bless  God  I  am  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus" — was  not  that  mis- 
guided intolerance?'  And  when  they  hanged  Robinson  and 
Stevenson,  two  Quakers,  on  Boston  Common,  for  no  crime  at 
all,  and  beat  the  drums  so  they  could  not  speak  for  fear  of  the 
effect  of  their  words  upon  the  people,  and  this  same  pastor 
taunted  and  railed  at  them  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows— was 
not  that  misguided,  even  bloody,  religious  intolerance  ? '  And 
when  they  hanged  scores,  and  crushed  one  to  death  in  a  great 
press  for  alleged  witchcraft,  was  not  that  superstition  in  its 
most  dreadful  manifestation  ?  Those  were  indeed  bloody 
times,  but  I  have  not  said  and  do  not  think  those  people  were 
bloodthirsty,  as  my  friend   would    make   his   readers   believe. 

*  Three  Episodes  in  Massachusetts  History,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  pp.  483- 

532. 

'  Vol.  IV.:   Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  p.  47. 
^  Ne-w  England  J  uJge  J  {ibdi),  pp.  122-125,  126,  136. 
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They  were  an  honest  people,  but  they  were  misguided,  and  to 
persecute  was  inherent  in  the  Puritan  character,  Winthrop 
and  his  associates  were  doing  in  New  England  just  what  the 
king's  instrument.  Archbishop  Laud,  and  his  associates  were 
doing  in  Old  England,  and  doing  it  with  no  less  thoroughness 
and  little  less  horror. 

We  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  common  thought  of  that  day. 
Their  religious  creed  was  framed  by  Calvin,  the  clearest  and 
most  logical  intellect  produced  by  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
It  placed  the  severest  construction  upon  the  Scriptures,  and 
sternly  demanded  for  its  deductions  the  weight  of  Divine 
authority.  The  minister  was  held  to  be  the  oracle  of  God, 
and  he  exacted  for  the  involved  enunciations  of  the  pulpit 
the  same  reverence  and  obedience  as  for  the  simplest  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Their  observance  of  their  creed,  so  declared, 
was  severe.  All  but  Puritans  were  heretics,  and  heretics  were 
suitable  fuel  for  hell  fire.  The  Puritan  settlers  in  Massachu- 
setts did  not  come  to  the  new  world  to  found  a  democracy ; 
they  had  no  thought  of  it ;  they  came  to  make  a  theocracy  to 
their  liking,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
In  the  words  of  the  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church  in  a  letter  to 
the  people  at  the  Bay,  "  Oh  !  how  happy  a  thing  it  had  been 
if  you  had  converted  some  before  you  had  killed  any."  '  But 
that  was  not  their  way.  They  would  brook  no  opposition, 
and  they  were  great  fighters  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right. 

The  Puritan  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, he  lived  in  despotic  times,  he  produced  the  English 
Revolution,  he  was  accustomed  to  blood,  he  was  headstrong, 
intolerant,  and  unrelenting  to  the  last  degree,  he  would  crush 
foes  withm  and  repel  foes  without,  he  was  capable  of  cruel  acts, 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  Christian  character  behind  it  all. 

But  so  much  for  Mr.  Martin's  make-weights  and  diversions. 
If  we  are  to  follow  all  of  them  there  will  be  room  for  nothing  else. 
Let  us  allow  the  others  to  go  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
come   to  the  real  question  in  issue,  and    see   what   has  been 

^  Three  Episodes  in  Neio  England  History,  p.  gg. 
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allcLjcd  and  proved  and  what  has  gone  unchallenged  or  been 
admitted. 

In  the  first  place,  I  started  out  to  show  that  America  ivas 
indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  the  English  for  the  essential 
principles  of  our  Free  School  System. 

In  this  connection  it  was  pertinent  to  show  what  had  been 
done  in  the  mother  countries,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
America,  toward  providing  facilities  for  an  elementary  educa- 
tion for  all  the  people  at  general  expense.  It  was  shown  that 
England  was  completely  under  the  domination  of  the  sover- 
eign. It  was  also  shown  that  it  was  the  English  policy  to 
maintain  colleges  and  high  schools  for  children  of  high  birth,  for 
purposes  of  state,  but  that  there  were  no  free  elementary  schools 
at  all ;  and  on  the  authority  of  Bancroft  it  was  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  course  this  statement  as  to  the  English  educational  policy 
has  not  been  controverted,  for  no  fact  is  better  known.  That 
policy  has  continued  almost  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  popular  government 
had  made  much  headway  in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  country 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  the"  free  cities" 
governed  themselves,  and  it  was  remarked  that  self-government 
and  free  education  have  uniformly  gone  together.  This  was 
incontrovertible. 

It  was  shown  that  prior  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  Holland,  Luther  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  establish  schools  for  primary  instruction,  and 
that  the  Protestant  portions  of  Germany  soon  became  covered 
with  schools  both  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction  ;  that 
towns  and  villages  were  ordered  to  "  within  six  weeks  find 
good  and  competent  schoolmasters,"  and  that  "  such  as 
neglected  to  do  this  should  be  bound  to  receive  the  school- 
masters sent  to  them  and  provide  the  usual  compensation  ;  "  '" 
that  the  "  whole  population  was  educated,"  and  that  "  schools 
Avere  everywhere  provided  at  public  expense,  with  good  school- 

'"  Appleton's  Encyclopedia. 
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masters  to  instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual 
branches  of  education."  "  All  this  was  not  denied  or  answered, 
except  that  the  character  of  these  free  schools  was  derided, 
which  was  neither  answer  nor  argument. 

Here,  then,  were  the  essential  principles  of  the  free  school 
system  completely  developed  among  the  Dutch  and  no  vestige 
of  them  among  the  English,  and  it  was  believed  that  my  first 
point  was  well  established. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  issue  has  been  over 
the  development,  not  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  not  of 
general  culture,  but  of  elementary  instruction  for  all  the  people, 
free  of  cost  to  them,  under  public  supervision  and  at  the  public 
expense,  and  devoid  of  Church  or  political  influences. 

It  was  reasoned  that  Englishmen  would  follow  the  English 
educational  plan  and  Dutchmen  would  follow  the  Dutch  educa- 
tional plan  when  they  settled  in  a  new  land,  unless  they  came 
with  some  other  purpose,  or  circumstances  and  occurrences 
led  them  to  do  otherwise.  It  v/as  found  upon  examination 
that  they  had  no  other  purpose,  that  there  were  no  such  cir- 
cumstances or  occurrences,  and  that  each  did  act  upon  the 
ideas  and  did  follow  the  plans  which  prevailed  in  the  mother 
country  and  the  fatherland. 

It  was  made  clearly  to  appear  that  upon  the  settlement  of 
New  Amsterdam,  or  New  York,  free  elementary  schools  were 
sustained  out  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  colony.  Profes- 
sional schoolmasters  were  sent  for,  to  come  from  Holland,  and 
they  did  come  and  teach  such  schools.  Although  the  colony 
was  very  feeble  for  fifty  years,  even  more  so  than  at  Plymouth, 
there  were  in  that  period  of  time,  almost  continuously,  public 
schools  free  to  all,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  colony,  and 
the  law  of  the  colony  required  that  "  each  householder  and  inhabi- 
tant should  bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as  should  be  con- 
sidered proper  for  their  maintenance."  "  No  answer  was  made 
to  all  this  by  Mr.  Martin   except  derision  of  these  old  school- 

"Broadhead's   History  of  iVezv  York,  Vol.  I.  p.  462. 
^-  DinisJu-,'  School  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church,  p.  32. 
^^  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  \o\.  I.  p.  112. 
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masters  because  they  at  times  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  employments,  which  was  neither  answer  nor  argument. 

Here,  then,  was  the  introduction  of  the  essential  principles 
of  the  free  school  system  into  America.  These  schools  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  upon  Manhattan  Island,  and  when 
new  settlements  were  made  out  on  Long  Island  or  up  the 
North  River,  similar  schools  were  established  and  continued 
there  until  England,  with  the  help  of  New  England,  overthrew 
tile  Dutch  government  and  set  up  its  own,  and  then  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  until  the  English  power  was  broken 
in  America,  nothing  was  done  for  free  schools  in  the  colony  of 
New  York  which  the  English  authorities  could  prevent.  The 
Dutch  representatives  in  the  colonial  legislature  frequently 
made  strenuous  efforts  for  schools,  and  these  were  uniformly 
met  by  the  interposition  of  the  English  Governor  pursuant  to 
a  policy  deliberately  determined  upon  and  invariably  adhered 
to,  in  order  "  to  prevent  the  growth  of  republican  principles," 
as  was  frankly  declared  by  the  Governor  to  the  home  govern- 
ment in  his  letter  transmitting  the  request  for  a  charter  for 
King's  College.  No  part  of  all  this  has  been  denied  by  Mr. 
Martin,  for  a  very  sufficient  reason. 

As  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  elementary  schools  from  the  beginning,  and  no  attention 
to  colleges  or  to  secondary  schools  for  forty  years,  so  the 
English  settlers  in  Massachusetts  set  up  a  college  sixteen  years 
after  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth,  but  did  nothing  in  the 
way  of  elementary  schools  for  many  years  longer. 

This  last  statement  caused  a  painful  exhibition  of  nervous 
excitement  on  the  part  of  my  opponent.  All  the  force  of  the 
opposition  has  been  concentrated  upon  an  effort  to  resist 
it.  Even  the  ludicrous  spectacle  is  presented  of  a  son  of 
Massachusetts  putting  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  outside  of  the  old  Commonwealth  in  order  to  parry 
the  effect  of  it ;  for  Mr.  Martin  says,  "  Plymouth  was  not 
Massachusetts  until  1692,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  historical 
inquiry  is  as  distinct  as  is  Connecticut  or  New  York  itself." 
I   am  justified  in  retorting  with    his  favorite  epithet,  "  arrant 
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nonsense."  The  history  of  the  EngHsh  colony  at  Plymouth 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts  as  is  the 
history  of  the  colony  at  the  Bay  or  any  other  colony  which 
finally  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  State. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  first  Massachusetts, 
settlers  could  have  been  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  follow 
English  customs.  They  were  not  essentially  different  from  the 
people  they  left  behind  them.  In  the  matter  of  education  and 
schools  they  were  not  different  at  all.  They  had  no  concep-' 
tion  of  the  free  school  idea  ;  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  it. 
Circumstances  made  it  so.  The  Puritans  were  characteristically 
slow  and  steady.  They  did  not  change  easily  or  quickly.  It 
took  time,  and  a  great  length  of  time,  and  an  entire  change  of 
circumstances,  to  bring  about  the  necessity  and  the  desire  for 
an  educational  plan  different  from  that  of  Old  England.  They 
made  no  pretense  to  anything  else,  nor  did  they  do  anything 
for  many  years  from  which  such  an  inference  can  be  drawn. 

The  colony  at  Plymouth  lived  fifty  years  and  grew  to 
a  dozen  villages  before  there  was  a  school  of  any  kind  in  it. 
Mr.  Martin  wrote  one  reply  without  denying  this.  Now  he 
says  it  was  only  fifteen  years  or  twenty  five  years,  and  says, 
he  relies  upon  "  court  records  "  to  prove  it,  but  neglects  to  tell 
us  where  to  find  them.  Mr.  Winsor,  in  his  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  says  "  Neither  from  tradition  nor 
from  public  records  is  there  evidence  of  any  opportunity  or 
provision  for  education  [in  the  Plymouth  colony]  prior  to 
1670,  except,  of  course,  in  the  private  family."  This  would 
seem  conclusive. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  touch  upon  Mr,  Martin's  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Douglas  Campell's  recent  work,  TJie  Puritan  in 
England,  Holland,  and  America,  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's great  work  traces  our  distinguishing  American  institu- 
tions to  their  origin.  At  great  pains  he  clearly  shows  that  the 
modern  public  school  system  originated  with  the  Dutch.  Mr. 
Martin  passes  this  by.  But  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  Mr. 
Campbell  fell  into  the  error  of  saying,  "  When  the  Pilgrims  from 
Holland    landed  at  Plymouth,  one    of   their   first  acts  was  to< 

'*Vol.  Ill,  p.  2S1. 
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establish  a  common  school,""  and  Mr.  Martin  quotes  this 
with  groat  glee.  The  author  was  not  considering  at  what  port 
of  the  country  the  school  system  was  imported,  and  he  liad 
heard  so  many  times  that  there  was  a  school  set  up  at  Plymouth 
Rock  immediately  after  the  landing  that  he  felt  justified  in 
assuming  it  to  be  true.  But  he  has  evidently  discovered  his 
mistake,  for  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  now  upon  the 
market,  he  substitutes  for  the  above  quoted  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  early  settlers  of  New  England  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  instructing  their  children,  _/fr.y/  at  home,  or  in  ministers' 
houses,  and  then  in  public  schools."  Even  now  he  does  not 
state  the  facts  as  strongly  or  plainly  as  the  truth  requires. 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  there  was  comparative 
wealth  and  an  educated  clergy.  The  Church  and  state  were  one. 
There  were  plenty  of  brains  and  plenty  of  means  there.  And 
what  did  these  people  do  for  schools?  They  did  nothing 
whatever  for  eight  years.  By  that  time  there  were  fifteen 
thousand  people  there.  Then  they  set  up  Harvard  College.  This 
was  the  English  plan.  They  commenced  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry  and  the  ofifices  of  state,  just  as  the  home 
government  did.  Then  they  started  the  Latin  school  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  college.  After  making  this  move 
they  rested,  and  they  rested  a  long  time.  This  Latin  school 
was  the  only  school  in  Boston  for  fifty  years.  Social  distinctions 
were  as  marked  there  as  in  Old  England.  "  Winthrop,  in  his 
state  papers,  talked  of  '  the  common  people.'  The  '  common 
people '  were  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks ;  the  '  gentry ' 
were  fined  and  admonished."  "  The  sons  of  "  persons  of 
quality  "  (the  term  was  common  at  the  time)  were  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  and  the  college.  There  was  no  school  provision 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  for  a  long,  long  time.  In  Puritan 
fashion  the  people  were  enjoined  to  teach  their  children  to 
read,  or  to  get  someone  to  do  it,  so  that  they  could  read  the 
Bible  and  learn  the  catechism.     This  was  done  at  home  or  by 

'^  The  Puritan  in  England,  Ilollattd,  and  America,  by  Douglas  Campell,  Vol.  I. 
p.  30. 

"  Body  0/ Liberties,  1G41  ;  3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  VIII.  224. 
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the  ministers.  There  were  no  organized  elementary  schools  in 
Boston,  free  or  otherwise,  for  certainly  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  when  such  schools  were  opened  they  were  only  for  boys. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Winsor's  History  of  Boston  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  I  stated 
that  Boston  did  not  admit  a  girl  to  her  schools  till  1789,  and  to 
only  half  privileges  till  1828.  This  is  not  denied.  There  vv'as 
no  public  school  system  there. 

Accordingly  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  it  is  abundantly 
established  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  public  school 
system  were  first  developed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  their 
first  exemplification  in  America  among  the  Dutch  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  not  among  the  English  in  Massachusetts. 

Now  a  word  about  the  six  points,  "compulsory  education, 
compulsory  schools,  compulsory  certification  of  teachers, 
compulsory  supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  and  compulsory 
attendance,"  upon  which  Mr.  Martin  insisted  that  Massachu- 
setts had  been  in  advance  of  all  other  States.  It  is  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  he  has  been  forced  to  drop  rhetoric  and 
look  for  facts. 

As  to  compulsory  education  and  compulsory  schools,  the 
ground  has  been  well  traversed.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
the  first  seventy  years  of  Massachusetts  history  the  real  power 
in  the  State  was  that  of  the  clergy.  If  there  was  any  school  at 
all  it  was  a  Latin  school  and  not  an  elementary  school,  and  was 
for  the  purposes  of  the  church  and  not  for  the  good  of  the 
individual ;  if  there  was  any  teacher  he  was  the  pastor  or 
assistant  pastor  of  the  church,  and  he  taught  the  Latin  school 
or  went  about  to  see  that  the  children  were  taught  to  read  the 
Bible  and  learn  the  catechism.  During  this  period  all  young 
men  attending  the  Latin  schools  had  to  pay.  There  was  no 
element  of  the  free  public  school  system  about  the  plan.  It 
had  the  element  of  mission  work,  but  there  was  nothing 
"compulsory"  worthy  the  term,  and  whatever  there  was  of  it 
was  to  promote  a  religious  and  denominational  end.  And  while 
this  thing  was  going  on  in  a  colony  of  twenty  thousand  English- 
men'the  little  Dutch  colony  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  souls  at 
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New  Amsterdam  was  maintaining  free  elementary  schools  and 
punishins^  those  who  failed  to  pay  their  taxes  in  support  of 
them. 

Mr.  Martin  undertakes  to  support  his  claim  as  to  priority  in 
requiring  the  certification  of  teachers  by  a  "  province  law  of 
1701,"  wherein  "it  was  ordered  that  every  grammar  school 
master  must  produce  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
minister  of  his  town."  He  says  the  "ministers  were  the  only 
persons  competent  to  examine  in  Latin  and  Greek."  How  this 
agrees  with  all  I  have  been  saying !  Where  were  the  elemen- 
tary schools?  How  did  the  ministers  become  expert  or  pro- 
fessional school  superintendents?  Why,  all  towns  at  the  or- 
ganization period  have  done  the  same  thing.  And  this  is  all 
that  Massachusetts  did,  and  is  more  than  she  is  doing  now. 

School  committees,  elected  by  the  people,  employ  the 
teachers  and  determine  their  qualifications.  There  is  no  cer- 
tification of  teachers  in  that  State  as  the  phrase  is  used  by  the 
schools.  Even  the  normal  school  diploma  has  no  legal  value. 
And  yet  New  York  for  more  than  eighty  years  has  provided 
special  officers  in  all  the  towns  or  counties,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  employing  teachers,  to  certify  their  qualifications, 
and  in  all  that  time  no  employment  has  been  legal  which  has 
not  been  preceded  by  a  certificate  issued  by  an  officer  spe- 
cially chosen  for  that  purpose  alone. 

He  also  talks  about  expert  professional  supervision  by 
"  selectmen  and  ministers,"  which  every  school  man  knows  is 
"  arrant  nonsense,"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  slur  the  supervi- 
sory officers  of  the  State  of  New  York  because  the  people 
see  fit  to  make  a  change  once  in  a  while  rather  than  to  let 
them  stay  in  place  and  go  to  seed.  With  some  knowledge  of 
the  school  superintendents,  in  city  and  country,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  stronger,  more 
competent,  or  more  devoted  body  of  school  men  can  be  found 
in  any  State  in  this  country,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
in  office  forever.  And  with  some  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
common  expressions,  of  the  school  men  and  the  people  in  a 
neighboring  State,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  ought  to  be 
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some  relief  afforded  by  which  they  can  make  a  change  once  in  a 
while.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  New  York  has  had  close  and 
compulsory  supervision  of  her  schools,  both  general  and  local, 
over  every  foot  of  her  territory  for  more  than  eighty  years, 
while  Massachusetts  has  none  and  never  had.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  State  Board  and  its  Secretary  and  Agents  have  no 
authority  essential  to  supervision;  her  cities  have  superintend- 
ents only  when  their  local  committees  think  well,  and  in  fact 
are  at  times  without  them;  while  her  rural  districts  have 
none  at  all. 

The  next  step  is  compulsory  taxation,  and  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  that,  and  perhaps  sufificiently.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Dutch  colony  at  New  York,  in  the  very  earliest  days, 
levied  direct  taxes  for  schools,  and  the  State  commenced  to  levy 
State  taxes  for  schools  in  1795,  and  required  towns  to  do  the 
same.  Massachusetts  never  levied  State  taxes  for  schools,  and 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  towns  is  wholly  in  their  discretion. 
In  the  language  of  the  statute,  towns  raise  "such  sums  as  they 
judge  necessary,"  and  in  the  language  of  the  INIanual  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  "the  town  is  to  judge  of  the 
needed  expenditure." 

As  to  compulsory  attendance,  I  have  not  been  disposed  from 
the  first  to  contest  Mr.  Martin's  claim.  I  practically  admitted 
it  in  my  first  paper  and  made  no  reference  to  it  in  my  second. 
The  fact  is  Massachusetts  made  a  truancy  act  in  1852  and  New 
York  in  1853,  and  Massachusetts  a  compulsoiy  attendance  act 
in  1873  and  New  York  in  1874.  His  claim  that  his  State  Avas 
twenty  years  ahead  in  the  movement  is  not  well  grounded. 
But  honors  are  easy  between  us  on  that  point,  and  neither  has 
done  enough  to  brag  of. 

And  so  it  appears  that  at  least  as  to  five  of  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  free  school  system  selected  by  Mr.  Martin 
as  the  ones  touching  which  his  State  had  been  foremost,  he  was 
simply  indulging  in  rhetoric  and  was  sadly  lacking  in  facts. 
Still  he  undoubtedly  believed  what  he  said.  He  had  certainly 
heard  about  the  same  thing  a  great  many  times.  He  had  rea- 
son to  believe  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  one  would 
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contest  anything  that  might  be  said  touching  the  pre-eminence 
of  Massachusetts  in  all  things. 

The  State  is  the  only  power  which  can  compel  the  support  of 
schools,  and  Massachusetts  does  not  compel  at  all.  The  whole 
matter  is  left  to  cities  and  towns  and  to  their  "  Committees." 
And  cities  and  towns  in  that  State  are  not  so  very  different  from 
cities  and  towns  elsewhere.  And  such  matters  proceed  there 
about  as  they  would  elsewhere  under  like  circumstances. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  the  story  about  all  good  things  originat- 
ing in  Massachusetts  has  been  too  highly  colored.  The  con- 
stant talk  about  her  early  and  later  pre-eminence  in  school  work 
is  overdrawn.  Others  are  beginning  to  see  it,  and  so  are  many 
of  her  own  people. 

Concerning  her  earlier  school  work  a  very  jealous  and  proud 
son  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his 
recent  book,  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History,  says  : 
"  Prior  to  1800  in  point  of  fact  the  children  were  neither  taught 
much  nor  were  they  taught  well,  for  through  life  the  mass  of 
them  could  do  little  more  in  the  way  of  writing  than  scrawl 
their  names."  And  again,  "  If  by  any  chance  the  village  school 
of  1790  could  be  brought  back  to  1890,  parents  would  in  horror 
and  astonishment  keep  their  children  at  home,  until  a  town 
meeting  called  at  the  shortest  notice  could  be  held ;  and  this 
meeting  would  probably  have  culminated  in  a  riot,  in  the  course 
of  which  schoolhouse  as  well  as  school  would  have  been  sum- 
'marily  abated  as  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance."  I  might  quote 
some  very  recent  criticisms  upon  the  elementary  schools  of 
Boston  from  eminent  authority,  but  will  forbear. 

In  this  discussion,  which  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  so  much 
has  been  said  about  the  past  that  a  single  word  as  to  the  future 
may  not  be  improper. 

Undoubtedly  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  excel- 
lent, models  for  the  country,  as  might  fairly  be  expected,  but 
so  much  cannot  be  said  with  truth  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  that  Commonwealth  ;  and  as  the  school  men  of  the  countr>' 
know  something  of  the  facts  and  are  for  the  truth,  they  do  not 
likoto  hear  it  said  at  all. 
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The  school  work  in  other  States,  including  New  York,  is  not 
what  it  should  be  by  any  means,  and  no  one  has  said  so  more 
frequently  than  I  have.  The  school  people  of  other  States 
are  ordinarily  the  first  to  admit  it.  That  fact  being  known 
and  admitted  there  is  ground  for  hope  and  progress.  There  is 
progress  throughout  the  country  wherever  the  fact  is  admitted. 

The  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  nearly  all  outgrown  govern- 
ment by  town  meeting.  When  the  electors  of  a  town  come 
to  be  numbered  by  thousands  they  connot  assemble  in  town 
meeting  and  intelligently  transact  public  business.  Even  if 
they  were  entirely  homogeneous  in  sentiment  and  feeling — and 
they  are  so  no  longer  in  Massachusetts — they  could  not  con- 
tinue to  manage  their  public  affairs  in  the  old  way. 

Regardless  of  this  last  consideration,  the  modern  free  public 
school  is  not  the  child  of  a  town  meeting.  It  is  not  a  local 
institution,  and  it  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  town  meetings  or  local  committees.  It  is  part  of  a 
general  system  necessarily  maintained  by  the  highest  authority 
for  the  general  safety.  In  the  present  and  the  prospective  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  adequately 
supported  and  managed  except  by  authority  which  the  State 
alone  possesses,  and  which  the  State  must  exercise  both  directly 
and  through  local  officers  to  whom  the  authority  is  delegated. 
This  is  the  present  trouble,  educationally,  in  Massachusetts, 
Through  pride  in  traditions,  to  continue  what  under  present 
circumstances  has  come  to  be  a  mere  sentiment,  and  a  danger- 
ous one  at  that,  her  people  are  delaying  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  their  public  school  system,  both  generally  and  locally. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  content  to  occupy 
a  back  seat  in  the  chariot  of  progress  and  cry  "  Whoa  "  until  the 
troublesome  elements  in  their  midst  gain  absolute  control  of  the 
team  and  full  possession  of  the  road,  only  because  they  may 
dislike  the  color  of  one  of  the  horses.  They  probably  will  not, 
for  in  spite  of  all  my  friend  has  said,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
known  that  the  thoughtful  people  of  his  State  are  meditating, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  intent  upon  action. 

Since  writing  so  much  of  this  paper  I  have  received  a  letter 
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from  I\Ir.  William  B.  Shaw  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
whom  ISIr.  Martin  quotes  in  support  of  his  claims,  objecting  to 
such  use  of  his  writings.  Mr.  Shaw  says:  "There  is  not  a 
sentence  in  my  papers  asserting  or  implying  that  common 
schools  were  started  in  Massachusetts  sooner  than  in  New 
York.  What  I  said  about  Massachusetts  has  no  bearing  on 
the  issue  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Martin." 

It  also  transpires  that  at  the  meeting  of  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Springfield,  November  25 
last,  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  reported  in  the  Union  of 
that  city,  favoring  the  very  movements  toward  the  perfection 
of  the  public  school  work  which  we  have  been  discussing,  and 
Avhich  Mr.  Martin  has  insisted  were  already  compulsory  in  his 
State.  It  also  appears  that  bills  to  this  effect  are  now  pending 
before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  State  Superintend- 
ent Dickenson  is  telling  the  Legislative  Committees  that  if 
Massachusetts  hopes  to  keep  up,  or  get  up,  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  other  States  these  measures  must  be  adopted, 
and  then  telling  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence 
that  he  is  praying  that  the  Legislature  will  have  the  courage 
to  pass  them. 

T\Iassachusetts  seems  likely  to  get  on  firm  ground  touching 
her  public  school  work  in  about  the  same  time,  relatively,  that 
she  required  to  get  on  the  right  ground  touching  religious 
toleration,  and  to  write  the  pledge  of  religious  liberty  in  her 
constitution. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  submitted  to  any  open-minded  reader 
that  I  have  established  my  proposition  \\\2i\.'^  America  is  in- 
debted to  tJic  DntcJi  rather  than  tlie  EnglisJi  for  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  free-school  system  of  the  country,  and  that  in 
the  several  most  important  steps  ivhicli  have  marked  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  that  system,  New  York,  and  not 
Massachusetts,  has  led  the  loay,"'  and  in  the  meantime,  also,  my 
admiration  has  grown  for  that  quality  in  the  Massachusetts 
men  which  enables  them  to  make  so  much  out  of  so  little  by 

the  use  of  artistic  dressing. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

SlTERINTF.NDF.NT  OF    INSTRUCTION. 
Cl-EVEI-AND,  O. 


V 
INTERNATIONAL   STUDENT    ASSOCIATIONS 

One  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  association. 
In  the  department  of  labor  there  are  associations  and  unions  of 
all  kinds,  while  in  the  field  of  charity  the  "  Associated  Charities  " 
represent  the  best  economic  and  scientific  efforts.  In  the 
student  world  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  prove  what  charm 
there  is  in  the  union  of  kindred  spirits,  and  their  annual  conven- 
tions illustrate  the  ease  with  which  the  representatives  from 
fifty  to  sixty  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  deliberate  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  society.  The  most  recent  phase 
of  associated  effort  in  the  student  world  was  the  gathering 
at  Ann  Arbor  of  representatives  from  the  colleges,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party. 

In  1 891  the  General  Association  of  Students  at  Paris 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Reception.  It  was  the  object  of 
this  committee  to  receive  men  from  abroad,  and  help  them  in 
every  possible  way  in  establishing  themselves  in  their  academic 
home.  In  many  of  the  American  colleges,  this  kind  of  help  to 
new  students  has  been  extended  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Paris  association  that 
similar  committees  of  reception  should  be  organized  in  all  of 
the  leading  universities  of  the  world,  and  that  such  scope 
should  be  given  to  the  work  as  to  justify  the  name  international. 
In  response  to  such  a  suggestion  sent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  initial  impulse  to  what  was  afterward  the 
Graduate  Students'  Association  was  given  by  the  department 
of  History'  and  Politics.  Delegates  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  university  organized  and  formulated  an  association 
based  on  three  lines  of  activity,  international,  national,  and 
local.  Under  the  first  head,  students  were  to  be  commended 
to  foreign  universities,  and  those  coming  from  abroad  were  to 
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be  received  and  welcomed.  A  bureau  for  inft)rnKition  concern- 
ing foreign  universities  was  to  be  established.  As  a  part  of 
the  national  functions,  affiliation  was  to  be  sought  with  the 
various  colleges  and  universities,  so  that  the  association  could 
be  informed  about  their  methods.  The  local  features  were,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  at  the  Hopkins. 
The  association  was  to  co-operate  with  the  faculty  in  the  recep- 
tion of  distinguished  visitors  ;  it  was  to  be  a  medium  of  informa- 
tion between  the  faculty  and  the  students;  advantages  in  trade 
were  to  be  secured,  and  a  bureau  of  university  extension  was 
to  be  opened. 

Each  department  in  the  university  was  to  choose  one 
member,  and  this  committee  was  to  elect  its  president.  Full 
power  was  given  to  this  organization  for  resolution  into  sub- 
committees for  the  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
work.  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  organization  and  the  objects  of 
the  association  in  Baltimore. 

In  1883,  at  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  a  committee  was  chosen  from  the  students  to 
represent  them  and  also  to  aid  in  planning  for  the  celebration. 
In  1884  the  "  Students' Representative  Council"  was  elected. 
Its  scope  will  be  evident  from  the  statement  of  its  aims:  "  (i)  to 
represent  the  students  in  matters  affecting  their  interests ;  (2) 
to  afford  a  recognized  means  of  communication  between  the 
students  and  the  university  authorities ;  (3)  to  provide  social 
life  and  academic  unity  among  the  students."  This  council  is 
now  elected  annually  from  the  students  of  the  various  faculties, 
and  from  those  student  societies  which  have  twenty-nve  matric- 
ulates on  their  roll  of  members.  There  are  such  councils  in 
the  four  Scottish  universities,  and  each  council  elects  delegates 
to  a  committee  which  deliberates  on  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  four  universities.  This  committee  also  charges 
itself  with  the  care  of  international  relations.  Its  efforts  arc 
more  than  suggestive,  because  it  has  the  co-operation  of  one 
formed  for  this  very  purpose  from  the  university  senatus.  The 
council  publishes  a  magazine  called  the  Student.  It  is  similar 
to  the  student   publications   in    our  colleges.     The  council  is 
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representative,  as  the  numbers  will  show  :  3  from  the  faculty  of 
Divinity ;  9  from  that  of  Law ;  40  from  that  of  Medicine  ;  20 
froni  that  of  Arts  ;  and  thirty-three  student  societies  may  send 
from  one  to  three  representatives  each,  based  on  their  list  of 
members. 

As  a  resultant  of  these  movements  for  and  among  the  stu- 
dents, there  have  arisen  some  very  interesting  developments. 
One  of  them  is  the  EdinbnrgJi  University  Union.  The  frater- 
nity chapter  houses  in  our  colleges  correspond  to  this,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  because  the  Union  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  matriculated  students.  This  society  has  a  build- 
ing costing  $90,000,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  of 
what  might  be  termed  a  student  clubhouse.  The  house  is 
open  each  day  except  Sunday  from  8.30  A.  M.  till  ii  P.  M.;  on 
Sundays  from  2  r.  M.  till  9  P.  M.  Members  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  guests  to  the  Union,  under  certain  limitations. 
The  debating  hall  is  used  during  the  day  as  a  news  and  con- 
versation room.  The  usual  restrictions  govern  the  dining 
room.  Billiard  rooms,  and  rooms  for  draughts,  chess,  and  cards, 
afford  diversion,  while  the  library  may  be  used  for  study  and 
writing  purposes.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium  completes  the 
material  advantages  of  the  Union.  A  similar  union  exists  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  Students'  Representative  Council  and  the  Union  were 
excellent,  but  a  still  closer  confraternity  of  the  students  was 
desired.  Accordingly  in  1887  Professor  Geddes  started 
*'  University  Hall."  This  was  very  modest  in  its  beginnings, 
because  experimental,  but  that  stage  has  been  outgrown,  and 
the  Hall  now  has  property  worth  about  $80,000.  The  Hall 
Avas  an  attempt  to  group  the  students,  so  that  they  might  gain 
the  advantages  of  social  life,  and  abandon  the  old  isolation 
and  independence  of  lodgings.  And  yet  in  the  Hall  there 
was  to  be  independence,  for  the  residents  were  to  be  self-gov- 
erning, with  no  application  of  the  system  of  proctors  or 
restraint  of  any  kind.  In  1891  there  were  thirty  residents  on 
the  books,  and  the  mingling  of  the  students  of  the  various 
faculties  and  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  have  fully 
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justified  tlic  wisdom  of  the  foundation.  So  great  has  been 
the  success  attending  these  activities  that  they  are  being 
enlarged  so  as  to  bring  a  greater  number  of  students  within 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

At  the  University  of  Paris  the  impulse  came  from  the 
Scotch  students,  who  formed  the  Coniitc  Franco-Ecossais,  or 
Scots  College.  Curiously  this  revived  an  old  institution  at  the 
university  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century  and  existing  till 
1809.  This  was  the  union  of  the  Scottish  students  at  the 
university,  but  it  was  expanded  into  the  Comity  du  Patrojiage 
des  Etiidiants  Etrangers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  in  every 
way  for  the  welfare  of  the  foreign  students.  In  1891  an  inter- 
national students'  dinner  was  given  at  Paris,  and  plans  formu- 
lated for  international  organization.  The  invitation  was  sent 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins,  resulting  in  the  Graduate  Students  Asso- 
ciation, as  described  above.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Paris  illustrates  the  scheme  of  association  in  the  foreign  univer- 
sities:  "In  each  association  of  students  the  foreign  students 
shall  be  grouped  by  '  nations.'  The  object  of  these  groups  is: 
(i)  to  assure  among  the  students  of  the  same  '  nation  '  regular 
relations  ;  (2)  to  maKC  more  easy  the  intercourse  between  the 
active  and  honorary  members  of  the  association ;  (3)  to  facili- 
tate for  the  new  arrivals  all  the  difificulties  which  attend  their 
installation  in  a  foreign  country."  The  Comitd  du  Patro- 
nage is  a  part  of  L Association  Gdnc'ralc,  corresponding  to  the 
Union  at  Edinburgh.  L Association  provides  for  more  than 
the  merely  social  side  of  the  student  life,  for  it  secures  special 
reductions  on  books,  railroad  fares,  admission  to  the  theaters, 
and  on  nearly  all  things  required  by  students.  A  building  of 
its  own  forms  the  headquarters  of  the  association.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  feature  is  to  become  like  that  of  the  University 
Hall  at  Edinburgh  or  our  own  chapter  houses  of  the  Greek 
letter  fraternities.  At  Lyons  and  Montpellier  such  founda- 
tions are  being  planned,  and  the  French  Government  sent  a 
special  delegate  to  Edinburgh  to  examine  the  social  organiza- 
tions among  the  students. 

At  Bordeaux  the  Association   Gdndralc   dcs   Etudiants   has 
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been  in  existence  for  about  eight  years  and  comprises  nearly 
five  hundred  members.  They  come  from  the  faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts.  The  organization  is  self-gov- 
erning and  similar  to  that  of  Paris.  At  Bordeaux  the  associa- 
tion publishes  the  Anmiaire.  This  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
association,  its  laws,  points  of  information  concerning  the  uni- 
versity, and  special  advertisements.  It  is  just  like  the  Students 
Handbook  issued  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  new  men.  Several  pages 
of  the  Anmiaire  are  devoted  to  avantages  niate'riels  de  V asso- 
ciation. In  the  various  branches  of  trade,  some  one  store  has 
been  selected,  where  the  members  get  a  special  discount ; 
at  the  association  building  are  the  usual  advantages  of  library, 
reading,  billiard,  and  music  rooms,  and  rooms  for  special  meet- 
ings. The  students  have  formed  clubs  for  declamation,  music, 
fencing,  riding,  dancing,  and  cycling.  The  expenses  in  each 
case  have  been  made  as  low  as  possible.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  who  are  of  the  association,  have  placed 
their  services  gratuitously  at  the  disposition  of  the  students 
who  have  joined.  On  presentation  of  their  membership  cards 
the  students  are  admitted  to  some  of  the  theaters  at  reduced 
rates.  The  association  also  gives  receptions  at  its  building.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  every  exertion  is  made  so  that  the  life  of 
the  student,  apart  from  his  distinctively  academic  duties,  majr 
be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

At  Montpellier  the  work  is  very  carefully  organized,  and  the 
various  activities  of  the  movement  are  well  co-ordinated.  For 
the  summer  semester  of  1891-92  a  list  of  foreign  students  was 
issued,  giving  their  addresses  and  the  faculties  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  Bulgarians  and  Egyptians  were  in  the  majority,, 
while  there  were  students  from  Spain,  Turkey,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Australia,  Ireland,  South  America,  Switzerland,  Costa  Rica, 
England,  and  Russia.  About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  students 
came  from  foreign  countries.  Special  bulletins  are  posted, 
containing  information  for  the  foreign  students,  and  offering 
the  aid  of  the  secretary  of  the  association.  He  is  especially 
desirous  to  meet  all  the  new  men,  and  appoints  two  days  when, 
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in  the  iiKiniinL;,  lie  will  receive  "  the  students,  their  families, 
and  in  t^eneral  any  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  them." 
In  case  a  student  is  ill  the  secretary  wishes  to  be  informed  at 
once  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  render  him  what  help  may  be 
necessar}-. 

To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  bulletins :  "  The  commit- 
tee is  equally  happy  to  lend  its  aid  to  all  the  students,  to  the 
professors,  to  their  families,  and  to  all  persons  whom  the  intel- 
lectual interests  of  Montpellier  attract  to  that  city."  By  this 
means  the  university  not  only  cares  for  its  own  students,  but 
comes  in  touch  with  the  town.  In  a  letter  the  secretary  of 
the  association,  Professor  Ch.  Flahault,  says :  "  The  foreign 
students  are  always  numerous  at  our  university  ;  it  has  seemed 
to  us  necessary  to  surround  them  with  especial  care.  A  for- 
eigner who  arrives  in  a  new  country  experiences  difificulty  in 
establishing  himself  for  his  work.  The  committee  ob\-iates 
this  difficulty  for  him,  as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with 
his  location;  it  assures  to  the  sick  medical  care,  etc.,  etc.  We 
can  congratulate  ourselves  that,  through  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  strangers  who  come  to  Montpellier  are  at  once 
j)laced  in  the  most  favorable  situation.  We  have  also  corre- 
spondents with  those  from  abroad  who  give  to  those  interested 
information  concerning  our  university,  and  put  them  in  rela- 
tion with  us  before  the  students  have  left  their  own  country. 
Professor  Minton  Warren  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
consented  to  be  our  correspondent  in  America." 

The  Scots  College  at  Paris  has  relations  with  many  of  the 
German  universities — with  Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  Louvain,  in  Bel- 
gium ;  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  in  Switzerland ;  and  all  the 
French  universities,  on  account  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

In  Vienna  the  Anglo-American  Vienna  Medical  Association 
was  formed  for  the  sake  of  aiding  the  English  and  American 
students.  The  association  is  a  bureau  of  information,  the  work 
as  yet  being  very  simple.  An  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenses. 

P^'rom  what  has  been  done  practical  results  ha\'e  been  gained, 
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and  great  expectations  are  entertained  for  the  future.  The 
possibihties  of  such  international  unions  have  already  been 
realized  by  the  college  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  for  not  only  are  the  associations  in  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  banded  together,  but  also  those  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  the  movement  is  indeed  interna- 
tional. Of  course  this  latter  work  is  along  distinctively  reli- 
gious lines,  but  for  the  spread  of  such  a  movement  in  American 
colleges  as  that  described  above,  the  way  would  be  prepared  to 
a  great  degree  by  what  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  accomplished,  because  the  work  of  the  two  organizations 
would  in  many  cases  be  duplicated.  As  referred  to  before,  the 
Amniairc  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Handbook  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  illustrate  this  latter  point.  There 
is  no  reason  why  in  New  York  an  organization  like  that  of 
L Association  Generate  of  the  University  of  Paris  should  not 
be  effected.  The  student  world  of  that  city  numbers  about 
seven  thousand,  drawn  from  the  colleges,  the  schools  of  law% 
medicine,  theology,  art,  and  manual  training.  Consider  the 
number  of  students  going  from  this  city  abroad  to  study,  and 
those  coming  from  the  other  side.  If  these,  before  leaving, 
could  get  definite  information  of  their  new  and  untried  aca- 
demic home,  and  could  be  commended  to  student  organiza- 
tions that  would  aid  them  as  at  Montpellier,  the  benefit  would 
be  very  great. 

The  Greek  letter  fraternities  have  their  permanent  alumni 
organizations  in  New  York,  and  reach  their  own  coterie  of 
members,  and  the  "  Students'  Movement,"  w^ith  its  clubhouse, 
is  appealing  to  the  religious  and  social  sentiments  of  the  stu- 
dent world ;  but  an  organization  in  touch  with  the  great 
centers  of  academic  life  in  the  old  world,  and  gathering  in  the 
students  from  New  York,  would  be  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
community,  and  would  be  a  university  club  truly  cosmopolitan. 

William  H.  Tolman 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute, 
New  York 
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Life  of  Otto  Salomon 

J.  S.  Thornton  in  the  (Lonuon)  Educational  Times 

"Otto  Salomon  was  born  at  Gothenburg,  November  i, 
1849,  of  Jewish  parents.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
preparatory  schools,  whence  he  proceeded,  for  a  few  years,  to 
the  Realgymnasium  in  Gothenburg.  After  passing  the  S/u- 
dcnt-Exainen  in  1868,  he  entered  the  Technical  Institute  in 
Stockholm ;  but  left  in  the  following  term  to  help  his  uncle, 
August  Abrahamson — recently  left  a  widower — in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  at  Niias,  about  twenty  miles  from  Gothen- 
burg. In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  these  duties  he  attended 
the  Agricultural  Institute  at   Ultuna,  near  Upsala,  in   1870-71. 

"  His  duties  at  Naas  did  not  take  up  all  his  time,  for  he  spent 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  helping  the  parish  schoolmaster, 
who,  however,  was  not  pleased  with  '  the  spy  whom  the  school 
committee  had  sent  him.'  He  also  started  an  evening  school 
for  farm  servants,  and  (in  conjunction  with  a  young  lady 
helper)  a  Sunday  school  for  a  hundred  children  of  the  parish. 
In  1878  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Wahren,  the  daughter  of  a 
woolen  manufacturer  at  Norrkoping. 

"The  Sloyd  movement  in  Sweden  had  begun  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  It  was,  at  first,  of  economical 
rather  than  educational  significance,  i.  c,  was  a  movement  for 
home  industries,  which,  it  was  soon  seen,  must  begin  in  the 
school  if  they  were  to  have  any  lasting  effect.  Sloyd  schools 
were  started  in  different  neighborhoods  by  private  individuals, 
some  of  them  close  at  hand  in  the  Idn  or  province  of  Elfsborg, 
where  Count  Sparre,  the  chief  of  the  province,  had  formed  a 
Sloyd  Union.  Struck  by  the  new  movement,  Herr  Abraham- 
son,  in  February,  1872,  opened  a  work-school  for  boys  at  Naas, 
and,  two  years  later,  a  similar  one  for  girls,  with  his  nephew  for 
Director.  Special  importance  was  attached  to  modern  sub- 
jects, like  mathematics,  drawing,  and  physiography ;  and  seven 
hours  out  of  ten  were  given  to  some  kind  of  Sloyd — wood- 
sloyd,   turnery,   chip-carving,   or  saddlery — the    corresponding 
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subjects  for  girls  being  weaving,  sewing,  and  cookery.  In 
1886  a  mixed  school  took  the  place  of  the  two  schools;  but  in 
1888  the  work  of  training  teachers  was  growing  so  fast  that  the 
school  had  to  be  dropped  altogether. 

"In  1877  Herr  Salomon  became  Inspector  of  Sloyd  Schools 
for  the  middle  district  of  Elfsborg  ld)i,  a  post  which  he  has 
lately  resigned. 

"  To  meet  the  demand  for  Sloyd  teachers,  the  Director,  in 
1874,  opened  a  training  department  in  connection  with  his 
school,  this  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  His  earlier 
work  in  this  direction  must  be  discriminated  from  his  later. 
The  earlier  was  an  attempt  to  turn  intelligent  artisans  into 
schoolmasters;  whereas  he  now  seeks  his  Sloyd  teachers,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  teachers.  The 
plan  for  this  1874  attempt  is  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  for 
that  year  of  the  Landtbruks-Akademie,  in  Stockholm,  in  the 
paper  entitled  'Something  about  Sloyd  and  Sloyd  Teaching.' 
The  course  was  to  last  one  year,  and  to  embrace,  besides 
Sloyd,  mathematics,  natural  science,  the  mother-tongue,  draw- 
ing, and  pedagogy.  There  were  four  students  the  first  year. 
'  The  snowfllake  was  the  mother  of  the  avalanche.' 

"  To  make  home  industries  general,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Folk  schools  for  help  ;  and  this,  by  degrees,  gave  another 
face  to  the  whole  movement.  Whether  school  authorities  were 
for  Sloyd  or  against,  both  sides  agreed  that  a  purely  econom- 
ical movement  could  not  claim  the  help  of  the  school.  If 
Sloyd,  they  said,  was  to  find  a  place  in  an  institution  for  gen- 
eral education,  it  could  do  so  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  that 
general  education.  The  question  now  began  to  be  looked  upon 
from  an  educational,  rather  than  an  economical,  point  of  view. 
This  appears  in  the  1874  article,  but  still  more  forcibly  in  a 
pamphlet  in  1876  entitled  Sloyd  Schools  and  Folk  Schools— \. 
But  how  it  should  serve  educational  aims  was  not  so  clear  yet. 
One  can  see  from  this  pamphlet  that  the  chief  aim  in  Sloyd 
teaching  was  to  teach  'the  children  of  workingmen  to  love 
bodily  labor,'  and  also  to  give  them  the  capacity  to  use  the 
hands  on  which  their  living  would  depend. 

"  Salomon's  journey  to  Finland  in  the  summer  of  1877  was 
of  the  highest  significance  for  him.  His  conversations  with 
Cygnaeus,'  whom   he  met  for  the  first  time,  and  the  lively  inter- 

'  The  fullest  account  of  Cygnseu's,  in  English,  is  to  be  found  in  \ht  Journal  of 
Education  (London)  for  September,  l8go. 
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chaiiijc  of  letters  afterward,  <^ave  him  a  firm  <;rip  of  these  two 
leading  ideas:  '  The  Folk  School  the  foundation  of  all  after- 
learning,'  and  'Sloyd  a  means  of  formal,  as  opposed  to  material, 
education.'  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
these  principles  were  worked  out  in  1^'inland,  where  Sloyd  had 
not  advanced  much  beyond  the  home  industries  stage,  and 
meant  working  at  the  rudiments  of  trade,  with  no  particular 
metiiod.  So  he  set  to  work  on  his  return  to  supply  the  defi- 
cienc}'.  One  thing  was  already  quite  clear.  The  teacher  onl\- 
could  make  Sloyd  educationally  useful,  and  so  he  strove  hence- 
forth to  make  the  Sloyd  school  and  the  Folk  school  one. 
From  1878,  therefore,  he  began  to  take  ordinary  teachers  in 
five-or-six-week  holiday  courses  in  Sloyd,  beginning  first  with 
teachers  from  his  own  Idn,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
seminary  on  the  same  plan  which  he  had  begun  four  years 
before.  But  in  1882  came  a  thorough  change.  The  twelve- 
month courses  for  artisans  ceased,  and  the  short  courses  for 
teachers  were  extended,  first  to  all  Sweden,  and  then  to  teachers 
from  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  too,  all  other  forms  of  Sloyd 
were  dropped  in  favor  of  the  one  that  was  found  the  most  use- 
ful educationally,  viz.,  Wood  Sloyd.  The  concentration  of 
attention  upon  this  one  allowed  of  a  development  of  it  for  edu- 
cational purposes  which  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  received 
elsewhere.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  it  is  this  con- 
centration which  has  been  a  powerful  help  in  securing  the  intro- 
duction of  Sloyd  into  the  seventeen  hundred  schools  in  which 
it  is  now  taught  in  Sweden. 

"  Foreigners  have  always  been  welcome  at  these  shorter 
courses.  The  first  English  students  came  in  1884 — two  lady 
teachers  under  the  London  School  Board.  The  first  English 
schoolmaster,  also  a  London  School  Board  teacher,  made  his 
appearance  in  1887,  along  with  eleven  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
^Uss  Emily  Lord.  This  disproportion  between  the  sexes 
among  English  students  continued  until  1889,  after  which  date 
men  teachers  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
In  August,  1890,  Englishmen  at  Niias  were  to  Englishwomen 
as  six  to  one,  and  in  1892  as  seven  to  two. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1887-88  an  important  change  in  the  models 
was  made,  which  must  have  had  the  effect  of  attracting  for- 
eigners in  still  greater  numbers.  Hitherto  there  had  been  only 
one  series  of  models,  consisting  in  part  of  objects  that  could  be 
used  in   Scandinavian  households  only.     But  now  three  new 
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series  were  added,  and  one  of  these,  that  for  higher  boys' 
schools,  might  well  be  called  the  cosmopolitan  series,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  objects  that  may  be  used  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try. Of  the  423  teachers  from  abroad  who  have  been  students 
at  Naas  down  to  September,  1892,  172  have  come  from  the 
British  Isles,  219  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  32  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  various  parts  of  the  two  Americas. 

"  The  principles  of  Herr  Salomon  are  set  forth  in  his  Sloyd 
as  a  Means  of  Education  (1884),  in  his  Teacher  s  Handbook 
(1890),  and  in  the  Theory  of .  Sloyd  {i^g2).  The  most  important 
of  them  are  these  seven  : 

"  (i)  The  concentration  on  one  form  of  Sloyd. 

"  (2)  The  making  of  useful  articles,  and  not  of  articles  of 
luxury,  nor  yet  of  parts  of  articles,  e.g.,  joints. 

"  (3)  The  teaching  based  on  educational  principles,  and  the 
work  methodically  arranged. 

"  (4)  The  instruction  to  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher,  not  by 
an  artisan. 

"(5)  Voluntary^  and  individual  teaching. 

"  (6)  Positions  to  be  chosen  suitable  for  physical  develop- 
ment. 

"  (7)  Drawing  and  Sloyd  to  be  combined. 

"  Herr  Salomon  keeps  himself  in  touch  with  all  the  best 
thought  and  practice  on  his  own  particular  subject,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  great  traveler  and  correspondent.  The  titles  of 
recent  books,  monographs,  and  articles  on  educational  hand- 
work are  to  be  found  recorded  from  time  to  time,  with  much 
else,  in  his  Sldjdnndcrvisningsblad,  a  set  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum  library.  It  has  appeared  regularly  each 
'  month  since  1885. 

"  Herr  Salomon's  interests  are  wider  than  Sloyd.  His  lec- 
tures show  his  knowledge  of  educational  literature.  Pie  is  the 
editor  of  a  series  of  educational  classics.  He  has,  for  instance, 
arranged  translations  for  his  countrymen  of  Locke's  Thoughts 
on  Education,  Salzmann's  Krebsbuchlein,  Augustine's  De  Catechi- 
zandis  Rudibus,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  nnd  Gertrude,  Comenius's 
Didactica  Magna,  and  Rousseau's  Emile. 

'^  By  voluntary  teaching  is  meant  that  the  child  must  not  be  forced  to  learn,  nor 
any  particular  teacher  obliged  to  teach,  Sloyd.  And  the  grounds  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  based  have  always  seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  note  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  any  other  school  subject,  though  the  Director  has  nowhere 
said  so  in  his  lectures.  If  this  is  so,  the  fifth  principle  says,  in  effect :  Either  make 
your  teaching  as  interesting  as  ever  you  can  or  stop  teaching  altogether. 
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"  Niiiis  is  a  <Tood  Sloyd  school,  and  much  besides.  It  is  the 
meeting  place  of  leading  teachers  of  all  degrees  and  all  nation- 
alities, for  common  work  and  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
Professors,  inspectors,  secondary  and  elementary  teachers, 
women  as  well  as  men — there  meet  on  common  ground  as  com- 
rades. It  fulfills,  more  than  any  other  institution  that  could 
easily  be  named,  the  ideal  we  are  aiming  at  in  England  in  the 
Teachers'  Guild.  And  this  is  due  to  the  earnest  co-operation, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  of  three  men,  each  of  whom  in  his 
own  sphere  has  done  his  very  best.  Herr  Abrahamson  has 
made  a  noble  use  of  his  wealth  in  founding  the  seminary  and 
providing  for  its  continued  existence  ;  as  a  kindly  host,  too,  he 
makes  his  interest  and  presence  felt  in  all  that  concerns  the 
common  work  and  the  common  pleasure.  His  nephew  pro- 
vides the  ideas  and  the  direction;  whilst  Alfred  Johansson  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  teaching  in  bench  work,  which  occu- 
pies such  a  large  part  of  the  day.  But  the  chief  burden  falls  on 
Director  Salomon.  It  is  he  who  has  to  lecture  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  different  languages,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
general  oversight ;  he  to  whom  the  mingled  brightness  and 
seriousness  of  the  place  is  due  ;  and  who,  in  his  position  as  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  movement,  is  filled  with  fear  lest  he 
may  take  some  step  that  may  be  misconstrued,  and  throw  the 
movement  back.  It  might  be  thought  there  was  danger  in 
this  unvarying  success  ;  but  the  danger  is  balanced  by  his  self- 
criticising  temper,  by  his  onward-striving  mind,  and  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  '  Rest  and  be  thankful '  is  no  motto 
of  his.  He  says:  '  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure.  The  same 
moment  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  make  a  further  advance,  to 
give  my  cause  the  fruitage  of  new  ideas,  I  should  think  it  right 
at  once  to  retire,  and  let  another  take  my  place.' 

"  It  is  out  of  experiences  so  varied  and  so  long  continued  as 
these  that  the  '  Theory  of  Sloyd  '  has  quietly  grown.  Practice 
and  theory  at  Niias  go  ever  hand  in  hand." 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  FACULTY  OF  CRAMMING;  ITS  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS  AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

In  educational  circles  there  is  probably  nothing  that  is  sub- 
jected to  more  general,  uniform,  unmitigated  condemnation 
than  the  practice  known  by  the  name  of  cramming.  But,  as 
Shakspere  has  told  us,  "There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil";  and  Herbert  Spencer  has  aptly  added  that  there 
is  some  soul  of  truth  in  things  erroneous.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  an  inappropriate  inquiry,  whether  there  is  not  some 
soul  of  goodness  even  in  this  evil  thing  w^hich  educationists 
are  so  eager  to  banish  from  our  educational  systems;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  evil  of  cramming  will  be  most  completely 
suppressed  by  giving  it  full  rights  to  the  good  which  it 
involves. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must,  first  of  all,  make  ourselves  per- 
fectly clear  as  to  what  cramming  really  is.  In  answering  this 
•question  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  word  cram,  as 
applied  to  a  mental  process,  embodies  a  coarse,  though  forci- 
ble, figure — a  figure  so  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  adopted 
in  language  at  an  early  period. 

But  this  coarse  metaphor  of  cramming  does  not  bring  us 
directly  even  to  those  physical  processes  with  which  mental 
processes  are  most  intimately  associated — the  nervous  actions 
which  are  their  uniform  concomitant;  and  even  if  it  did,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  nervous  process 
connected  with  the  mental  process  of  cramming,  is  not  so 
much  an  object  of  direct  observation  as  an  inference  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  in  general.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  approach  the  subject  from  the 
psychological  rather  than  from  the  physiological  side,  and  so 
far  as  the  latter  aspect  is  concerned,  we  can  readily  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  results  of  psychological  study  are,  if  not 
confirmed,  at  least  not  contradicted,  by  physiological  con- 
siderations. 

Now,  as  a  mental  phenomenon,  cramming  is  a  peculiar  form 
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of  memory.  It  is  not  difficult  to  define  its  peculiarity.  All 
memory,  as  pointed  out  long  ago,  presents  two  phases,  reten- 
tion and  production.  It  is  the  retention  of  knowledge  as  a 
possession  of  the  mind  that  seems  to  be  most  prominently 
implied  in  the  word  memory,  whereas  the  readiness  with 
which  past  acquisitions  can  be  reproduced  in  consciousness 
when  wanted  is  more  distinctly  expressed  by  recollection. 

The  characteristic  of  cramming — that  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  more  valuable  forms  of  memory — is  that  it  aims 
merely  at  the  retention  of  facts  for  a  limited  period,  and  their 
recollection  on  a  specific  occasion.  This,  in  fact,  constitutes 
the  most  limited  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  to 
denote  the  process  of  preparing  for  an  examination,  a  use  of 
the  word  which  seems  to  be  comparatively  recent.'  Accord- 
dingly,  the  psychological  problem  presented  by  cramming  is, 
to  explain  how  memory  is  limited  in  this  peculiar  way. 

Connected  with  the  two  phases  of  memory  is  a  doctrine  occa- 
sionally met  with  among  older  psychologists,  that  retention  is 
cultivated,  mainly  or  exclusively,  by  intensity;  readiness,  by 
repetition.  This  doctrine,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  facts;  it  must  be  modified  by  impor- 
tant qualifications.  The  truth  is  that  intensity  and  repetition, 
like  other  agencies  in  mental  life,  and  like  the  forces  of  nature 
in  general,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  abstract  influences,  each 
working  out  its  results  in  isolation  from  others.  In  all  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  memory  intensity  and  repeti- 
tion co-operate,  the  value  of  repetition  depending  on  the 
intensity  with  which  it  is  started,  while  the  value  of  intensity 
consists  in  the  initial  impulse  which  it  gives  to  repetition. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways.  Everyone 
knows,  for  example,  how  easily  anything  can  be  remembered 
in  which  a  lively  interest  is  felt,  and  which  therefore  strikes 
the  mind  with  some  degree  of  force.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells 
a  good  story  in  point  about  an  old  Border  laird,  Beattie  of 
Meikledale,  who  had  been  complimented  for  his  excellent 
memory  by  the  parish  clergyman.  "No,  no,  doctor,"  was  the 
honest  reply,  "I  have  no  command  of  my  memory;  it  only 
retains  what  happens  to  hit  my  fancy;  and  like  enough,  sir,  if 
you  were  to  preach  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  end,  I  might  be 
unable  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  to  remember  one  word  of 
it."  Scott  introduces  this  story  to  illustrate  the  peculiarity 
'  It  is  not  noticed  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  (\%'},'$>). 
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of  his  own  memory.  "Though  it  has  rarely  failed  me,"  he 
says,  "as  to  any  snatch  of  verse  or  trait  of  character  that  has 
once  interested  my  fancy,  it  has  been  generally  a  frail  sup- 
port as  to  other  things."  ' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  to 
point  out  the  educational  value  of  this  fact.  Every  student  is 
well  aware  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  not 
only  to  be  a  permanent  possession,  but  to  be  readily  available 
for  service  when  wanted,  requires  an  intense  concentration  of 
the  mind  on  the  subject  of  study;  and  every  teacher  knows 
how  hopeless  is  the  task  of  training  pupils  to  recall  anything 
readily,  if  he  fails  to  awaken  their  interest  and  thereby  to 
arrest  their  attention. 

It  appears,  then,  that  for  ready  recollection  it  is  not  merely 
repetition  that  is  called  into  play;  the  effect  may  be  produced 
by  a  single  impression  of  unusually  powerful  intensity. 

All  this,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  additional  fact  that 
the  effect  of  intensity  is  shown,  not  so  much  in  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  intense  impression  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  as 
rather  in  the  persistence  with  which  it  continues  to  be  intruded 
into  consciousness,  whether  welcome  or  not.  Without  break- 
ing down  the  old  distinction  between  retention  and  recollec- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  the  permanent  retention  of  an 
impression  is  commonly  revealed  in  consciousness  under  the 
sus^estion  of  facts  which  have  been  linked  with  it  by  some 
law  of  association.  Consequently,  the  influence  of  intensity  is 
comparatively  insignificant  when  divorced  from  repetition;  its 
significance,  as  already  stated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  initial 
stimulus  which  it  gives  to  suggestion.  And  therefore  an 
impression,  however  intense  in  its  origin,  may  lose  its  influ- 
ence over  the  mind,  and  fade  irrecoverably  from  memory,  if  it 
is  not  repeatedly  revived. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  the  psychological  explanation  of  cram- 
ming, that  is,  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  retained  for 
a  limited  period,  and  recalled  on  a  specific  occasion.  First  of 
all,  it  elevates  into  prominence  the  power  of  intensity,  subor- 
dinating that  of  repetition.  For  intensity,  being  one  of  the 
conditions  of  suggestiveness  and  suggestibility,  results  not 
only  in  retention,  but  in  ready  recollection.  This  general 
description,  however,  requires  more  specific  exposition. 

We  must  avoid  treating  intensity  as  a  mere   abstraction  of 
-  Introduction  to  Anne  of  Geier stein. 
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thought.  In  reality  it  is  always  the  attribute  of  a  particular 
mental  state,  of  some  feeling  that  gives  its  interest  to  the 
activity  of  the  moment.  In  true  education  it  is  the  perennial 
interests  of  life  as  a  whole,  that  form  the  impulse  to  exertion; 
and  the  highest  education  is  that  wiiich  is  inspired  by  motives 
that  view  life  sub  specie  ceternitatis.  This  fact  has  formed  the 
general  ground  of  warning  against  the  influence  of  motives 
which  cannot  indeed  be  altogether  eliminated  from  educa- 
tional systems,  but  which  unfortunately  tend  to  limit  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  his  work  to  temporary  or  even  to  ver}- 
ephemeral  ends.  This  is  inevitably  a  result  of  all  purely 
extrinsic  rewards,  prizes,  or  even  the  ordinary  ranking  in  a 
merit  list;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  educational  method  more 
perverted  than  the  old  pedagogic  device  of  rod  and  tawse, 
which  narrowed  the  interest  of  the  pupil  to  one  of  the  mean- 
est of  motives — the  dread  of  physical  pain — and  stimulated  his 
ingenuity  to  outwit  the  pedagogue  by  essentially  deceitful 
devices  of  his  own.  Now,  the  practice  of  cramming  involves 
a  vice  of  the  same  narrowing  type.  The  interest  of  the  cram- 
mer, however  intense,  is  expressly  limited  to  a  particular  occa- 
sion ;  and  wdien  that  occasion  is  over,  the  impulse  which  its 
interests  created  collapses.  Of  course  there  is  a  fact  which  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  connection ;  and  that  is  that  a 
subject  of  study  may  possess  many  varied  interests  in  itself, 
and  that  therefore  the  cramming  of  it  for  a  particular  occasion 
may  awaken  the  mind  of  the  crammer  to  its  intrinsic  inter- 
ests, and  thus  make  the  subject  for  him  a  permanent  intel- 
lectual property.  This,  however,  is  not  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  crammer,  but  merely  an  incidental  result  of  his 
work. 

This  limitation  of  the  crammer's  interest  in  his  subject  is 
aggravated  by  his  method  of  study.  His  aim  is  merely  to 
recall  what  he  learns  at  the  appointed  moment ;  and  conse- 
quently he  does  not  seek  to  comprehend  its  larger  bearings — 
to  grasp  particular  truths  in  their  dependence  on  general  prin- 
ciples,  and  still  less  in  their  vaster  connection  with  the  univer- 
sal order  of  things.  He  prefers  to  practice  any  mnemonic 
artifice,  though  it  may  be  based  on  some  very  superficial  asso- 
ciation, if  it  will  only  kindle,  for  one  brief  moment,  a  spark  of 
intellectual  light  to  flash  upon  his  consciousness  the  facts 
required  at  the  proper  time. 

With  this  analysis  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  prac- 
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tical  value  of  cramming,  and  thus  to  indicate  its  legitimate 
use  as  well  as  to  guard  against  its  abuse. 

It  has  a  perfectly  proper  function  and  therefore  a  real 
utility  in. human  life.  Every  occupation  demands  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  facts  for  purely  temporary  purposes,  and 
success  depends  on  the  mastery  of  these  facts  so  as  to^make 
them  readily  available  for  intelligence  when  required.  The 
profession  of  law  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  though  a  type 
which  merely  illustrates,  in  a  singularly  clear  instance,  what  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  implied  in  other  occupations.  Every 
day,  both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  procedure,  the  practice  of 
his  profession  requires  the  lawyer  to  commit  to  his  memory 
for  a  brief  period  facts  which  are  not  only  destitute  of  intrin- 
sic importance  or  interest,  but  often  in  themselves  so  utterly 
insipid,  or  even  positively  distasteful,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
able  to  sweep  the  whole  rubbish  out  of  the  way  of  his  daily 
thoughts  as  swiftly  as  possible.  In  such  cases  the  faculty  of 
cramming  is  at  once  an  inestimable  advantage  and  an  inestima- 
ble convenience — an  advantage  because  it  implies  the  power 
of  rapidly  committing  to  memory,  and  a  convenience  because 
it  implies  the  power  of  rapidly  forgetting. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession 
at  least,  the  lawyer's  faculty  of  cramming  finds  a  nobler 
quarry  to  pursue.  The  questions  before  a  court,  especially  in 
civil  cases,  often  involve  some  acquaintance  with  those  facts 
of  science  which  are  being  extensively  applied  in  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  modern  world ;  and  the  power  of  mastering 
these  facts  rapidly,  though  merely  to  use  them  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  question  at  issue,  gives  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  successful  crammer.  ■  In  such  cases,  however,  successful 
cramming  is  of  course  vastly  aided  by  the  previous  training  of 
the  professional  man.  If  his  education  has  familiarized  him 
with  the  general  ideas  and  methods  of  science,  he  will  display 
a  facility  in  mastering  the  knowledge  required  for  his  profes- 
sional work,  while  another  without  the  same  liberal  culture 
may  find  himself  helpless,  except  by  bestowing  on  the  study 
of  the  subject  an  amount  of  time  that  can  never  be  obtained 
amid  the  pressure  of  professional  duties.  It  may  be  added 
that  sometimes  also,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  the  lawyer 
finds  in  his  professional  work  a  zest  essentially  similar  to  the 
plot  interest  which  absorbs  the  mind  in  the  evolution  of  a 
drama  with  all  its  comic  or  tragic  episodes  and  denouement. 
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It  may  thus  often  happen,  as  ahxady  pointed  out,  that  a  per- 
son, who  is  simply  cramming  facts  for  a  comparatively  petty 
use,  may  find  a  larger  interest  awakened,  which  may  lead  to 
the  facts  being  retained  as  a  permanent  part  of  his  intellectual 
furniture.  Hut,  as  has  also  been  pointed  out  already,  this 
result  is  a  mere  incident ;  the  essential  aim  is  merely  to  master 
the  facts  for  the  use  of  the  moment;  and,  therefore,  as  will 
appear  presently,  it  is  often  marvelous  how  completely  facts 
mastered  in  this  way  may  be  obliterated  from  the  memory 
when  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

But  from  this  it  follows  that,  while  the  faculty  of  cramming  is 
an  acquisition  the  culture  of  which  should  by  no  means  be 
wholly  deprecated,  on  the  other  hand  its  essential  nature 
evinces  the  serious  blunder  of  giving  it  undue  prominence  in 
an  education^ll  system.  So  far  indeed  as  its  just  recognition 
is  concerned,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  no  specific 
provision  for  its  culture  is  required  ;  the  daily  necessities  (jf 
educational  methods,  however  perfect,  will  incidentally  give 
sufficient  opportunities  for  developing  a  power  of  committing 
to  memory  merely  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  scholastic 
work.  The  danger,  therefore,  is  not  that  the  value  of  this 
power  will  be  ignored,  but  rather  that  it  will  receive  an  un- 
fortunate encouragement.  For  the  education  of  this  power, 
though  it  may  be  accorded  a  place,  can  claim  at  best  but  a 
very  small  place,  in  the  general  education  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  not  in  truth  to  be  considered  education  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term  at  all.  For  real  education  is  always  educa- 
tion in  some  particular  subject  of  study,  and  implies  that  the 
subject  studied  has  been  so  mastered  as  to  have  become  a 
permanent  possession  of  the  mind.  Xo  man,  therefore,  can  be 
said  to  be  educated  in  a  subject,  who  has  merely  crammed  it 
for  the  uses  of  an  examination  or  for  any  other  temporary 
purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  bearing  of  all 
this  upon  the  educational  life  of  the  present  day.  One  fea- 
ture, indeed,  will  be  naturally  suggested;  that  is  the  prominent 
position  and  frequent  recurrence  of  examinations  in  our  edu- 
cational methods.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that 
examination  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  that  it  does 
not  form  a  legitimate  stimulant  of  intellectual  effort.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook  its  dangerous  tendency  to  substitute 
the   temporary  cramming  of  a  subject    for    that    permanent 
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mastering  which  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called  education.  Pre- 
cautions against  this  tendency  may  become  all  the  more 
earnest  and  intelligent,  if  an  analysis  of  the  real  nature  of 
cramming  reveals  more  clearly  its  futility  as  an  effort  to  gain 
that  real  knowledge  at  which  education  aims.  If  we  could 
conceive  cramming  to  become  the  habitual  process  of  any 
man's  intellectual  life,  he  would  be  doomed  to  stand  by  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  not  like  Newton  to  pick  up 
a  precious  pebble  here  and  there,  but  to  play  the  hopeless 
part  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  by  trying  to  gather  its  waters 

in  a  sieve. 

J.  Clark  Murray 

McGiLL  University, 

Montreal,  Canada 


THE  "  HARVARD  REPORT  "  OX  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

The  popularly  so  called  Harvard  Report'  on  the  teaching  of 
English  did  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  emanate  from  the 
college  faculty.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  faculty  as  a 
Avhole  approved  either  the  spirit  of  the  report  or  the  means  by 
Avhich  the  materials  for  it  were  procured.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently assumed  that  the  Harvard  teachers  of  English  would 
have  preferred  to  communicate  with  the  preparatory  schools 
in  a  manner  more  consonant  with  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
university. 

School  inspection  is  notably  laborious  and  difficult.  In  Bos- 
ton a  corps  of  ten  persons  barely  suflfices  to  find  out  and  report 
what  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  President  Eliot  uses  emphatic 
language  to  convey  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
Avhat  goes  on  in  a  grammar  school  almost  under  his  own  eye. 
But  President  Eliot  pushed  his  researches  along  legitimate 
hnes,  noting  details  and  co-ordinating  data,  aiming  to  evolve  a 
just  presentation  of  the  very  complex  entity  he  had  under- 
taken to  examine.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
marshal  grammar  school  pupils,  or  high  school  pupils  recently 
promoted  from  grammar  schools,  as  authorities  whose  state- 
ments would  instruct  the  educational  public. 

The  lithographed  facsimiles  of  students'  written  accounts  of 
their  secondary  instruction  in  English  v\'ere  intended  to  interest 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric — Messrs.  Adams,  God- 
kin,  and  Quincy — to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 
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both  by  their  matter  and  by  their  manner.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  obvious  animus  on  the  part  of  the  young  men, — 
a  disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  clearly  felt  censorious  spirit  of 
the  whole  proceeding, — it  remains  evident  that  the  teaching  of 
Mnglish  in  the  schools  where  some  of  the  examinees  had  had 
their  training  had  not  been  impressive  either  by  its  quantity  or 
by  its  quality.  And  the  report  may  have  good  results  for  the 
schools  if  it  tends  to  lift  English  to  a  place  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  programme  of  studies  and  to  enable  school  authori- 
ties to  overcome  ancient  prejudices  in  favor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
as  the  great  staples  of  preparation  for  a  college  course. 

But  the  revelations  which  the  report  makes  of  discreditably 
bad  English  written  by  college  students  are  by  no  means  to 
be  accepted  solely  as  an  indictment  against  the  preparatory 
schools.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  these  young  mxn,  on  this 
occasion,  did  their  best  and  showed  their  training.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  were  not  stimulated  by  their  environment, 
and  by  the  atmosphere  at  that  moment,  to  tell  pleasing  tales  of 
their  school  days  and  to  hand  in  papers  that  should  do  honor 
to  their  old  teachers.  The  lithographic  art  seems,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  to  have  lent  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  mere 
extravagances  and  eccentricities.  College  authorities  usually 
allow  students'  freaks  to  pass  unhindered  into  oblivion.  The 
freak  element  is  discernible  in  some  of  these  papers,  which, 
therefore,  impugn  the  college  discipline  rather  than  the  ante- 
cedent school  training  in  English. 

One  who  teaches  English,  though  neither  in  college  nor  in 
preparatory  school,  finds  occasion  in  these  unpleasant  facsimiles 
to  query  whether  the  young  gentlemen  whose  work  is  thus  put 
on  exhibition  had  been  accustomed,  during  their  connection 
with  the  college,  to  hear  the  preparatory  schools  disparaged  by 
their  instructors.  The  symptoms  revealed  in  the  lithographs 
inevitably  suggest  such  a  diagnosis.  Teachers  in  all  grades  are 
too  prone  to  find  fault,  in  the  hearing  of  their  pupils,  with  the 
schools  from  which  the  pupils  came.  The  disease  is  common  ; 
but  it  would  be  gratifying  to  think  of  the  highest  institutions 
as  setting  a  good  example  in  this  respect. 

Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  for  the  educational  world  to  draw 
from  the  Harvard  Report  is  the  revelation  it  makes  of  the  utter 
weakness  of  our  system  of  entrance  examinations  cither  as  a 
safeguard  or  as  a  stimulus.  The  strangest  feature  of  the  case 
of  these  young  men  is  that  they  had  been  successfully  fitted  in 
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their  schools  to  pass  an  examination.  The  schools  had  taught 
English  sufficient  in  quantity  and  in  quality  to  get  their  candi- 
dates in,  and  so  had  every  reason  to  consider  their  English 
course  sound.  Schools  that  get  their  boys  through  the  exami- 
nations have  always  been  considered  to  have  done  their  whole 
duty.  Every  event,  no  matter  how  untoward  it  may  appear  in 
some  aspects,  that  tends  to  break  down  the  old  examination 
fetich,  should  be  welcomed  as  being,  so  far  forth,  happy  in 
its  influence  on  the  schools.  Very  many  colleges  have  now 
advanced  so  far  as  to  examine  schools  rather  than  pupils,  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  preparatory  teachers  by  direct 
observation  a't  repeated  visits  rather  than  by  accounts  solicited 
from  boys.  If  the  college  knows  and  trusts  the  school,  and 
yet,  on  some  occasion,  finds  lapse  of  ambition,  or  any  sort  of 
waywardness  or  caprice  in  the  young  men  whom  the  school 
has  sent,  it  will  apply  itself  co  the  correction  of  the  trouble  in 
judicious  ways,  known  to  wise  teachers;  but  it  surely  will  not 
promulgate  facsimiles  of  defective  work  done  by  the  unfortu- 
nate young  men.  Curiosity  about  school  methods  is  most 
natural  and  legitimate  in  college  instructors.  The  Western  col- 
lege frankly  confesses  this  curiosity,  knocks  at  the  schoolroom 
door,  and  makes  its  deliberate  inspection.  The  excellence  and 
wholesomeness  of  this  procedure  has  at  no  time  appeared  more 
clearly  than  since  the  Harvard  facsimiles  were  given  to  the 
world. 

One  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  wide  publication  of 
this  report  will  be  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  adoption  of 
useless  books  relating  to  composition  and  rhetoric,  and  the 
increased  employment  of  formal  methods  that  will  impose  enor- 
mous labor  without  practical  results.  The  prohibitions  and  the 
warnings  in  the  rhetorics  constitute,  it  may  be,  a  body  of  scien- 
tific doctrine,  but  are  an  inert  mass,  repressive  as  an  incubus,  to 
young  learners.  To  crowd  upon  youth  more  crude  rhetoric 
and  more  manufacturing  of  formal,  academic  themes  accord- 
ing to  anybody's  rules  would  be  to  inflict  disaster  on  secondary 
English  teaching. 

Should,  however,  the  report  prompt  a  revision  of  the  methods 
of  English  teaching,  as  well  as  the  assignment  of  more  hours  to 
this  subject,  it  may  prove  to  have  done  great  good.  The 
trouble  in  the  schools  is  not  that  the  English  teachers  do  not 
work  hard  enough,  but  that  their  work,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
directed  method,  is  largely  unfruitful  to  begin  with,  and  that 
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whatever  positive  results  it  mii;ht  achieve  are  in  great  measure 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  other  teachers.  It  needs  to  be  per- 
jietually  reiterated  that  every  teacher  who  neglects  pupils*  Eng- 
lish opposes  the  English  teacher.  Every  teacher,  and  especially 
every  teacher  of  language,  has  an  opportunity  to  do  harm  to 
tile  pupils'  English;  and  by  ancient  tradition  in  our  preparatory 
schools  every  teacher  has  been  wont  to  avail  himself  of  his 

opportunit)-. 

Samuel  Thurber 

Girls'  IIkui  Sciiooi., 

Boston 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE   BY  CERTIFICATE 
Accredited  Schools  in   California 

About  a  decade  ago  the  facult)'  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  accrediting  high 
schools.  It  was  not  an  invention  of  their  own.  The  plan  had 
been  tried  elsewhere,  and  was  known  among  us  as  the  Mich- 
il^an  plan.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to  its  adoption 
here.  It  was  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the 
proper  standard  of  admission.  If  students  were  really  pre- 
I)ared  for  a  college  course  why  should  they  not  show  it  by 
satisfactory  tests? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  were  such  as  these:  It 
has  been  tried  elsewhere  with  good  results.  No  unworthy 
school  need  be  accredited ;  the  whole  matter  is  in  our  hands, 
and  we  have  only  to  do  our  duty  to  secure  a  high  and  uniform 
standard.  It  lifts  a  burden  from  candidates  for  admission, 
who  have  oftentimes  an  unaccountable  dread  of  entrance 
examinations.  The  chief  thing  is  not  to  get  into  college,  but 
to  stay  in.  Let  there  be  a  wide  door  for  admission,  and  an 
always  open  door  for  egress.  Let  the  accredited  school  be 
judged,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  by  the  college  work  of  its 
graduates.  A  school  diploma  is  not  to  be  sufificient  of  itself; 
we  will  have  in  addition  the  personal  recommendation  of  the 
]-»rincipal  of  the  school.  With  such  safeguards  there  is  no 
danger  of  lowering  the  standard. 

More  important  even  than  these  considerations  is  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  high  schools  into  closer  relations 
with  the  university.  Accrediting  implies  examining,  counsel- 
ing, and  encouraging.  If  this  is  well  and  faithfully  done, 
teachers   will   learn   what   the  university  asks   of   them,   what 
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other  teachers  are  doing  in  other  schools,  what  deficiencies  are 
disclosed  in  their  own.  They  will  be  ambitious  to  have  their 
own  schools  among  the  best.  There  will  be  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  uniform  standard. 

Naturally  enough  such  considerations  prevailed,  and  the 
accrediting  policy  was  adopted  by  the  faculty.  The  regents 
indorsed  this  action,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1884,  made  a 
regulation  covering  the  necessary  points.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  university  faculty  has  proceeded  on  the  lines  then 
laid  down,  which  have  been  somewhat  modified  according  to 
the  results  of  experience. 

Our  system  of  accrediting  seems  to  us  more  thorough,  more 
effective,  more  sure  of  good  results  than  any  other  which  has 
been  adopted  in  our  American  colleges.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  general  impression  gained  by  one  or  two  professors  in 
a  brief  visit  to  the  school.  To  every  school  we  send  a  repre- 
sentative of  every  leading  department  of  preparatory  study  : 
English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  classics.  The  exam- 
iner spends  considerable  time  in  the  class  room,  and  himself 
tests  the  pupils'  progress.  These  examinations  are  repeated 
yearly,  although  a  department  doing  very  good  work,  and 
retaining  its  teachers,  may  be  accepted  another  year  on  the 
strength  of  its  previous  record.  As  preliminary  to  the  yearly 
examinations,  the  school  sends  us  specimen  papers  showing 
the  style  of  its  work.  The  school  accredited  is  dependent  for 
its  good  standing  also  on  the  record  of  its  recommended 
graduates.  This  may  not  do  justice  in  all  cases  to  the  school, 
as  the  new-fledged  freshman  may  "fall  from  grace"  in  his 
studies;  but  the  faculty  can  easily  judge  where  the  trouble 
lies.  These  are  the  chief  safeguards  of  our  system — thorough 
annual  examination  of  the  schools,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
post-entrance  work. 

At  first  only  two  or  three  of  the  largest  high  schools  made 
application  for  accrediting.  They  led  the  way  for  others,  but 
there  was  no  rush  toward  afifiliation.  Some  principals  were 
deterred  from  applying  because  of  a  weak  spot  in  their  armor. 
If  they  wished  accrediting  for  a  given  course  the  preparation 
for  that  course  might  be  imperfect  at  some  one  point;  for 
example,  in  the  higher  English.  In  a  few  years  the  faculty 
modified  the  system  by  allowing  exceptions  in  the  accredited 
•courses.  If  good  work  was  done  in  all  the  studies  save  one, 
-or   even  two,  the   school    could  be   accredited  for   its   really 
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deserving  work.  A  further  modification  bears  on  the  personal 
recommendations  given  by  the  principals.  A  student  can  be 
recommended  with  exceptions.  Every  applicant  must  gain  a 
school  diploma,  and  be  individually  recommended;  but  in 
some  less  satisfactory  study  the  principal  may  leave  him  sub- 
ject to  examination. 

With  these  modifications  our  system  has  found  increasing 
favor  with  the  schools.  Some  of  the  best  private  schools  have 
been  received  on  the  same  footing.  These  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  examiners'  visits;  for  all  public  schools,  the  university 
defrays  the  cost.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  accredited 
schools  have  not  tried  to  meet  at  once  all  the  college  courses 
of  the  university,  the  failure  to  connect  being  oftencst  on  the 
side  of  Greek  for  the  classical  course. 

During  the  past  four  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  accrediting  system.  In  1888  there  were  but  six 
accredited  schools,  and  but  two  others  preparing  their  gradu- 
ates for  the  university.  In  1892  our  list  included  twenty-four 
public  and  seven  private  schools.  At  least  a  dozen  other  high 
schools  are  expecting  soon  to  be  accredited. 

Our  gain  in  numbers  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  this  closer 
connection  with  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  these  last  years,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  new 
and  flourishing  Stanford  University.  But  still  more  marked 
is  the  effect  of  the  accrediting  system  on  the  schools.  Their 
tone  has  improved,  and  their  standard  has  been  greatly 
raised.  They  have  a  uniformity  of  aim  which  was  wanting 
before.  The  less  advanced  schools  are  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  the  more  advanced.  Our  State  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  scattered  population,  but  already  the  secondary 
schools  are  well  in  touch  with  each  other.  Most  of  them 
would  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  unifying  influence 
of  their  relations  with  the  university. 

Similar  relations  have  been  established,  informally,  with 
many  school  centers  where  high  schools  are  lacking;  and  this 
result  is  closely  connected  with  the  accrediting  system.  Our 
visiting  professors  have  done  much  \aluable  work  of  an  indi- 
rect character.  Without  obtruding  advice  they  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  teachers,  superintendents,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  school-loving  citizens,  and  have  done  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  organization  of  new  high  schools. 
'  The  State  Constitution  unfortunately  made  no  provision  for 
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high  schools;  it  cared  for  the  grammar  schools  and  for  the 
university,  but  left  a  chasm  between.  Recent  legislation  has 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  to  be  organized 
and  supported  by  local  procedure.  This  legislation  is  already 
bearing  much  good  fruit.  The  university  has  done  its  share 
in  promoting  this  action. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  accrediting  system.  It  is- 
somewhat  burdensome  to  the  professors,  who  fill  up  parts  of 
vacations  and  odd  bits  of  weeks  in  making  the  necessary  tours. 
It  is  rather  expensive  for  the  university  to  send  so  large  a 
delegation  every  year  up  and  down  our  scattered  towns.  But 
we  all  agree  that  the  labor  and  the  cost  are  well  repaid.  As 
the  schools  gain  in  age  and  stability,  the  visitors  need  not  go 
so  often  to  the  larger  places.  But  new  schools  are  all  the 
while  claiming  the  same  investigation  and  care  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  older  ones.  Our  accrediting  work  will 
not  be  easy  for  some  decades  to  come.  We  cannot  trust  to 
written  exercises  alone,  although  they  are  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem. We  must  see  the  teachers  in  their  class  rooms,  and  be 
able  to  give  personal  advice  and  encouragement.  We  must 
drop  in. at  places  from  which  no  application  has  come  to  aid 
in  preparing  the  way  for  higher  work.  We  distribute  a 
High  School  Circular  explaining  our  system  of  accrediting, 
citing  the  acts  of  the  legislature  relating  to  high  schools,  and 
furnishing  specimens  of  a  high  school  curriculum  for  a  three 
years'  course  or  a  four  years'  course.  Schools  wishing  to  be 
accredited  send  us  their  own  schedules  of  study. 

The  November  number  of  School  and  College  contains, 
an  account  of  a  conference  of  teachers  in  New  England  at 
which  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  the  facts  asserted  of  the  accrediting  system  in  certain 
New  England  colleges,  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
But  if  the  statements  were  held  to  include  California,  I  enter 
a  demurrer.  The  inspection  is  not  "at  set  times"  (p.  524), 
with  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  work  up  a  special  displa3\ 
Our  professors  are  not  aware  of  any  undue  sympath}^  (p.  529) 
warping  their  judgment  of  a  teacher's  work.  They  are  sure 
that  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  accredited  schools  do  not 
"dare  to  be  lazier"  (p.  531)  on  account  of  the  accrediting.  I 
read  with  astonishment  the  statement  once  and  again  made 
(pp.  559,  561)  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  principal  to  refuse  recom- 
mendations to  the  children  of  influential  men.     I  know  of  no^ 
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such  danger  in  this  young  State.  President  Eliot  must  have 
been  misreported  (p.  564)  as  saying  that  in  California  "each 
school  is  visited  but  once  in  three  years,  and  at  best  by  but 
one  or  two  examiners  for  a  day."  He  was  with  us  less  than 
a  year  ago,  and  received  very  different  information,  in  more 
than  one  conversation. 

I  cannot  understand  what  was  said  in  that  conference  as 
to  "the  educative  effect  of  examinations."  It  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  where  accrediting  comes  in,  all  exam- 
ining must  go  out.  That  is  certainly  a  misapprehension. 
Examinations  must  still  be  held  for  applicants  who  are  not 
recommended.  Our  examination  papers  are  just  as  strict,  just 
as  "educative,"  as  they  would  be  if  there  were  no  accrediting. 

If  other  institutions  have  too  loose  a  system  of  high  school 

affiliation  they  should  be  called  on  to  reform  their  methods. 

But  the  rapid  and  wide  adoption  of  the  central  idea  of  the 

system  shows  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  alike  of  school  and 

college.     It  is  not  strange  that   it  has  already  reached  New 

England.     It  would  not  be  strange  if  Harvard,  "the  mother 

of  us  all,"  should  become  willing  not  only  to  give  advice  sub 

rosa,  but   to   name  openly  the   schools  which    fully   meet   her 

requirements,  and  accept  their  judgment  of  individual  fitness 

for  her  college  studies. 

Martin  Kellogg 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Girls'   Latin   School,   Boston 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  my  school  go,  in  about  equal  num- 
bers, to  four  different  colleges:  Smith  College,  Wellesley 
College,  Boston  University,  and  the  Harvard  "Annex."  To 
the  first  three  they  are  admitted  by  certificate,  and  to  the 
last  by  examination.  The  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Harvard  "Annex"  are  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  As  these  examinations 
are  held  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year's 
work,  when  the  pupils  are  tired  and  in  need  of  rest,  and  as, 
moreover,  for  physiological  reasons,  there  is  serious  risk  in 
requiring  young  women  to  undergo,  at  a  fixed  date,  the  strain 
of  a  severe  examination  covering  a  period  of  three  days,  I  am 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  sending  three-fourths 
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of  my  pupils  to  college  by  certificate.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
a  natural  and  efficient  means  of  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  attainment  and  of  acquired  power  as  a  foundation 
for  collegiate  work,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  admitted  to  college  by  examination.  The  two  systems 
\\ork  well  together. 

The  fact  that  one-fourth  of  my  pupils  will  seek  admission  at 
the  Harvard  "Annex,"  where  a  rigid  entrance  examination  is 
required,  carries  with  iftwo  important  consequences:  (i)  The 
school  authorities,  who  have  established  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  to  girls  adequate 
preparation  for  collegiate  work  in  institutions  of  the  first  rank, 
have  based  the  school  course  of  study  on  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  have  instituted  a  final 
diploma  examination  that  confroms  closely  to  the  Harvard 
entrance  examination  as  a  test  of  fitness  to  graduate  from  the 
school.  (2)  As  the  course  of  study  and  the  standard  fixed  for 
graduation  are  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  exam- 
ination referred  to,  the  colleges  which  admit  my  pupils  by 
certificate  have  precisely  the  same  guarantee  of  fitness  in  the 
case  of  the  students  whom  they  accept  that  the  Harvard 
"Annex"  exacts  through  its  entrance  examination.  In  other 
words,  the  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college  is  but- 
tressed by  the  examination  system. 

This  fact,  that  the  examination  system  is  maintained  side 
by  side  with  the  certificate  system  in  New  England,  and  that 
the  latter  is  buttressed  by  the  former,  has  often  been  ignored 
in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems.  But  so  long  as  Harvard  and  Yale, 
— the  two  oldest  and  strongest  New  England  colleges — refuse 
to  admit  students  by  certificate,  and  insist  on  a  rigid  entrance 
examination  as  a  test  of  qualification  for  their  courses  of 
study,  so  long  will  the  colleges  which  admit  students  by  cer- 
tificate continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem, and  so  long,  too,  will  it  be  impossible  for  the  presidents 
of  colleges  adopting  the  certificate  system  to  determine  by 
their  individual  experience  to  what  extent  that  system,  if  left 
unsupported,  would  lower  the  standard  of  collegiate  work.  I 
do  not  question  the  correctness  of  what  President  Gates  says 
in  the  February  number  of  the  REVIEW  about  the  results  of 
the  carefully  guarded  certificate  system  in  operation  at 
Amherst  College ;  I  trust,  moreover,  that  there  is  good  reason 
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to  believe  that  there  would  still  continue  to  be  many  prepara- 
tory schools  "capable  of  doing  thoroughly  good  work,"  if 
college  entrance  examinations  were  abolished  altogetiicr;  but 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  entrance  examinations 
were  wholly  abolished,  and  admission  by  certificate  were  uni- 
versally substituted  in  their  place,  the  certificate  system  would 
be  speedily  and  completely  discredited. 

Again,  the  influence  of  the  college  entrance  examinations 
on  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  teaching  in  the  secondarj' 
schools  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  should  be  far  from  admit- 
ting that  all  the  suggestions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
improvement  of  secondary  instruction  have  emanated  from 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Some  of  them  have,  and  some 
of  them  have  not.  But  whatever  the  source  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
in  these  schools  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  this  much 
at  least  is  certain  :  that  these  improvements  have  been  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  examinations  set  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  that  only  when  they  have  been  so  reflected  have 
they  become  widely  prevalent. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  entrance  examinations  set  in 
Latin  and  geometry  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Harvard  College 
with  those  set  within  the  past  few  years  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. At  that  time  the  candidates  were  tested  in  Latin  by 
means  of  passages  taken  from  prescribed  works  of  prescribed 
authors,  which  liad  been  carefully  read  and  reviewed  in  the 
preparatory  school ;  now  they  are  tested  on  passages  which 
they  have  never  seen.  Then  they  were  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  theorems  which  they  had  learned  from  a  text- 
book; now  they  are  confronted  with  original  theorems  to  be 
demonstrated  at  sight.  A  generation  ago  the  entrance  exam- 
ination was  largely  a  test  of  memory ;  now  it  is  largely  a  test 
of  acquired  power.  Within  the  same  period  a  corresponding 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  secondary 
schools;  plane  geometry,  for  example,  is  taught  in  some 
schools  in  this  neighborhood  entirely  without  text-book. 
This  change  would  doubtless  have  taken  place  to  a  consider- 
able extent  independently  of  the  questions  set  at  college 
entrance  examinations,  for  these  examinations  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  educational  forces  at  work  among  us;  but  the 
coercive  power  of  these  examinations  makes  them  an  espe- 
cially potent  educational  force.     We  may  hear  at  educational 
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conventions  or  read  in  educational  publications  convincing 
expositions  of  educational  theory,  and  may  afterward  put  the 
principles  involved  into  practice  or  not,  according  as  we  are 
dominated  by  zeal  for  reform  or  by  indolent  love  of  ease ;  but 
when  our  pupils  are  refused  admission  to  college  because  of 
our  pedagogical  inertness  so  that  our  professional  standing  is 
imperiled,  then  responsiveness  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age  is  no  longer  optional,'  but  mandatory. 

John  Tetlow 

Girls'  Latin  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

General   Method— r.y   Charles  A.    McMirry,    Ph.    D.      Bloomington,    III. 

Tublic  School  I'ublishing  Co.,  1893.     Trice  75  cents. 

We  have  in  Engli.sh  plenty  of  easy  book.s  on  education  that 
are  not  scientific,  and  we  have  scientific  books  that  are  not 
easy  ;  but  we  have  few  that  are  at  once  easy  and  scientific. 
Perhaps  Mr.  McMurry's  httle  volume  comes  as  near  to  this 
desirable  combination  as  anything  before  the  teacher  to-day. 
The  title  General  Method,  however,  gives  one  but  little  idea 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Instead  of  being  a  treatise 
on  method  merely,  it  is  in  reality  an  introduction  of  a  very 
simple  and  concrete  kind  to  the  whole  Herbartian  system  of 
pedagogics.  It  is,  however,  a  refined  and  thoroughly  anglicized 
view  of  that  system. 

The  opening  chapter  is  on  the  chief  aim  of  education,  which 
is  made  to  consist  of  the  formation  of  moral  character.  Yet 
the  conception  of  the  psychology  of  moral  training  and  of 
the  means  to  be  utilized  is  quite  apart  from  the  current  ideas 
on  these  subjects.  Instead  of  confining  moral  education  to  the 
inculcation  of  maxims  and  the  exercise  of  authority,  this  book 
claims  that  the  very  subject  matter  of  daily  instruction  can  be 
made  an  indispensable  factor  in  such  training.  Not  only  is  this 
claim  made,  but  the  remainder  of  the  book  endeavors  to  show 
how  the  work  can  actually  be  done.  On  page  12  we  read,  "  It 
will  be  especially  our  purpose  to  show  how  school  insiruction 
can  be  brought  into  the  direct  service  of  character  building. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  most  teachers  are  skeptical."  The 
latter  statement  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  since  this  thought 
is  so  novel  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  have  ever  considered  it  at  all. 

The  second  chapter  discusses  the  relative  value  of  studies, 
and  especially  their  ethical  worth.  As  one  might  naturally 
suppose,  history,  biblical  and  .secular,  and  literature,  being  the 
subjects  that  deal  directly  with  the  actions  and  motives  of 
men,  are  declared  to  have  the  greatest  potency  in  influencing 
character.     The  p.sychology  that  demands  discipline  of  mind 
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as  something  substantially  independent  of  useful  knowledge  is 
condemned,  and  formal  culture  pronounced  a  myth.  If  one 
may  venture  to  sum  up  the  two  views  in  a  maxim,  one  might 
say :  The  old  view  has  for  its  motto  discipline  and  knowledge, 
while  the  new  declares  for  discipline  through  knowledge.  The 
difference  is  an  important  one.  In  this  chapter  is  found  also 
an  admirable  plea  for  natural  science  in  elementary  schools, 
together  with  many  hints  as  to  how  it  can  be  usefully  taught. 
There  is  no  topic  in  educational  psychology  and  practice  that 
the  Herbartian  dwells  upon  w^ith  more  enthusiasm  than  that 
of  direct  interest  in  school  study.  It  is  to  him  the  Aladdin's 
lamp  which,  well  rubbed,  will  conjure  up  all  the  good  genii  of 
the  child.  Thus  we  read  on  page  54:  "The  interest  that  is 
awakened  in  a  subject  because  of  its  innate  attractiveness  leaves 
incentives  which  may  ripen  sooner  or  later  into  action.  The 
higher  kind  of  interest  is  direct,  intrinsic  ;  not  simply  receptive, 
but  active  and  progressive.  In  knowledge  acquired  it  finds 
only  incentives  to  further  acquisition.  It  is  life-giving,  and  is 
prompted  by  the  objects  themselves,  just  as  the  interest  of  boys 
is  awakened  by  deeds  of  adventure  and  daring,  or  by  a  journey 
into  the  woods."  One  does  not  miss  the  traditional  sixfold 
classification  common  to  the  Herbartians,  which,  though  a  good 
enough  division  to  make,  grows  a  triile  tiresome  when  found 
everywhere. 

Chapter  IV  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  in  the  book, 
for  it  grapples  with  the  most  difficult  educational  problem  that 
Ziller  proposed,  that,  namely,  of  concentration  or  co-ordination 
of  studies.  He  adopted  bodily  and  without  reservation  the 
somewhat  poetic  dictum  that  the  child  in  his  development 
lives  through  exactly  the  same  epochs  of  growth  that  the  race 
has  experienced  in  its  evolution  from  primitive  stages  of  civi- 
lization. This  being  granted,  it  follows  that  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction  should  at  each  advancing  step  be  drawn  from  the 
corresponding  stage  in  the  culture  of  the  race.  Only  in  this 
way,  thought  Ziller,  can  the  child  make  the  surest  and  most 
rapid  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  race  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. Ziller  got  along  very  well  with  his  scheme  as  long  as 
he  confined  this  principle  to  religion  and  history,  but  he  broke 
down  when  he  came  to  nature  studies,  since  here  the  historical 
path  has  been  from  error  to  truth.  The  main  effort  at  co-ordi- 
nation in  the  latter  group  is  made  in  trying  to  associate  the 
studies  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  two  subjects  that  yield  to 
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the  historical  treatment.  Mr,  McMurry's  effort  here  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  that  he  gives  his  idea  of  how  our  American 
history  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  epochs  of  culture. 
On  page  96  he  says  :  "  There  is  little  in  our  history  to  appeal 
to  children  below  the  fourth  grade,  that  is,  below  ten  years; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade,  our  American  his- 
tor>'  is  rich  in  moral-educative  materials  of  the  best  quality  and 
suited  to  children.  We  are  able  to  distinguish  four  principal 
epochs:  I.  The  age  of  pioneers,  the  ocean  navigators  like 
Columbus,  Drake,  and  Magellan,  and  the  explorers  of  the  con- 
tinent like  Smith,  Champlain,  La  Salle,  and  Fremont.  2.  The 
period  of  settlements,  of  colonial  history,  and  of  French  and 
Indian  wars.  3.  The  Revolution  and  life  under  the  articles  of 
confederation  till  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  4.  Self- 
government  under  the  Union,  and  the  growth  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  federal  idea."  Then  follows  a  statement  of  what 
pioneer  stories  may  well  be  taught  in  the  classes.  It  is  hinted 
that  literature  will  perform  a  valuable  function  in  this  moral- 
■cducative  training,  but  nowhere  is  the  topic  adequately  treated. 
Indeed,  if  an  American  attempts  to  carry  out  the  Herbartian 
plan  under  our  conditions,  literature  is  forced  to  play  a  very 
important  role,  since  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  put  in  the  place 
of  Bible  history,  of  which  the  Germans  make  so  much. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  apperception,  induction,  and  the 
formal  steps  of  instruction.  The  last  chapter  is  the  most 
unsatisfactoiy  in  the  book,  being  a  skeleton  on  which  one  can 
find  but  little  flesh. 

When  this  volume  is  thoroughly  revised,  and  is  published  in 
more  presentable  form,  it  will  be  one  of  our  most  useful  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  education. 

Charles  Di-:  Garmo 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE  

Handbook  of  School-Gymnastics  of  the  Swedish  System.  With  100  con- 
■^ecutive  tables  of  exercises  and  an  appendix  of  classified  lists  of  movements. — 
By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.,  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Insti- 
tute, Sweden.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  1892,  pp.  192. 

Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  An  eclectic  system  of  exercises, 
including  the  Delsartean  principles  of  execution  and  expression. — By  R. 
Anna  Morris,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture  and  Reading,  Des 
Moines,  la.     New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1892,  pp.  192. 

These  two  recent  publications  on  the  subject  of  physical 
training  are  worthy  of  special  notice:  first,  because  both 
purport  to  contain  systems  adapted  to  public  school  use;  and 
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secondly,  because  each  one  illustrates  fairly  well  the  way  in 
which  a  certain  so-called  "school"  of  physical  training  ap- 
proaches the  subject.  The  Handbook  of  Gymnastics  by  Baron 
Posse  represents,  possibly,  the  best  that  the  Swedish  system 
has  to  offer  to  our  elementary  schools.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
teacher  who  understands  better  than  many  of  his  countrymen 
American  taste  and  American  ideas  about  the  subject.  The 
book  by  Miss  Morris  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  varied, 
progressive,  and  practical  set  of  exercises,  adapted  to  all  the 
school  grades  from  the  primary  upward,  according  to  the 
eclectic  theory.  The  two  books  agree  in  aim,  but  differ 
decidedly  in  method.  It  is  unfair,  perhaps,  to  judge  them  by 
the  same  standard.  Compared  simply  as  carefully  elaborated 
and  completed  systems  of  physical  training  in  the  abstract, 
one  might  lose  the  favor  which  it  would  possibly  regain  when 
viewed  from  some  other  standpoint,  such  as  practicability, 
utility,  results  under  existing  conditions. 

There  are  really  two  distinct  conditions  to  be  met  by  those 
who  prepare  handbooks  of  gymnastics  for  the  schools  of 
to-day.  One  is  found  in  the  schools  of  our  large  cities  which 
favor  physical  training  and  can  afford  the  time  and  money  to 
experiment  (as  one  may  say)  with  it,  schools  which  are  able 
to  employ  special  teachers  for  the  department,  or  to  pay 
salaries  large  enough  to  enable  their  regular  teachers  to  equip 
themselves,  more  or  less  perfectly,  for  the  work.  For  such 
conditions  Baron  Posse's  Handbook  seems  admirably  fitted. 
"It  embodies,"  says  its  author,  "the  result  of  five  years'  work, 
and  a  much  longer  period  of  investigation,"  and  is  intended  to 
be  "a  guide  for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  who  can  couple  their  individuality  to  that  of  another,  and 
who  are  teachers,  not  imitators."  I  think  it  to  be  well 
fitted  to  fulfill  this  mission. 

The  vol-ume  consists  really  of  three  parts.  The  first  sixty 
pages  contain  an  exposition,  aided  by  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
drawings,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Swedish  system 
of  gymnastics.  The  next  one  hundred  pages  are  taken  up 
with  a  like  number  of  tables  of  exercises,  teach  table  beginning 
with  the  simplest  movements  and  progressing  "from  exercise 
to  exercise  in  the  same  lesson,  and  from  the  movements  of  one 
lesson  to  those  of  another,"  while  the  last  thirty  pages  contain 
"classified  lists  of  exercises  for  teachers  who  wush  to  make  out 
their  own  tables." 
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In  principle  the  system  is  an  educational  system,  the  aim  of 
whicii  is  "to  develop  the  body  into  a  harmonious  whole  under 
the  perfect  control  of  the  will;  to  improve  the  functional 
activity  of  the  body;  and  to  counteract  and  correct  tendencies 
to  abnormal  development,  especially  those  resulting  from  the 
artificial  life  of  civilization."  Some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples are  that  gymnastic  movements  "must  be  executed  with 
full  volition  in  order  to  produce  the  utmost  effect  toward  phys- 
ical development" ;  that  "movements  are  chosen  for  physical 
and  physiological  effects — local  or  general ;  so  that  only  those 
exercises  are  used  whose  effects  are  needed" ;  that  "exercise 
should  be  taken  in  correct  'doses'  with  regular  intervals,  and 
with  a  progression  from  the  easy  and  simple  to  that  which  is 
harder  and  more  complicated." 

The  author  gives  some  sensible  advice  to  the  teacher,  and  then 
explains  the  different  positions  and  movements  from  which,  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  abbreviations  which  will  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  uninitiated  some  considerable  work  to  master,  tlie 
"progressive  tables  of  exercise"  of  the  second  part  are  taken. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  who  has  impartially 
examined  the  Swedish  system  can  withhold  commendation. 
Exceptions  may  be  fairly  taken  to  certain  principles  involved, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  here  is  presented  a  con- 
sistent,  coherent,  and  nicely  graduated  course  of  training,  the 
result  of  much  experiment  and  of  much  careful  and  extensive 
study  of  physiological  principles.  It  must  also  be  said  that  it 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  the  New  England  schools, 
where  it  is  at  last  receiving  a  fair  trial.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Baron  Posse's  book  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  already  familiar  with  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  and  far  more  common  condition  to  be 
faced  by  the  enthusiast  on  physical  education  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  average  schools 
about  the  country — schools  where  there  is  felt  to  be  but  little 
time  or  money  to  invest  in  anything  other  than  purely  intel- 
lectual training;  schools  where  there  are  not  now,  and  cannot 
be  for  some  time,  teachers  who  are  sufficiently  well  trained  to 
carry  out  any  elaborate  educative  system  of  physical  culture. 
There  is  rarely  a  lack  of  generous  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
the  questions  that  the  teacher  here  has  to  answer  are,  "How 
can  I  possibly  equip  myself  for  such  work?  and  how  can  I  then» 
find  time  for  it  in  my  schedule?" 
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The  answer  to  the  last  question  Hes  outside  the  province 
of  any  handbook,  but  the  first  question  may  at  least  be 
partially  answered,  and  such  a  book  as  Miss  Morris  has 
produced,  to  my  mind,  will  help  much  to  do  this.  It  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  invitingly  simple,  practical,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sensible  and  safe.  In  fact  I  have  seen  no  book  that 
seems  to  meet  the  conditions  in  most  of  our  schools  to-day  so 
Y/ell  as  this.  It  is  plainly  the  labor  of  one  who  knows  by  a 
varied  and  actual  experience  just  what  can  be  successfully 
accomplished.  I  do  not  say  that  it  represents  all  that  can  be 
done,  nor  the  best  that  can  be  done.  The  average  school  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  looking  for  that  ideal  as  yet,  but  it  does 
meet  the  demand  for  some  method  which  is  fairly  scientific,  but 
not  elaborate,  safe,  progressive,  interesting,  and  predominat- 
ingly recreafive — some  system  Avhich  shall  bear  upon  the  face 
of  it  the  proof  that  it  is  adapted  to  interest  and  develop  the 
children  in  our  common  schools.  It  satisfies  also  another 
desire  for  a  method  of  instruction  which  can  be  learned  without 
too  great  an  expense  of  time  and  money  by  teachers  whose 
instruction  must  mainly  lie,  not  in  the  line  of  physical,  but  of 
intellectual  training.  To  all  such  teachers.  I  feel  assured, 
Miss  Morris's  book  will  commend  itself.  It  is  excellently 
edited.  Its  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  pro- 
ducing an  unusually  attractive  volume  both  as  to  typogra- 
ph}',  paper,  binding,  and  arrangement.  The  cuts  are  very 
satisfactory.  All  the  drawings  are  not  equally  good,  the 
inequality  showing  itself  most  where  it  would  naturally  be 
expected,  in  the  posture  drawings,  but  with  so  much  to  com- 
mend one  feels  little  desire  to  take  exceptions  to  slight 
blemishes. 

But  an  attractive  garb  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the 
contents  of  Miss  Morris's  book.  It  opens  with  a  brief  outline 
of  a  graduated  course  of  exercises  designed  to  extend  through 
eight  grades  of  public  school  instruction,  beginning  with  the 
primary  department  and  ending  in  the  high  school.  This  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  general  positions  and  drills,  with 
suggestions  to  teachers  on  class  exercises,  chest  expansion, 
breathing,  standing,  walking,  "harmonic  poise,"  etc.  Then 
comes  a  description  of  the  relaxing  and  feather  movements  of 
Delsarte,  which  is  followed  by  some  twenty-five  pages  devoted 
to  the  movements  of  the  graded  course.  These  are  carefully 
explained  and  illustrated.     The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of 
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the  book  is  taken  up  with  marching  exercises,  illustrated 
studies  in  Delsarte  posturing,  and  apparatus  drills  in  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  rings,  dumb-bells,  etc.,  any  one  of  which  can  be 
easily  learned  and  put  to  good  use  in  advanced  classes. 

Part  II,  which  treats  briefly  of  reading  and  declamation, 
seems  to  me  irrelevant,  and  apart  from  the  purpose  of  the  book  ; 
but  I  would  not  exclude  by  this  criticism  the  selections  of 
music  excellently  adapted  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  which 
occupy  the  body  of  the  volume. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fairly  the  practical  worth  of  any 
physical  exercises  without  trial.  By  this  Miss  Morris's  system 
must  be  tested.  Its  main  weaknesses  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
facts  that  it  does  not  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  exercises  for 
each  grade,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  difference  between 
the  exertion  and  strength  required  to  do  the  movements  in 
the  first  and  last  grades  to  indicate  a  proper  progression  in  the 
exercises.  This  may  be  partially  explained  away  by  the  brief 
time  usually  allowed  in  our  schools  for  gymnastics,  and  also  by 
the  chance  offered  to  substitute  the  other  exercises  and  drills 
found  elsewhere;  nevertheless  one  feels  this  lack  of  complete- 
ness and  progression,  and  it  weakens  the  book,  especially  when 
it  is  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  Baron  Posse,  which 
is  particularly  strong  in  these  respects. 

However,  the  perusal  of  the  two  books  has  given  me  much 
satisfaction.  I  can  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  teachers 
interested  in  physical  education.  I  believe,  though,  that  for 
practical  use  they  will  be  found  to  give  best  service  when 
applied  to  the  different  sets  of  conditions  with  which  I  have 
associated  them  above. 

Charles  H.  Raymond 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

A  New  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World— Size  15  x  21  inches,  containing  521 
pages,  of  which  182  pages  are  maps.  Chicago  and  New  York  :  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.     Price  $30.00. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  leading  map-makers  of  America.  This 
new  atlas  is  in  reality  new,  and  not  simply  a  revision  of  their 
old  work. 

The  maps,  in  point  of  beauty  and  completeness,  exhibit  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  engraver's  art.  The  volume  con- 
tains a  large-scale  map  of  every  country  and  civil  division  in 
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the  world,  and  shows  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet, 
every  lake,  river,  and  mountain  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Every  map  is  accompanied  by  a  classified  alphabetical  index, 
giving  the  name  of  every  place,  its  population,  and  by  means 
of  the  marginal  references  on  the  map,  easily  and  instantly 
showing  just  where  on  the  map  it  is  located. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  matter  tells  of  the  soil,  climate, 
productions,  and  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  describe 
its  people,  their  nationality,  their  principal  characteristics  and 
peculiarities,  their  educational  institutions,  religion,  etc.  The 
publishers  have  recognized  the  fact  that  geography  and  history- 
must  be  studied  together. 

The  statistical  matter,  illustrated  by  ingeniously  devised 
colored  diagrams,  which  give  life  and  fascination  to  the  figures 
and  statistics,  presents  a  most  valuable  feature. 

The   publishers   have   evidently   spared    neither   pains    nor 

expense  to  make   this   atlas   complete   and  reliable.     Such  a 

handbook   of   information  will   prove   of   great   advantage  to 

educators    in    every   department   of    school   work,    from    the 

country  school  to  the  university. 

E.  H.  C. 


The  Beginner's  Greek  Book— By  John  Williams  White,  Ph.  D.  (Harv.),. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892,  pp. 
XV,  498. 

Professor  White's  new  book  differs  from  his  First  Lessons  in 
Greek  in  several  important  respects.  It  is  a  work  complete  in> 
itself,  containing  all  the  necessary  grammatical  forms  and 
principles  required  for  its  mastery.  Therefore  the  pupil  will 
not  be  confused  by  seeking,  in  order  to  learn  one  lesson,  many 
references  in  various  parts  of  the  grammar,  nor  will  his  time  be 
lost  by  reseeking  them  for  more  thorough  study  and  review. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  made  much  more  prominent  and  the 
steps  to  that  end  are  taken  with  much  greater  care. 

In  the  seventeenth  lesson  the  author  says,  that  to  read  an- 
inflected  language,  such  as  Greek,  the  knowledge  of  three 
things  is  absolutely  necessary:  first,  that  of  words;  second, 
that  of  forms;  third,  that  of  constructions.  While  words, 
forms,  and  constructions  are  of  equal  importance,  and  while  the 
logical  order  accounts  for  the  placing  of  words  first,  the  impor- 
tance given  to  the  study  of  vocabulary  in  this  book  distinguishes 
it  from  the  author's  previous  work  and  largely  also  from  othen 
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books  of  the  same  class.  It  seems  that  the  result  of  much  of 
our  work  in  the  past  has  been  that  forms  have  been  well  mas- 
tered, constructions  fairly  so,  and  the  words  left  largely  in  the 
lexicon  to  be  sought  and  resought  as  occasion  required. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  study  in  detail  the  author'^  plan  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  For  eleven  lessons,  beginning 
with  the  fifth,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  words, 
giving  an  average  of  fifteen  to  a  lesson,  though  some  lessons 
have  more  than  twenty.  If  these  early  lessons  require  gener- 
ally two  recitation  hours  each,  an  average  of  but  from  eight  to 
ten  may  be  secured.  Whether  the  author  has  so  arranged  his 
exercises  that  the  words  at  first  are  frequently  repeated  and 
then  recalled  occasionally  when  beginning  to  fade  from  the 
mind,  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  class  room  alone  can  prove. 
No  elementary  text-book  has  yet  gone  too  far  in  care  in  this 
direction.  The  vocabularies  of  these  eleven  lessons  are  placed 
before  the  exercises,  so  that  they  may  be  learned  first.  It 
seems  an  unnecessary  irregularity  that  eight  words,  used  and 
explained  in  the  exercises,  should  not  appear  in  the  special 
vocabularies,  which  must  be  continually  used  for  rapid  reviews. 
The  sixteenth  lesson  contains  a  list  of  all  the  Avords  that  have 
occurred  in  the  previous  lessons,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
thorough  drill.  Here,  as  an  aid  to  mastering  vocabulary,  the 
author  explains  the  grouping  of  Greek  words.  From  this 
point  to  the  fifty-third  lesson  the  special  vocabulary  follows 
the  exercise,  and  the  pupil  is  not  expected  to  use  it,  except  for 
after-study,  unless  the  afifinity  of  words  and  the  connection  of 
the  context  fail  to  give  him  the  meaning.  At  intervals  these 
new  words  are  gathered  into  four  other  special  lists,  in  which 
related  words  are  designated.  With  the  fifty-fourth  lesson  the 
pupil  has  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  words, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  which  are  marked  as  related  in 
form  and  meaning  to  other  given  words.  As  the  entire  vocab- 
ulary of  some  elementary  Greek  books  is  less  than  this  number, 
when  the  pupils  arc  expected  to  read  a  Greek  author  it  is 
certain  that  with  this  broad  foundation  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary  ought  now  to  be  rapid.  To  accomplish  this  there 
follow  two  lessons  on  the  formation  of  words  and  then  in  the 
subsequent  lessons  forty  groups  of  kindred  Avords,  with  each 
group  derived  from  some  single  root.  These  groups  in  some 
instances  seem  very  large,  but  the  pupil's  mastery  of  the  force 
of  the  endings,  his  acquired  facility  in  the  learning  of  v^ocabu- 
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laries,  and  the  necessary  repetition  of  words  from  the  earher 
hsts  ought  to  lighten  the  work  considerably.  The  study  of 
kindred  words  in  English  and  Latin  is  also  employed  as  a  help. 
With  this  preparation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Greek-English  vocabulary  at  the  close  of  the  book  contains 
more  than  two  thousand  words.  Here,  as  in  the  First  Lessotis, 
still  further  aids  are  introduced  by  marks  indicating  the 
relation  of  many  derived  words  to  their  neighboring  primitives. 

The  matter  of  form  is  presented  by  paradigms  in  easy  steps, 
alternating  substantive  with  verb  and  following  the  order  of 
declension  with  the  former  and  mood  rather  than  tense  with 
the  latter.  By  this  course  of  deferring  the  subjunctive  until 
the  indicative  has  been  slowly  given  in  every  tense  and  voice, 
comparatively  few  difficulties  are  presented  at  the  same  time. 
The. forms  are  given  with  great  thoroughness  and  end  with  ten 
pages  of  verb  inflection  for  review  and  reference. 

While  the  order  of  the  presentation  of  form  determines 
largely  the  order  of  the  growth  of  vocabulary,  it  also  modifies 
directly  the  plan  of  presenting  constructions.  The  simple  and 
gradual  advances  in  inflection  make  the  advance  in  syntax  easy. 
The  constructions  used  at  first  are  those  common  to  Greek  and 
English  or  Latin,  while  new  rules  peculiar  to  the  Greek  are 
gained  inductively  from  their  use  in  Greek  sentences.  The 
principles  of  construction  found  in  this  way  appear  only  as 
required  by  the  sentences  selected  from  the  Anabasis  to  illus- 
trate the  forms,  until  the  completion  of  the  subject  of  inflec- 
tion, when  nineteen  lessons  in  alternation  with  the  reading  of 
the  Anabasis  furnish  sentences  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
systematic  induction  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 

There  appears,  scattered  through  the  book,  a  continuous 
narrative,  entitled  "Cyrus,"  simplified  from  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  the  Anabasis  and  adapted  to  the  words,  forms,  and 
constructions  acquired  in  the  previous  lessons.  This  truly 
forms  a  gate  to  the  Anabasis,  and  with  the  many  continuous 
passages  to  be  rendered  into  Greek,  and  with  the  many  exer- 
cises founded  upon  the  same  text,  it  makes  the  reading  of  the 
eight  chapters  of  the  Anabasis  a  work  of  comparative  ease. 

The  author  intends  this  book  to  furnish  work  for  the  first 
year's  study.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lessons. 
The  school  year  ought  to  afford  at  least  thirty-five  weeks  of 
school  work  with  five  Greek  lessons  a  week,  or  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  lessons.     That  will  allow  thirty-six  lessons  to 
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occupy  two  lesson  periods.  This  docs  not  seem  enough  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  ni;iny  lessons.  It  must,  however,  be 
remenibered  that  this  amount  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and 
reading  has  not  often  been  covered  during  the  first  year  of 
Greek  work.  The  goal  of  reading  Anabasis  readily  at  sight  might 
be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  if  part  of  this  work  were 
left  for  the  commencement  of  that  year.  Perhaps  the  difficulty 
of  the  book  might  have  been  lessened  without  loss  in  result  if 
the  English  exercises  had  been  generally  reduced  one  quarter 
in  length  and  if  the  whole  vocabulary  had  been  somewhat 
shortened  by  the  omission  of  a  number  of  the  less  used  words. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  scholarship  of  the  book 
is  painstaking  and  accurate,  and  that  the  work  is  almost  free 
from  mistakes.  The  pupil  who  has  mastered  it  will  have  in 
the  knowledge  of  words,  forms,  and  constructions  a  good  start 
toward  the  reading  of  Greek. 

William  T.  Peck 

High  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Literary  Criticism  for  Students — Selected  from  English  Essays,  and  edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes — By  Edward  T.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893, 
pp.  XX,  236.     Price  $r.oo. 

"  In  France,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  "  the  first  consideration  for  us  is  not  whether  we 
are  amused  and  pleased  by  a  work  of  art  or  mind,  nor  is  it 
whether  we  are  touched  by  it.  What  we  seek,  above  all,  to 
know  is  whether  we  zvcj'c  right  in  being  amused  with  it,  and  in 
applauding  it,  and  in  being  moved  by  it."  The  object  of  Mr. 
McLaughlin's  book  is  to  provide  the  canons  by  which  we  may 
determine  whether  we  are  right  in  approving  or  disapproving 
a  piece  of  literary  workmanship.  This  object  he  attains  by 
selecting  from  the  great  critics  passages  that  develop  general 
principles  of  literary  art.  Commencing  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
he  spreads  before  the  reader  a  rich  feast  of  the  best  things  in 
English  literary  criticism  taken  from  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Swift,  Samuel  Johnson,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  Lowell,  Ruskin,  Rich- 
ard Holt  Button,  and  Pater.  These  selections  are  all  admira- 
ble both  in  themselves  and  for  the  compiler's  purpose,  with 
perhaps  one  exception — Matthew  Arnold's"  Literary  Influence 
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of  Academies."  All  of  this,  too,  is  good;  but  unfortunately 
Mr.  Arnold  quotes  a  sentence  from  Addison  as  an  illustration 
of  what  he  considers  "  perfect  in  lucidity,  measure,  and  pro- 
priety." In  this  instance  the  great  critic  has  been  caught 
napping.  This  very  sentence,  pronounced  "  perfect  in  lucidity, 
measure,  and  propriety,"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  Study  of  Sociology,  shows  to  be  full  of  the 
most  glaring  errors  in  the  use  of  words. 

Mr.  McLaughlin's  Introduction  is  worthy  of  the  literature  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  The  brief  accounts  of  the  various  authors 
are  in  themselves  models  of  judicious  criticism,  while  the  notes, 
calling  attention  to  significant  points  and  suggesting  lines  of 
investigation,  will  be  found  equally  valuable  by  the  profes- 
sional student  and  by  the  general  reader. 

W.  H.  M. 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature 

Principles  of  Education — By  Malcolm  Mac  Vicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.    Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  178.     Price  70  cents. 

The  imposing  title  of  this  book  is  its  only  claim  to  notice 
in  the  Educational  Review,  It  is  a  formal  and  laborious 
enunciation,  in  Spinozistic  fashion,  of  commonplaces  and  tru- 
isms. It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  any  "principles  of  education  "  seize  upon  with 
glee,  and  hold  up  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men.  To 
point  out  in  detail  the  grounds  for  this  unfavorable  judgment 
is  probably  unnecessary,  and  it  certainly  would  be  ungracious. 
Almost  every  page,  however,  furnishes  any  evidence  that  the 
most  exacting  could  desire.  To  publish  if  was  a  blunder,  and 
to  circulate  it  among  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  in  a 
scientific  spirit  the  real  source  of  educational  principles  ought 
to  be  made  a  misdemeanor. 

Justus  Perthes'  Atlas  Antiquus — Pocket  Atlas  of  the  Ancient  World — By  Dr. 
Alb.  Van  Kampen.     New  York:  B.  Wcstermann  &  Co.,  1893.     Price  90  cents. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  and  convenient  publication.  The 
schoolboy  may  hold  it  in  his  hand  while  reading  Xenophon 
and  Homer,  Caesar  and  Vergil,  and  trace  in  detail  every  geo- 
graphical movement  that  is  described.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
study  ancient  geography.  Being  provided  with  an  exhaustive 
index,  it  will  also  serve  the  scholar  as  a  book  of  reference. 
The  twenty-four  maps  are  almost  beyond  criticism. 
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I'lCToRiAL  Atlas  to  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey— By  Dr.  R.  Engklmann  and 
W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  classics  at  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 
New  York  :  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  1892. 

The  same  publishers  issue  this  series  of  thirty-six  large 
plates,  with  analytical  and  descriptive  letter-press,  containing 
225  illustrations  from  works  of  ancient  art.  As  an  aid  to  the 
appreciation  of  Homer  and  a  complete  understanding  of  him, 
the  book  is  inwiluable  to  the  beginner.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
book  that  helps  to  make  classical  study  education  instead  of 
drudgery,  an  instrument  of  culture  instead  of  mere  grammat- 
ical and  syntactical  drill.  The  illustrations  are  all  copied  from 
genuine  works  of  ancient  art  and  architecture,  and  are  such  as 
either  reproduce  scenes  described  by  Homer,  throw  additional 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  time,  or  give  further 
details  of  the  myths  he  narrates  or  alludes  to. 

Prose  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Francis  Parkman — Compiled  by  Jose- 
phine E.  Hodgdon.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  122.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Parkman  is  eminently  worthy  of  this  sort  of  treatment. 
Either  his  mastery  of  his  chosen  historical  field  or  his  excellence 
of  style  entitles  him  to  be  classed  with  "standard  authors." 
These  selections  are  suited  for  high  school  classes  in  history  or 
in  literature.  They  are  well  chosen  and  will  be  a  useful  comple- 
ment to  the  ordinarily  brief  study  of  early  American  history. 

The  Bunker  Mill  Monument:  Adams  and  Jefferson — Two  orations  by 
Daniel  Webster.     Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  87.     Price  15  cents. 

This  is  No.  56  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series,  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  furnishing  incomparably  the  best 
reading  material  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To 
add  some  examples  of  American  oratory  to  the  volumes 
already  issued  is  a  judicious  step,  and  the  publishers  have 
shown  wisdom  in  beginning  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
and  these  fine  specimens  of  Webster's  power. 

The  Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education,  and  other  Essays — By  Sara 
E.  WiLTSE — Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1S92,  pp.  132.     Price  50  cents. 

The  essay  that  gives  this  book  its  title  occupies  but  one-tenth 
of  its  pages.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  simple  and  thoughtful 
essays  on  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  work  that  will 
be  very  helpful  to  those  who  read  them  attentively.  They 
breathe  the  air  of  the  modern  educational  spirit,  and  leave  the 
impression  that  the  writer  of  the  prefatory  note  is  justified  in 
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saying  that  "the  writer  of  this  book  loves  children.    .    .    She 
is  an  excellent  story-teller  to  children." 

Sloyd  as  adapted  in  Boston — By  Gustav  Larsson.     Privately  printed. 

When  Sloyd  was  first  introduced  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  it  was 
rather  contemptuously  rejected  even  by  many  who  believed  in 
manual  training.  From  the  first,  however,  there  were  those 
who  believed  that  its  principles  were  sound,  but  that  its 
details  needed  modification  to  suit  American  conditions. 
Through  the  generous  patronage  of  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  whose 
services  to  education  have  been  many  and  far-reaching,  a  series 
of  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  Boston  that  have 
resulted  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  result.  This  is  described  in 
the  pamphlet  before  me  which  also  contains  plates  showing 
the  present  series  of  models. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  1892, 
pp.  56.     Printed  by  the  city. 

No  report  from  any  section  of  the  country  furnishes  such 
conclusive  evidence  as  this  that  manual  training  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  system  of  public  education. 
Most  of  this  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  describing  the  prog- 
ress that  Boston  has  made  in  this  subject  and  the  new  Mechanic 
Arts  high  school  which  will  be  a  noteworthy  institution  in 
every  respect.  Italics  are  used  to  enforce  the  statement  that 
the  value  of  manual  training  as  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an 
educational  force  has  not  been  overestimated.  Capital  illus- 
trations accompany  the  report. 

N.  M.  B. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper's  article  on  "  Public  school  pioneer- 
ing in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,"  a  final  reply  to  Mr. 
George  H.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  brings  to  a  conclusion 
their  controversy  over  the  origin  of  common-school  education 
in  America.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Department 
of  Superintendence,  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelpha  in  1891,  Mr. 
Martin  claimed,  with  regard  to  "  compulsory  education,  com- 
pulsory schools,  compulsory  certification  of  teachers,  compul- 
sory supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance," 
that  "  Massachusetts  took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of 
the  other  States — a  little  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New 
England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  others."  Mr.  Draper  has 
boldly  traversed  this  statement  and  sets  up  the  counter  propo- 
sition, "  That  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to 
the  English  for  the  essential  principles  of  the  great  free-school 
system  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  several  most  important 
steps  which  have  marked  the  establishment  and  development 
of  that  system,  New  York,  and  not  Massachusetts,  has  led  the 
way."  Upon  these  clearly  defined  lines  of  attack  and  defense 
the  controversy  has  been  waged,  and  on  both  sides  it  has  been 
conducted  with  great  ability. 

In  his  opening  article  Mr.  Draper  paid  his  opponent  a  rare 
compliment  when  he  said :  "  The  facts  are  with  New  York. 
All  she  needs  is  the  help  of  Massachusetts  men  to  tell  the 
story."  While  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment  remains  and  is 
fully  merited,  Mr.  Draper's  articles  furnish  ample  refutation  of 
its  statement.  It  must  never  again  be  said  that  the  sons  of 
New  York  are  unable  to  set  forth  her  history  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  theme. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy. 
Few  Massachusetts  men  will  be  found  to  admit  that  Mr.  Martin 
has  not  established  all  his  claims.  Few  New  York  men  will' 
concede  that  Mr.  Draper  has  not  shown  these  claims  to  be 
•quite  extravagant.     There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the 
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unprejudiced  mind  that  has  followed  the  arguments  set  forth 
and  the  authorities  appealed  to  on  both  sides,  will  find  all 
doubts  laid  to  rest :  the  germ  of  the  common-school  system — a 
system  of  "schools  for  the  common  welfare  and  the  public  secur- 
ity, supported  by  public  moneys,  managed  by  public  officers, 
in  which  all  the  people  have  common  rights,  and  which  are  free 
from  whatever  may  offend  conscience  or  abridge  those  rights — " 
the  germ  of  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam.  In  the 
new  light  that  has  been  thrown  by  Mr,  Draper  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin on  the  origin  of  our  common-school  system,  the  history  of 
education  in  America  must  in  future  be  written. 


No  more  important  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  was  ever 
held  than  that  which  concluded  its  sessions  on  February  23 
at  Boston.  State  and  city  superintendents  representing  over 
thirty  States  of  the  Union  were  in  attendance.  The  subjects 
discussed  covered  almost  the  entire  range  of  public  school 
administration,  and  called  out  the  best  literary  and  debating 
powers  of  the  members  of  the  Department.  Two  things  in 
particular  must  have  struck  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  body :  the  extent  to  which  the 
younger  men  among  the  superintendents  took  part  in  the 
deliberations,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  accep- 
tance of  doctrines  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  met  with 
doubt  and  question,  if  not  with  strenuous  opposition.  While 
the  older  men  were  present  in  force,  and  demonstrated  that 
they  have  ^lot  outlived  their  reputations,  the  younger  ones 
came  boldly  forward  to  state  their  views,  unawed  by  the  occa- 
sional dogmatism  of  their  seniors.  The  general  effect  was  to 
show  that  the  superintendents  are  investigating  theories  of 
education,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  fully  abreast  of  the  best  modern 
educational  thought. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  theory  of  manual  training  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Department,  it  was  received  with  coldness,  if  not 
with  decided  antipathy.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been 
generally  accepted,  and  in  the  manual  training  high  school  it 
has  secured  a  permanent  abode.  How  great,  indeed,  has 
been  the  revolution  in  sentiment  on  this  subject  may  be 
imagined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  of  Superintend- 
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cnt  V.  G.  Curtis  of  New  Haven,  outlining  a  scheme  of  wood- 
work for  grammar  schools,  did  not,  at  least  on  the  theoretical 
side,  elicit  any  adverse  criticism.  As  might  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Curtis's  presentations  of  the  subject,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  grades  below  the  high 
schools,  is  one  of  expense.  While  the  utility  of  the  work  is 
admitted,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  introduction  will  be  general 
until  the  cost  of  the  outfit  required  for  each  pupil  is  much 
smaller  than  that  estimated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  until  the  depart- 
mental system  of  teaching  shall  have  been  introduced  through- 
out the  grammar  grades. 

The  present  progressive  tendency  of  educational  thought  was 
again  illustrated  in  the  discussion  elicited  by  Superintendent 
Marble's  paper  on  "The  study  of  English  in  public  schools." 
The  writer  took  advanced  ground  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  in  elementary 
schools,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  of  reducing  the  teaching  of 
technical  grammar  to  a  minimum  ;  of  daily  practice  in  oral  and 
written  composition  ;  of  requiring  pupils  to  revise  and  improve 
their  own  compositions;  and  of  utilizing  their  knov/ledge  of 
technical  grammar  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  rewriting  com- 
positions corrected  to  order  by  their  teachers;  of  making  every 
lesson,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  a  lesson  in  language,  and 
of  reading  and  studying  good  literature  as  the  basis  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  English.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  memorizing  of 
technical  grammar  and  the  parsing  of  "  cut  and  dried  "  sen- 
tences were  almost  the  only  means  employed  to  teach  English, 
the  positions  taken  by  Mr,  Marble  would  have  been  received 
with  sneers  of  incredulity :  to-day  they  are  greeted  as  generally 
accepted  pedagogical  truth.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
the  practice  in  many  schools  does  not  yet  accord  with  the 
accepted  ideal  of  the  superintendents. 

The  discussion  of  examinations  and  promotions  in  elemen- 
tary schools  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Superintendent  Cooper  of  Galveston,  who  was 
announced  to  read  a  paper  on  that  subject.  The  general 
trend  of  the  thought  expressed,  however,  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  weight  of  opinion  is  strongly  against  the  "stated 
examination,"  and  equally  against  "daily  marking,"  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  promotions.  That  the  "estimate" 
of  the  class  teacher  is  the  safest  ground  upon  which  to  pro 
mote  any  pupil,  and  that  of  the  two  evils — too  rapid  promotion 
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and  too  slow  promotion — the  former  is  much  the  less,  were 
generally  admitted.  Equally  clear,  however,  was  the  declara- 
tion that  examinations  may  not  be  dispensed  with ;  that  as 
"elements  in  teaching,"  when  they  are  made  tests  of  devel- 
oped power  and  not  of  mere  memory,  they  are  invaluable. 

Plans  of  organization  for  school  purposes  in  large  cities 
were  treated  by  Superintendent  Draper  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
supervision  of  city  schools  was  discussed  by  Superintendent 
Maxwell  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Draper's  paper  was  remarkable, 
not  less  as  a  succinct  and  luminous  presentation  of  general 
facts  than  as  a  plea  for  the  centralized  system  recently 
adopted  in  Cleveland.  In  that  city  the  absolute  power  to 
license,  to  appoint,  and  to  discharge  teachers  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent.  In  this  experiment,  which  must 
still  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  the  greatest  interest 
was  evinced.  Doubtless  many  who  listened  to  Mr.  Draper's 
arguments  longed  to  possess^  even  for  a  few  days,  the  dicta- 
torial authority  with  which  he  is  invested,  in  order  to  rid  the 
schools  under  their  charge  of  inefificient  teachers;  and  yet  the 
belief  was  forced  upon  most,  that,  for  the  majority  of  superin- 
tendents, the  possession  of  absolute  power  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  schools. 

The  ideal  system  of  administering  a  system  of  public 
schools,  it  was  felt,  has  not  yet  been  found ;  at  least  it  has  not 
been  put  into  practice.  This  feeling  it  was  that  prompted  the 
Department,  acting  on  a  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Max- 
well's paper,  to  undertake  the  most  important  work  it  has 
ever  attempted.  This  is  nothing  less  than  to  investigate  the 
city  school  systems  of  the  country,  the  prevalent  methods  of 
training  teachers,  and  that  much-talked-of  but  little-practiced 
theory,  the  co-ordination  of  studies.  The  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Department :  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brook- 
lyn, chairman  ;  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education;  S.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.;  N.  C.  Dough- 
erty, Peoria,  111.;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I.;  L.  N.  Jones,  Indianapolis;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Kansas  City ;  A.  B.  Poland  of  New  Jersey ;  Edward 
Brooks,  Philadelphia;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Cleveland;  Edwin 
P.  Seaver,  Boston ;  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago ;  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert, St.  Paul.  An  appropriation  of  $2500  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  committee  is  asked   from  the  funds  of 
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llic  National  Educational  Association.  Results  of  permanent 
value  ought  to  be  expected  from  its  deliberations.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  most  prominent  men  engaged  in 
public  school  work  in  this  country.  The  work  they  are 
required  to  perform  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  field  of 
operations  is  familiar  to  all  of  them.  They  will  have  the 
support  of  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  entire 
country.  The  time  is  ripe  for  action.  Prevailing  discontent 
with  the  results  of  public  school  education  has  prepared  the 
public  for  the  acceptance  of  a  well-developed,  moderate 
scheme  of  reform  that  will  elevate  the  schools,  insure  to 
parents  and  pupils  their  rights,  and  enable  every  school  ofificer 
and  teacher  to  work  in  the  way  in  which  his  efTorts  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
compose  this  committee  if  they  do  not  produce  a  report  that 
Avill  long  be  memorable. 

Superintendent  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul  read  a  brilliant  paper  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  grammar  school  course,  which  was 
really  a  plea  for  the  co-ordination  of  studies.  This  subject, 
however,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  superintendents  were 
evidently  not  prepared  for  its  discussion,  and  so  one  of  the 
problems  that  is  just  now  pressing  for  solution  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

"The  Cambridge  Experiment"  was  described  by  Superin- 
tendent Cogswell  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Hart  of  Har- 
vard. The  "experiment,"  already  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review,  consists  of  a  plan  by  which  each 
teacher  in  the  grammar  grades  teaches  two  divisions,  one 
progressing  faster  than  the  other,  so  that  the  brighter  pupils 
are  enabled  to  complete  a  six  years'  course  in  four  years; 
while  certain  new  work,  notably  easy  quantitative  experi- 
ments in  physics,  is  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Consid- 
erable doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
means  adopted  of  "shortening"  the  course,  on  the  grounds 
that  too  heavy  a  burden  is  placed  on  the  teacher,  and  that  the 
dull  pupils  are  likely  to  suffer  by  segregation  :  while  there  was 
nothing  but  approval  of  the  proposed  "enrichment."  Indeed, 
when  President  Eliot  argued  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  languages,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before 
at  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  Department,  but  slight  dissent 
was  expressed.  It  is  evident  that  the  superintendents  are 
gradually  coming  round  to  adopt  President  Eliot's  views  in 
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substance,  if  not  in  detail,  and  that  a  reorganization  of  the 
grammar  school  curriculum  is  nov/  inevitable.  Two  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  should,  however,  first  be  settled : 
how  teachers  are  to  be  obtained  or  prepared  to  teach  the  new 
work,  and  how  the  various  studies  are  to  be  properly  co-ordi- 
nated. Simply  to  add  studies  which  cannot  be  properly  taught 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  grammar  school  course 
is  to  be  "shortened  and  enriched,"  studies  new  and  old  must 
be  co-ordinated  and  made  mutually  helpful,  and  such  conditions 
must  be  established  as  will  permit  the  teachers  to  do  the  work. 
Some  there  were  \\\\o  thought  that  these  conditions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  departmental  system  of  teaching. 

United  States  Commissioner  Harris  presented  a  paper 
exposing  the  error  of  those  who  have  tried  to  prove  from 
prison  statistics  that  the  extension  of  popular  education  is 
accompanied  by  increase  of  crime.  His  argument  was,  in 
brief,  that  in  seventeen  States  the  small  number  of  illiterates 
supplies  proportionately  eight  times  as  many  criminals  as  the 
large  number  of  the  educated.  He  also  showed  that  crimes 
against  justice,  prudence,  and  thrift  had  diminished  as  the 
opportunities  for  education  were  multiplied. 

State  Superintendent  Sabin  of  Iowa  argued  in  favor  of 
grading  rural  schools,  and  State  Superintendent  Poland  of 
New  Jersey  described  the  graded  system  of  rural  schools  in 
that  State,  while  Commissioner  Harris  sought  to  show  that 
any  attempt  in  country  schools  to  imitate  the  graded  schools 
of  cities  could  end  only  in  disaster.  State  Superintendent 
Waller  of  Pennsylvania  discussed  the  supervision  of  country 
schools:  Superintendent  Gove  of  Denver  treated  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  teachers  in  city  schools,  arguing  in  favor 
of  transferring  teachers  from  one  city  to  anoth.er  as  a  preven- 
tive against  stagnation  ;  Superintendent  Balliet  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  urged  his  brother  superintendents  to  teach  psychology 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  actual 
service ;  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City  showed 
the  necessity  of  eliminating  from  a  city  system  of  schools 
all  non-progressive  or  retrogressive  teachers;  and  Mr.  Hudson 
Shaw  of  Oxford  told  of  the  work  of  university  extension  in 
England,  incidentally  eliciting,  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed his  remarks,  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  are  the  mainstay  of  the  corresponding  movement  in 
this  country. 
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This  very  notable  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
reading  of  two  papers  of  great  merit :  one  by  Professor 
Andrews  of  Bryn  Mawr  on  the  value  of  history  for  moral 
culture,  the  other  by  President  De  Garmo  of  Swarthmore  on 
the  value  of  literature  for  moral  culture.  Dr.  De  Garmo 
deprecated  the  attempt  to  realize  moral  training  in  schools 
by  the  inculcation  of  maxims  of  moral  conduct  even  when 
enforced  by  authority.  Equally  futile,  he  holds,  is  the  attempt 
to  give  moral  lessons  from  "little  books  on  ethical  instruc- 
tion," as  tending  to  a  "premature,  abnormal  self-consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  child."  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  the 
ground  that  "since  all  moral  ideals  are  portrayed  in  literature 
in  such  a  form  as  to  attract  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
child  toward  the  good,  and  to  arouse  his  antipathy  to  the 
bad;  since  literature  is  also  perfectly  adapted  to  all  stages 
and  phases  of  mind  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
treating  each  topic  as  an  ethical  whole,  employing  the 
most  fascinating  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  giving 
the  child  the  constant  opportunity  of  passing  disinterested 
moral  judgments  upon  all  sorts  of  situations,  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  existing  instruments  for  developing  a 
happ\%  generous,  unselfish  disposition  in  children,  and  for 
giving  them  the  most  true,  vivid,  and  concrete  ideals  of 
ethical  conduct." 

Boston  surpassed  herself  in  her  hospitality  to  the  visit- 
ing superintendents.  Reception  followed  reception  so 
rapidly  that  the  members  of  the  Department  found  every 
available  minute  not  devoted  to  business  occupied  with  some 
form  of  social  enjoyment.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
school  committee,  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  pub- 
lishing firms  of  Boston  vied  with  one  another  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  their  visitors.  The  authors' 
reception  will  always  live  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  Every  distinguished  author 
resident  in  Boston  was  there,  but  interest  centered  in  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  is  still  young  at  eighty-three.  His 
voice  may  be  weaker  and  his  step  less  clastic  than  in  days 
gone  by,  but  when  he  spoke  his  humor  bubbled  up  as  from  a 
perennial  spring,  while  the  poem  he  read,  composed  within 
two  hours  of  the  meeting,  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  his 
iieart  and  vibrated  with  the  music  of  his  soul. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction of  New  York,  Mr.  James  Crooker,  shows  that  tlie  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  school  property  in  the  State  is  $47,064,407. 
The  value  of  the  school  property  in  the  cities  is  $32,281,222, 
while  the  value  of  that  outside  the  cities  is  $14,783,185.  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State 
was  1,073,093,  of  whom  538,660  were  in  the  cities,  and  534,433 
in  the  towns.  Mr,  Crooker  points  out  that,  as  the  legal  school 
age  is  from  5  to  21  years,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  young 
persons  between  14  and  21  are  at  work,  and  not  in  school,  the 
percentage  of  absenteeism  is  apparently  much  greater  than  the 
reality.  He  recommends  that  the  limit  of  the  school  age  be 
placed  at  18.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  during  the  year 
1892  for  teachers' salaries  in  the  cities  was  $7,048,412.82  and 
in  the  towns  $4,572,653.91,  a  total  of  $11,621,066.73 — an 
increase  of  $608,080.30  over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  average  weekly  salaries  of  teachers  in  city 
schools  advanced  from  $17.89  in  1891  to  $18.75  in  1892,  while 
those  for  country  schools  advanced  from  $8.27  to  $8.38.  The 
superintendent  adds  that  "  in  a  great  majority  of  the  country 
schools  "  teachers'  salaries  are  "  disgracefully  small." 

Mr.  Crooker  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  a  stringent  compulsory  education  law,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
"  township  "  in  preference  to  the  "  district  "  system  for  the 
administration  of  country  schools,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  So 
far  he  is  in  line  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day, 
and  his  report  is  to  be  commended.  But  when  he  indulges 
in  tirades  against  so-called  "  higher  education,"  by  which  he 
means  high  schools,  he  places  himself  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the 
respect  of  the  educators  of  the  State.  He  forgets  the  essential 
fact  that  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is 
a  unit,  and  that  he  who  strikes  at  one  part  strikes  at  the  whole. 
It  is  impossible  to  treat  seriously  an  expression  of  opinion  like 
the  following,  which  simply  exposes  the  writer's  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  "  forces  "  he  professes  to  interpret :  "  Who  can 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examine  the  drift  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  present  time  and  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
teaching  of  the  most  essential  branches — the  common  English — 
is  sadly  neglected  because  of  the  multitude  of  ornamental  and 
less  useful  subjects  that  are  crowded  into  nearly  every  course  ? 
What  is  needed  is  a  curtailing  rather  than  a  multiplying  of  sub- 
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jccts.  Wc  need  less  trigonometry,  and  more  business  arithme- 
tic ;  less  botany  and  French,  and  more  and  better  penmanship; 
less  popular  fads,  and  more  common  sense."  The  teachers 
of  the  State  when  they  read  sentences  like  this  will  feel 
profoundly  grateful  that  the  State  superintendent  has  no 
authority  to  mold  or  change  courses  of  study.  They  have  set 
out  on  a  march  of  improvement,  as  resistless  as  the  incoming 
of  the  tide,  which  the  superintendent's  feeble  outcry  is  power- 
less to  arrest.  When  Mr.  Crooker  assumes  the  role  of  King 
Cnut  he  makes  himself  supremely  ridiculous. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  though  he  voted  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land for  President  in  1888,  was  appointed  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  by  President  Harrison.  The  work 
that  he  has  done  in  that  office,  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information  on  educational  subjects,  has  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  all  our  educational  interests.  As 
possessing  perhaps  the  most  philosophic  mind  ever  brought  to 
bear  on  public  school  work  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  very 
few  public  school  men  in  this  land  who  have  attained  interna- 
tional reputations,  Dr.  Harris  has  conferred  a  prestige  on  the 
office  that  it  never  possessed  before.  His  work,  however,  has 
only  commenced.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  President 
Cleveland  will  show  his  appreciation  of  that  work  and  his  ap- 
proval of  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  public  schools  abov^e  the 
sphere  of  politics,  by  retaining  the  commissioner  in  a  position 
for  which  he  is  so  admirably  fitted. 


Ex-President  Harrison  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  a  course 
of  semi-popular  lectures  on  constitutional  law  each  year, 
beginning  with  next  autumn,  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  California.  In  these  lectures — the  information  is 
given  on  the  highest  authority — Mr.  Harrison  purposes  to 
embody  his  observation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  con- 
stitution as  he  has  himself  administered  it  and  seen  it  admin- 
istered during  his  extended  political  and  official  experience. 
As  yet  there  is  no  law  school  proper  affiliated  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  so  the  lectures  will  be  open  to  all  students  of  the 
higher  departments.  As  the  course  will  not  extend  beyond  a 
month  or  six  weeks  each  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or 
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more  of  our  Eastern  universities  will  give  their  students  the 
advantage  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  lecturer  who  is  not  only 
a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  but  a  great  administrator. 


Three  great  teachers  passed  away  during  the  past  month — 
William  Minto,  professor  of  logic  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen;  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine,  formerly  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Paris;  and  Andrew  Preston 
Peabody,  professor  of  Christian  morals  at  Harvard.  The  first 
two  made  important  contributions  to  critical  and  historical 
hterature,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of 
either  on  the  student  character  was  at  all  comparable  to  that 
of  Dr.  Peabody,  who  was  himself  a  living  example  of  all  the 
virtues. 


The  article  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  by 
Dr.  Tolman  on  students'  associations,  calls  attention  to  a 
serious  want  in  the  university  life  of  New  York.  There 
ought  to  be  a  students'  association  in  the  metropolis  of 
America  similar  to  the  associations  formed  by  the  students 
of  the  Scotch  and  French  universities. 


The  condition  of  elementary  education  forms  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bucharest 
Inde'pendance  Romnaiiic.  Of  the  547,263  Roumanian  children 
of  school  age  only  about  111,000  attend  with  reasonable 
regularity.  Of  96,000  boys  and  14,000  girls  examined  in 
1 891  only  1764  of  the  former  and  165  of  the  latter  made  a 
satisfactory  showing — less  than  2  per  cent.  In  that  country 
only  7  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  of  the  contingent  of  1889  could 
read,  there  being  27,000  illiterates  out  of  29,000  recruits. 


A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  to  set  aside 
until  April  i,  1895,  a  certain  share  of  the  revenues,  and  to 
make  therefrom  after  that  date  an  annual  appropriation  of 
3,000,000  marks  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  poorly 
paid  teachers  of  overburdened  communities.  It  is  proposed, 
in  addition,  to  expend,  after  the  same  date,  a  lump  sum  of 
6,000,000  marks  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schools  in 
such  places,  and  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of  1,000,000 
marks  for  the  same  purposes. 
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In  December,  M.  Martini,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  Italy  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  secure 
the  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  proposed  measure  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  the  receivers  of  taxes  to  pay  teachers' 
wages,  notwithstanding  any  deficiency  of  public  funds,  the 
money  to  be  provided,  if  necessary,  from  other  sources,  and 
the  amount  with  interest  to  be  repaid  from  subsequent 
receipts.  The  committee  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  have 
announced  their  intention  to  make  some  important  modifica- 
tions in  order  to  increase  its  efficacy. 


The  Bolethi  de  Ensenanza  priniaria  of  Montevideo  furnishes 
some  educational  statistics  which  show  that  in  Uruguay  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  attend  school  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Latin  countries  of  the  Western  continent.  In 
that  country,  out  of  a  total  population  of  706,524,  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  65,621,  or  9  per  cent.  Costa  Rica  comes  next 
with  nearly  8  per  cent. ;  the  Argentine  Republic  has  an  enroll- 
ment oi  6y2  per  cent.  Bolivia  makes  the  poorest  showing; 
with  2,300,000  inhabitants,  only  12,000  children  are  in  school, 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
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HERBART  AND  PESTALOZZI  COMPARED 

The  progress  of  education  is  in  a  zigzag  line,  from  extreme 
to  extreme.  This  appears  throughout  all  history.  But  were 
it  not  that  succeeding  times  profit  by  the  experience  of  their 
forerunners,  the  progress  would  not  be  assured.  The  history 
of  the  good  and  bad  incident  to  one  extreme  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  The  extremes  are  new  ones  at  least  in 
substantial  features,  and  not  a  discouraging  survival  of  past 
issues. 

At  one  time  the  schools  have  tended  almost  exclusively  to 
memory  culture,  with  very  little  attempt  at  verification  by 
original  research  and  observation.  This  was  the  case  with 
what  is  called  the  old  education,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
critics  this  ought  to  be  called  the  prevailing  system  of  our 
time  also. 

But  Pestalozzi  exploded  the  theory  on  which  it  rests  and 
substituted  another.  He  laid  stress  on  sense-perception,  veri- 
fication, and  original  research.  The  practice  of  our  time  may 
not  correspond  to  its  theory,  but  certainly  all  writers  uphold 
the  Pestalozzian  doctrine  of  instruction  by  object  lessons. 

But  while  this  reform  is  progressing  toward  its  extreme, 
another  tendency  has  begun  within  a  few  years,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  force  a  new  departure  on  our  zigzag  line.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  Herbart,  which  holds  that  it  is  not  so  much  sense- 
perception  that  is  wanted  in  education  as  apperception — not 
so  much  seeing  and  hearing  and  handling  things,  as  recogniz- 
ing them  and  understanding  them. 
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This  doctrine  of  apperception  stands  opposite  to  that  of 
perception,  but  it  is  not  a  return  to  the  standpoint  of 
memory.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ratiicr  a  more  inclusive  doc- 
trine, that  combines  perception  and  memory  in  a  higher 
faculty. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  may  truly  say  that  it  is  what  we 
inwardly  digest  or  assimilate  of  what  we  memorize  or  per- 
ceive that  nourishes  our  minds,  just  as  it  is  literally  true  that 
it  is  not  what  we  cat,  but  what  we  digest  that  nourishes  the 
body.  The  process  of  mental  digestion  and  assimilation  is 
called  apperception  by  the  recent  reformers.  It  is  well 
enough  to  have  a  new  technical  term  when  we  form  an  idea 
that  contains  many  old  ideas  united  in  a  new  concept.  This 
process  of  mental  digestion  is  partly  expressed  by  each  of 
several  words,  such  as  identify,  recognize,  explain,  interpret, 
comprehend,  understand.  In  fact,  to  classify  the  new  under 
some  already  known  species,  to  subsume  a  particular  under  a 
general,  are  parts,  but  not  the  whole  of  apperception.  It  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  new  idea  to  the  stock  of  ideas  which 
already  form  our  intellectual  wealth.  It  is  what  we  some- 
times call  thinking  instead  of  mere  seeing  or  mere  memory. 
We  say:  "Teach  your  pupils  to  think,  and  that  is  better  than 
to  acquire  information  by  perception  or  memory."  Here  we 
mean  that  it  is  better  to  apperceive  than  to  perceive  or 
remember. 

The  interaction  between  the  new  idea  and  our  stock  of  old 
ideas  is  the  essential  thing  for  education.  This  interaction,  we 
see,  is  called  apperception,  and  it  is  a  twofold  process.  For 
the  new  modifies  the  old  and  the  old  the  new.  The  new 
object  adds  something  however  slight  to  my  stored  up  knowl- 
edge of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  I  bring  to  it  with  the  wealth  of  my  experience  throws 
light  on  it  or  explains  it.  I  see  its  differences  from  others  of 
its  class,  and  know  it  to  be  only  a  partial  realization  of  the 
possibilities  that  belong  to  the  species.  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
partial  development  in  some  of  its  features  and  an  over- 
development  in  others.     I  look  for  the  explanation  of  these 
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defects  and  superfluities  and  learn   to  know  the  causes.     Thus 
takes  place  mental  digestion. 

Professor  Ludwig  Noire  '  has  illustrated  this  operation  of 
apperception  wherein  we  add  to  a  new  idea  a  train  or  series 
of  remembered  ideas,  and  project  beyond  it  another  series  of 
ideas  or  ideals  formed  by  the  imagination.  He  has  taken  the 
object  perceived,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  connected  with  it  a 
train  of  presuppositions  which  our  apperception  at  once  sup- 
plies to  it  from  experience  already  stored  up,  thus :  grain,  rye, 
flour,  dough — Bread.  Or,  connecting  the  processes:  planting, 
harvesting,  threshing,  grinding,  kneading,  baking — Bread. 

What  an  immense  series  of  ideas  a  piece  of  bread  calls  up 
to  us!  By  our  activity  of  apperception  we  think  of  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  bread  is  made,  and  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Not  only  the  grain,  but  the 
lard  and  the  yeast,  and  perhaps  milk  and  sugar  and  warm 
^vater — each  of  these  has  its  collateral  series  of  ideas  running 
out  sidewise  in  long  series.  Then  each  of  the  processes, 
planting,  threshing,  grinding,  etc.,  has  its  own  series,  or  rather 
its  manifold  of  different  series  of  ideas.  Bread  suggests  or 
calls  up  the  combined  result  of  our  perceptions  and  concep- 
tions that  relate  to  this  product.  Our  experience  as  pre- 
served is  the  net  result  of  apperception. 

But  this  is  only  one-half  of  the  mental  apperception  of  the 
object,  a  piece  of  bread.  Professor  Noir^  makes  a  diagram 
with  the  presuppositions  just  named  placed  before  the  word 
bread,  and  follows  it  with  the  objects  and  uses  which  our 
apperception  associates  with  the  piece  of  bread  to  explain  its 
existence.  These  are,  first,  the  ideas  of  food,  organic  tissue, 
life,  etc.,  and  the  processes  of  eating,  digesting,  nourishing  the 
strength,  supplying  the  heat,  etc.  Again,  each  of  these  ideas, 
as  before,  has  its  several  collateral  series  of  ideas. 

This  example  indicates  to  us  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the 

new  pedagogy  as  related  to  the  course  of  study.     It  will  give 

its  attention  to  the  relations  of  things,  and  especially  to  the 

causal  relations — endeavoring  to  think  the  object  in  the  total- 
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ity  of  its  existence.  When  we  see  a  thing  in  all  its  relations 
wc  comprehend  it.  We  may  apprehend  it  in  one,  or  a  few,  of 
its  relations.  It  brings  the  new  object  perceived  into  connec- 
tion with  all  that  has  been  formerly  experienced ;  it  is  nat- 
urally led  to  undertake  new  investigations,  to  verify  con- 
jectures and  probabilities  which  previous  experience  suggests 
as  likely  to  exist. 

Recalling  our  Aristotle  we  notice  that  apperception  deals 
with  his  famous  four  kinds  of  causes.  First,  the  material 
cause  of  the  bread,  namely,  there  is  the  flour  and  yeast  and 
lard  and  water;  also  the  same  in  other  forms,  as  grain,  hops, 
fatted  swine,  etc.  Second,  there  is  the  efficient  cause,  the 
power  of  energy  that  operates  changes  on  the  material, 
namely,  the  planting,  harvesting,  threshing,  grinding,  knead- 
ing, baking,  etc.  Third,  there  is  the  formal  cause  or  the  ideal 
form  which  the  cause  produces  at  the  several  stages  of  opera- 
tion, namely,  flour,  dough,  bread,  etc.  Then,  lastly,  there  is 
the  purpose  or  object,  the  end  and  aim,  called  also  "design" 
and  "final  cause,"  and  this  is  described  by  the  words  food, 
nourishment,  etc.  For  the  final  cause  is  the  motive  of  the 
will  that  moves  the  whole  series. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  final  cause  and  the 
efficient  cause  must  not  be  lost  out  of  sight.  The  efficient 
cause  is  a  constraining  force,  an  external  necessity  brought  to 
bear  upon  some  being.  But  the  final  cause  is  a  purpose  or 
ideal  which  has  no  constraining  force,  though  we  call  it  a 
motive.  Its  existence  is  solely  through  the  mind  that  thinks 
it,  and  it  gets  realized  by  an  act  of  free  volition.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  a  thing  is  intended  is  not  yet  an  existing  thing, 
but  only  an  ideal  formed  by  the  mind.  To  say  that  a  motive 
constrains  the  mind  is  to  say  that  something  acts  before  it 
exists  as  a  reality. 

Apperception  includes  these  two  trains  of  ideas — one 
directed  to  the  past  becoming  of  the  object  apperceived,  to 
its  material,  its  formal,  and  its  efficient  causes;  and  the  other 
to  its  future,  to  its  purpose,  and  reason  for  existence. 

Right  here  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  the 
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labors  of  the  Herbartian  educators  of  Germany  who  are 
busied  over  what  they  call  "concentric  instruction."  We  see 
that  they  are  at  work  on  a  course  of  study  which  is  calculated 
to  prepare  the  process  of  apperception — get  ready  the  "apper- 
ception-stuff." This  idea  has,  of  course,  been  understood  and 
acted  on  by  all  who  have  arranged  the  course  of  study  so  that 
the  lower  steps  of  progress  lead  to  the  higher  steps,  and  help 
to  explain  them.  Concentric  instruction  selects  some  theme 
that  can  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  then  builds  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  on  both  sides  outward  the  series  of 
ideas  that  form  the  totality  of  relations  necessary  for  com- 
prehensive thinking.  If  this  is  done  in  one  instance,  say 
in  the  study  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  then  the  pupil  will  have 
formed  to  some  degree  the  concentric  habit  of  mind,  the 
habit  of  searching  out  the  manifold  relations  of  an  object  and 
of  connecting  it  with  all  that  is  known,  or,  technically 
expressed,  the  habit  of  apperceiving  it. 

Looking  back  to  Pestalozzi  we  see  that  his  keyword,  sense- 
perception  {Anschammg),  as  the  point  of  departure  of  all 
intellectual  instruction  did  not  furnish  any  more  than  the 
beginning.  One  must  do  more  than  begin:  begin  with 
sense-perception  and  proceed  to  a  thinking  consideration  of 
the  object.  Do  this  not  only  with  that  narrow  sphere  of 
experience  that  includes  what  is  audible  and  visible  and  tangi- 
ble to  any  single  individual,  but  also  with  that  infinitely  wide 
realm  of  experience  that  the  race  has  accumulated  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  means  of  the  printed  page.  Do  not  stop 
with  memorizing  it,  but  apperceive  it  and  interpret  it  all  into 
terms  of  our  own  experience;  translate  the  unknown  into 
terms  of  the  known. 

Pestalozzi  worked  much  to  solve  his  problem  of  how  to  get 
"beyond  his  beginning  with  sense-perception.  He  could  say 
only  that  the  elements  of  human  knowledge  are  form,  number, 
and  language.  In  this  he  gives  no  hint  of  causality  as  the 
essential  element  in  knowledge.  Number,  form,  and  language 
do  not  furnish  any  of  the  series  with  which  effective  apper- 
ception   may    be  performed.      Only    accidental    resemblance. 
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only  quantity  and  an  inventory  in  words  can  be  reached  on 
Pestalozzi's  road.  The  association  of  ideas  by  accidental 
relations  is  the  characteristic  of  the  simple-minded  and  empty- 
headed.  The  association  by  causality  in  its  fourfold  aspect 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  wise  man  and  thinker. 

Thinking  is  not,  as  many  of  Pestalozzi's  followers  suppose, 
an  elevated  sort  of  sense-perception,  but  it  is  wholly  a  reac- 
tion against  it.  The  mind  sees  an  object  before  its  senses. 
It  at  once  discounts  its  value  as  a  real  by  seeking  to  find  its 
cause.  It  leaves  the  object  as  a  dead  result,  and  proceeds  to 
trace  out  its  past  history,  its  metamorphoses,  and  the  causes 
and  forces  which  have  produced  its  present  shape.  Neither 
does  it  content  itself  with  replacing  the  real  object  before  it 
by  a  series  of  past  and  gone  realities  that  mark  its  history,  but 
it  seizes  the  force  or  energy  that  has  revealed  itself  in  the 
process  and  in  the  dead  result  before  it,  and  therewith  it  turns 
to  the  future  and  sees  the  destiny  of  the  real  object. 

By  apperception  we  suspend  the  real  objects  before  our 
senses  between  two  chains  of  ideas — the  series  of  past  forms 
and  the  series  of  future  forms — and  thus  we  comprehend  the 
sense-object. 

Apperception  is  thus  a  process  of  emancipation  from  sense- 
perception.  We  reduce  the  object,  here  and  now  present,  to 
its  subordinate  place  in  the  world  series,  and  thus  free  our- 
selves from  its  insolent  assumptions.  We  prove  it  to  be  only- 
one  step  in  a  great  series,  only  one  form,  in  a  long  series  of 
metamorphoses — it  takes  all  the  series  to  reveal  the  essence 
or  causal  energy  that  produces  this  one  dead  result. 

We  learn  that  the  senses  perceive  only  phenomena  or 
appearances  of  the  essential  cause,  but  we  climb  by  thought 
or  apperception  to  the  vision  of  the  cause  or  energy  face  to 
face. 

Finally,  it  is  apperception  that  gives  us  any  acuteness  of 
perceiving  with  the  senses. 

What  endowed  Asa  Gray  with  the  ability  to  observe  plants, 
or  Agassiz  with  his  ability  to  recognize  fishes?  It  was  the 
acquired  power  of  apperception — the  power  to  re-enforce  the 
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present  perception  by  the  total  experience  of  a  long  life  spent 
in  studying  the  causal  series  of  plants  and  fishes.  They  could 
also  re-enforce  their  own  vision  by  the  aggregate  vision  of  all 
the  naturalists  since  Aristotle.  Hence  it  came  to  be  said  that 
Agassiz  could  recognize  and  describe  the  whole  fish  by  one  of 
its  scales;  that  Cuvier  could  draw  the  entire  skeleton  from  a 
single  bone;  that  Gray  could  write  the  history  of  a  tree  from 
a  single  glance  at  it,  caught  from  a  car  window. 

The  Herbartian  trend  on  our  zigzag  of  progress,  therefore, 
helps  us  to  re-enforce  sense-perception  by  the  memory, 
through  the  use  of  the  causal  series  of  ideas.  It  therefore 
combines  the  two  former  trends  in  a  higher. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  new  trends  on  the  zigzag  of  prog- 
ress to  correct  the  extremes  and  errors  of  Herbartianism,  but, 
compared  with  Pestalozzi's  theory  of  intellectual  instruction, 
or  with  that  other  and  older  theory  of  memory  as  the  sole 
intellectual  faculty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Herbar- 

tians  are  right. 

W.  T.  Harris 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE  REAL  GROUND  FOR  STATE  CONTROL 
OF  SCHOOLS 

I  write  the  title  of  this  article  as  above  with  deliberate 
intention,  though  aware  that  the  chief  word  in  it  will  prob- 
ably, to  many  or  most  of  my  readers,  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
company  of  its  attendants.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need 
and  the  right  of  state  control ;  the  usual  American  habit  of 
thought  on  public  schools,  on  the  contrary,  is  preoccupied 
with  an  interest  in  state  support.  Public  support  of  schools, 
and  that,  moreover,  entire,  has  become  so  fixed  a  habit  in  our 
popular  consciousness  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  make  up 
the  whole  usual  conception  of  the  state's  relation  to  educa- 
tion. To  this  usual  consciousness  the  only  natural  thesis 
would  seem  to  run :  "The  real  ground  for  state  support  of 
schools."  And  even  this  would  savor  somewhat  of  unwel- 
come novelty;  for  is  not  state  support  of  schools  a  matter  of 
course? — and  why  should  anybody  be  raising  a  question  as  to 
its  ground?  or,  much  more,  imply  that  there  is  an  important 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  real  ground  and  apparent 
or  illusory  grounds?  Is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any  ground 
except  the  fact  that  the  state  owes  a  good  education  to  every 
child  within  its  domain?  And  when  talk  of  state  control 
begins,  what  possible  reason  or  right  can  there  be  for  the 
state  to  control  education,  except  such  as  comes  from  the 
state's  supporting  it,  and  such  as  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  that  fact? 

I  do  not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  the  question  of  state  control 
of  schools  can  be  justly  discussed  apart  from  that  of  their  state 
support.  The  latter  question  will  inevitably  blend  with  the 
former.  We  shall  find  it  impossible  to  complete  our  exhibit 
of  the  real  ground  for  state  control,  without  also  determining 
the  real  ground  for  state  support.     State  support  as  an  inci- 
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dental  result  of  control  does  not  follow  with  any  universal  reach 
or  unvarying  uniformity ;  nor  does  it  with  any  necessary  cer- 
tainty  follow  at  all. 

As  already  noticed,  this  view,  however  true  and  sound  it 
may  prove  to  be,  is  remote  from  that  which  is  tacitly  assumed, 
and  often  openly  proclaimed,  in  our  American  practice  and 
popular  theory.  The  doctrine  commonly  current  appears  to 
be  that  the  state,  quite  as  strictly  as  the  single  private  citizen 
or  the  artificial  corporation,  has  its  right  of  control  limited 
within  its  right  of  ownership,  while  this  is  bound  by  the  actual 
€xpenditure  of  personal  labor  or  capital,  or  both.  In  short, 
the  control  of  the  state  over  education  is  limited  to  what 
it  supplies  and  owns.  Private  schools  are  utterly  beyond 
it;  legislation  pertains  only  to  public  schools;  and  public 
schools  are,  essentially  and  primarily,  schools  wholly  sup- 
ported and  entirely  owned  by  the  state.  At  the  very  least, 
then,  this  doctrine  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  land 
and  the  capital  requisite  for  the  complete  administration 
of  schools  must  be  supplied  by  the  state,  and  thus  be  dis- 
appropriated. And  so,  whether  deliberately  or  not,  this 
popular  philosophy  of  public  education  presupposes  one  great 
stride,  at  least,  in  the  application  of  the  central  tenet  of  social- 
ism, the  publicizing   of  all  land  and   all  capital. 

But  this  prevalent  theory  of  public  education  is  not  content 
with  presupposing  the  moderate  doctrine  of  socialism ;  in  its 
free  and  enthusiastic  flights,  it  cannot  stop  short  of  downright 
communism.  Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  our  common- 
wealths, the  crusade  for  universal  free  schools,  for  public 
union,  or  graded,  schools,  has  almost  invariably  been  heralded 
and  won  with  the  cry :  The  property  of  the  state  should  edu- 
cate the  children  of  the  state  !  As  if  the  state  were  a  vast 
commune,  to  which  alone  all  the  children  and  all  the  property 
alike  belonged  en  bloc ;  and  as  if  all  the  property  within  the 
domain  of  the  state  were  to  be  amalgamated  into  a  common 
fund  for  the  direct  general  benefit,  to  be  drawn  upon  ad  libi- 
tum for  each  family  and  each  child,  in  behoof  of  awarding  to 
each  the  opportunity  of  winning  the  largest  possible  rewards 
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of  life,  whether  each  earned  it  or  not.  And  because  the 
state  thus  owns  and  gives  away  this  enormous  capital,  and 
because  of  this  alone,  the  citizen  beneficiary  accords  to 
it  the  common  privilege  of  the  capitalist  and  owner — 
the  privilege  of  controlling  and  directing  the  outlay.  In 
that  control  and  direction,  however,  let  the  state,  like  every 
other  capitalist,  beware  how  it  exacts  anything  from  the 
recipients  of  its  bounty!  Let  its  energies  be  occupied  solely 
with  the  effective  distribution  of  the  greatest  mass  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  utmost  possible  number!  Let  demands  fur 
compliance  with  any  high  standard  of  performance  by  the 
beneficiaries  be  known,  and  branded  for  what  they  really  are 
— for  infractions  upon  the  rights  of  the  free  citizen,  the  self- 
directing  source  of  law,  whose  humble  creature  and  obse- 
quious agent  the  state  forever  is,  and  should  forever  recog- 
nize itself  as  being! 

Such  assumed  bases  for  state  action,  when  thus  carried  to 
their  consistent  final  form,  are  exposed  in  their  naked  flimsi- 
ness,  and  are  seen  to  be  unworthy  of  the  sober  and  diligent, 
upon  the  savings  of  whose  industry,  physical  or  mental,  the 
ceaseless  burden  of  taxation  falls;  a  burden  cheerfully  borne, 
if  objects  promotive  of  rational  self-respect,  or  consistent  with 
it,  are  gained  or  likely  to  be  gained  thereby,  but  unjustifiable 
and  intolerable  on  any  lower  ground.  Some  loftier,  broader, 
and  profoundcr  view  of  the  nature  of  the  state,  and  of  our 
relations  to  it  as  private  persons,  as  members  of  the  family, 
and  as  participants  in  the  civil  or  economic  order,  must  be 
brought  to  ligiit,  before  we  can  rationally  accept  the  doctrine 
that  education  is  one  of  its  functions,  and  that  it  may  levy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  schools.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
state  to  incorporate  justice;  and  the  vice  of  every  communis- 
tic or  socialistic  theory  of  its  nature  is,  that  under  the  guise 
of  a  professed  enlargement  of  justice,  the  real  heart  of  justice 
is  violated.  Recommending  themselves  with  the  cry,  bor- 
rowed from  the  humane  consciousness  rising  in  Christianity, 
that  "we  ought  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  these  theories 
of  the  state  in  reality  erase  from  its  operation  all   genuine  and 
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sound  reciprocity.  They  violate  one  of  the  profounclest 
instincts  of  justice,  because  they  really  tend  to  lay  upon  the 
diligent  and  capable  not  only  their  own  burdens,  but  those  of 
the  incapable  and  shiftless  besides.  That  the  diligent  and 
capable  have,  in  and  through  the  state,  a  duty  to  the  incap- 
able and  shiftless  which  it  is  guilt  to  neglect,  is  true  enough  ; 
but  it  consists  mainly  in  aiding  and,  if  need  be,  compelling 
them  to  bear  their  due  portion  of  the  common  burdens.  The 
state  is  a  union  of  persons  vivified  by  manhood,  and  dignified 
with  the  self-respect  that  rests  upon  a  self-activity  conscious 
of  self-support.  Its  living  germ  is  sterilized  when  it  is 
changed  from  this  organization  of  manly  and  womanly  free- 
dom, into  an  association  for  the  distribution  of  alms. 

If  the  state,  then,  does  not  owe  education  to  the  children  in 
it,  and  if  its  right  to  control  education  is,  therefore,  not  the 
mere  commercial  right  derived  from  its  furnishing  the  capital 
required  to  pay  the  debt,  the  question  may  pertinently  be 
asked:  Has  the  state  any  such  right  of  control  at  all? — and  if 
it  has,  why? — whence  does  the  right  arise? 

To  this  question,  the  summary  answer  may  be  given :  The 
right  comes  directly  from  what  the  state  is,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  what  education  is;  the  control  is  founded  on  a 
nature  essential  to  both,  and  common  to  the  two.  But  to 
exhibit  the  real  meaning  and  the  warrant  for  this,  let  us  now 
examine,  what  that  essential  nature  is,  common  to  education 
and  the  state  which  carries  with  it  the  control  in  question. 

For  our  present  purpose,  the  most  comprehensive  view  0% 
the  nature  of  education  will  be  obtained  by  considering  its  end 
or  aim.  And  here  let  us  not  be  misled  into  taking  that  plaus- 
ible short-cut  to  our  desired  conclusion,  which  seems  to  be 
afforded  by  the  statement  so  often  and  so  readily  made,  that 
the  object  of  education  is  to  produce  good  citizens.  Over 
and  over,  and  in  almost  every  quarter  of  our  country, 
we  hear  it  said  that  only  with  this  as  its  object  can  the 
public  support  and  administration  of  schools  be  defended. 
But  though  good  citizenship  is  certainly  embraced  in  the  aim 
of   education,   the    aim    itself   needs   a    larger  and    more    sie- 
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nificant  statement,  and  can  have  it.  The  real  object  of  edu- 
cation and  of  citizenship  alike,  is  to  make,  not  merely  good 
citizens,  but  good  men.  A  true  and  sound  human  character  is 
their  business:  true,  as  measured  against  the  rational  ideal; 
and  sound,  as  tried  in  the  environment  and  station  where  the 
person  has  to  stand  and  maintain  himself.  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  end  of  education  would  therefore  repeat  the 
world-old  debate  upon  the  true  aim  of  all  human  action,  and 
demands  the  settlement  of  the  supreme  ethical  question: 
What  is  the  cJiief  end  of  viaii?  The  long  historic  way  of  phil- 
osophy has  at  length,  however,  brought  us  to  a  more  satisfac- 
tory answer  of  that  question  than  we  once  possessed.  Delay- 
ing over  the  time-worn  issue  between  Perfection  and  Happi- 
ness, Altruism  and  Egoism,  Intuition  and  Experience,  Virtue- 
in-itself  and  Utilitarianism,  long  enough  to  discern  the  inev- 
itable checkmate  that  each  of  these  sides  can  put  upon  the 
other,  when  either  is  taken  for  the  whole  truth,  human 
thought  on  ethics  has  at  length  come  upon  the  solvent  view 
that  the  sufificing  aim  of  man  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  reali- 
zation of  his  own  true  nature.  In  this,  Perfection  and  Happi- 
ness, Egoism  and  Altruism,  and  all  the  rest,  find  alike  their 
recognition  and  their  higher  fulfillment.  In  short,  it  is  in 
character  that  the  solution  is  found — in  that  active  devotion 
to  reasonableness,  from  personal  insight  and  intelligent  con- 
viction, which  is  at  once  true  freedom  (and  therefore 
inexhaustible  happiness)  and  genuine  benevolence  (and  con- 
sequently unswerving  duty).  This  character  may  therefore 
be  best  expressed  as  Rational  Freedom,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  Rational  Freedom  in  every  child  consequently 
becomes  the  final  goal  of  all  sound  education  ;  each  is  to  be 
developed  into  a  self-directing  rational  intelligence.  And  the 
essential,  the  all-enveloping  light  of  such  an  intelligence,  is 
that  it  knows  itself  as  a  member  of  an  indissoluble  society  of 
such  intelligences,  every  one  of  whom  is,  with  equal  certainty, 
an  end,  and  never  merely  a  means,  of  the  others.  Rational 
Freedom  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  real  meaning  and  being  of  life 
in   the  moral  order;  it  is  the  perception  of  the  sacredness  of 
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persons ;  its  realization  in  each  person  is  the  absolute  security 
of  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  security  of  himself.  Hence  it  is 
at  once  the  vindication  of  rights  and  the  insurance  of  duties^ 
and  thus  covers  the  entire  scope  of  morality. 

But  where,  in  the  actual  world,  is  the  just  measure  of  this 
Rational  Freedom  to  be  found?  How  is  it  to  be  raised  from 
the  empty  unreality  of  a  vague  ideal  in  the  general  imagina- 
tion, or  from  the  more  fatal  worthlessness  of  private  whims 
and  caprices,  into  the  substantive  power  of  public  practice, 
approved  by  an  historic  consensus  of  ages?  The  great  prob- 
lem here  is  the  genuine  union  of  Freedom  and  Reason — how 
private  judgment  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  public  wel- 
fare; how  a  public  judgment  can  prevail,  and  yet  private 
judgment  be  neither  destroyed  nor  constrained ;  how  the 
originating  energy  of  judgment  shall  be  personal  and  private, 
as  from  its  nature  it  must  be,  and  yet  its  effective  result,  its 
character  and  compass,  be  public  and  universal. 

And  precisely  here  it  is  that  an  adequate  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  of  its  consequent  functions  becomes 
all-important,  and,  if  reached,  furnishes  the  solution  of  this 
puzzle;  while  at  the  same  time  it  explains  the  necessary  right 
of  the  state  to  legislate  for  schools.  Yet  its  right  to  such 
legislation  rests  on  the  same  plain  ground  as  its  right  to- 
legislate  upon  the  other  actions  of  its  subjects.  As  in  regard 
to  their  actions  in  general,  this  is  confessedly  not  derived 
from  furnishing  them  support,  but  is  original  and  intrinsic,  so 
in  regard  to  their  actions  in  the  matter  of  education,  it  is  like- 
wise independent  of  the  question  of  support — is  underived 
and  intrinsic.  The  state,  in  so  far  as  it  is  effectively  existent, 
is  simply  the  organized  summary  of  the  Rational  Freedom 
that  has  been  historically  realized.  It  is  so  much  ideal 
humanity,  so  much  universal  reasonableness,  instituted ;  that 
is,  set  steadfastly  into  the  world  of  sense,  planted  securely  on 
the  foundation  of  Nature  itself,  incorporate  with  the  powers 
of  Nature,  which  it  has  subdued  and  reorganized  under  its 
own  moral  order. 

We  thus  come  in  clear  and  easy  sight  of  the  interior  rapport 
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which  exists  between  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the  nature 
of  education;  which  must  therefore  be  maintained,  and  not 
only  maintained,  but  nourished  and  developed.  The  essence 
of  education,  as  displayed  in  its  only  comprehensive  and 
wholly  justifiable  aim,  is  Rational  Freedom  in  each  of  its 
subjects;  the  essence  of  the  state  is  also  Rational  Freedom, 
to  a  certain  extent  realized  and  intrenched  in  that  very  sense- 
world  whose  natural  antagonism  to  reasonable  law  gives  occa- 
sion to  that  "rise"  of  the  state  which  we  are  so  prone  to 
mistake  for  its  origin — that  is,  for  its  justifyng  cause.  With 
that  "rise,"  indeed,  external  circumstances  give  also  the  field 
for  the  indefinite  career  of  the  state,  in  which  it  is  to  advance 
to  larger  and  larger  victory,  to  solider  and  solider  self-insti- 
tution. But  the  indispensable  and  securest  condition  of 
maintaining  that  career  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  decline  in 
the  total  of  realized  Rational  Freedom,  either  in  its  level  or 
in  its  extent ;  in  short,  the  state,  which  is  the  living  causative 
repository  of  this  realized  reason,  and  the  sole  adult  and 
competent  judge  of  its  present  and  its  future,  must  itself 
insure,  by  legislation  thoroughly  executed,  the  character  of  the 
ever-coming  new  generation.  The  opportunity  afforded  by 
what  Mr.  John  Fiske  has  so  happily  and  emphatically  brought 
to  the  world's  attention  under  the  title  of  the  Rise  and 
Lengthening  of  Infancy,  must  be  improved  and  directed  by 
the  state.  More  exactly  speaking,  the  state  must  see  to  it 
that  the  parental  ofifice  to  educate  the  child  is  so  guided  that 
the  state  itself,  and  therewith  the  child's  mature  humanity, 
shall  not  only  suffer  no  harm,  but  be  secured  in  a  larger  fulfill- 
ment of  its  nature. 

The  state  imist,  because  the  state  alone  ca7i ;  the  state  has 
the  right,  because  the  state  is  what  it  is — the  only  measure  of 
public  judgment,  the  only  standard  of  reason  actually  attained 
and  objectified. 

Avoiding,  then,  the  confusion  by  which  the  embodiments, 
the  representatives,  the  agencies,  or  the  mere  paraphernalia  of 
the  state  are  mistaken  for  the  state  itself,  and  keeping  firmly 
'by  the  deep  view  that  reveals  the  state  in  its  true  nature  as 
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a  form-principle  of  thinking  rational  life — itself  the  reality, 
indeed,  of  what  we  commonly  call  conscience  or  the  recogni- 
tion of  amoral  world — we  may  now  revert  to  our  previous  con- 
clusion, that  the  state  has  in  itself  the  primary  and  sufficient 
ground  for  directing  and  controlling  education.  The  public 
reason  consolidated  in  institutions  and  laws  must  be  brought 

o 

to  bear  on  the  training  of  the  youth  who  are  afterward  to 
constitute  the  nation  and  represent  the  state.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  state  maintain  itself,  much  less  advance  in  its 
career  of  larger  and  larger  self-realization.  And  this  right  of 
self-preservation  involves  no  tyranny,  because  the  real  life  of 
the  nation,  the  real  life  of  the  civil  order,  the  real  life  of  the 
family,  and  the  real  life  of  the  child  are  all  identical. 

The  argument  for  state  control  of  schools  has  thus  far  been 
rested  on  universal  grounds,  derived  from  the  essence  of  the 
state,  and  valid  for  it  in  all  times  and  places,  so  far  as  that 
essence  may  at  any  time  and  place  be  effectually  present. 
But  while  the  argument  holds  mainly  in  this  general  way, 
there  are  the  strongest  additional  reasons  for  its  conclusion, 
derivable  from  the  state  as  it  has  come  to  be  in  our  days. 
The  rise  of  constitutional  governments,  with  their  carefully 
guarded  Bills  of  Rights,  has  effectually  provided  against  the 
dangers  to  which  autocratic  or  despotic  administrations  may 
have  exposed  the  common  life  of  education  and  of  the  state; 
but  by  their  introduction  and  continued  extension  of  suffrage, 
and  their  steadfast  advance  toward  universal  suffrage,  they 
have  exposed  both  to  a  new  and  a  greater  danger.  Uncon- 
ditional suffrage  is  practically  a  settled  fact  for  us  in  the 
United  States;  for  us,  therefore,  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and 
of  all  its  commonwealths,  depends  absolutely  on  the  univer- 
sality, the  vigor,  and  the  soundness  of  education.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  can  make  every  voter  a  conscientious  judge  of  men 
and  measures,  we  may  hope  to  maintain  a  real  nation  through 
the  continuance  of  the  real  state.  In  serious  default  of  such  a 
result,  universal  suffrage  must  become  our  ruin.  The  very  life 
of  the  modern  state  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
with  which  it  succeeds  in  controlling  and  guiding  the  school. 
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From  all  this  the  conclusion  seems  plain,  that  not  merely 
by  weight  of  abstract  argument,  but  also  by  the  authority  of 
intelligent  modern  governmental  practice,  the  real  basis  of 
state  control  over  schools  is  laid  in  the  very  being  of  the 
state,  in  the  nature  of  its  general  functions,  and  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  its  self-maintenance.  And  the  first,  the  direct  infer- 
ence from  this  truth  is  not  the  state  support  of  education^ 
but  its  state  enforcement  and  direction ;  the  right,  nay,  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  induce  and  to  compel  education, 
and  to  insure  wise  administration  of  it.  State  support  of 
schools,  if  it  follow  at  all  (and  I  heartily  admit  that  it  justly 
does  and  will),  will  follow  simply  as  a  condition  of  efficiency 
in  carrying  out  administration.  So  far  from  its  being  an 
axiom  of  justice  that  the  state  should  furnish  every  grade  of 
education  free  of  charge,  the  sound  view  is  that  no  grade  of  it 
should  be  given  away,  except  as  the  emergencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  state's  own  executive  neressity,  or  convenience, 
require  it.  The  state,  too,  must  of  course  have  regard  to  the 
other  rational  institutions — the  Individual,  the  Family,  the 
Economic  Order — which  it  enfolds  and  protects,  and  apart 
from  whose  vigorous  life  it  cannot  itself  live;  it  must  exercise 
a  benignant  care  over  the  right  of  every  person,  every  family, 
every  occupation,  and  trade,  to  that  precious  condition  of 
Rational  Freedom,  the  chance  and  time  to  earn  a  self- 
support.  And  while  in  this  care  it  may  judge  the  course 
prudent  and  just,  as  well  as  convenient  for  its  own  execu- 
tive needs,  to  support  all  grades  of  schools  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  secure  their  highest  efficiency,  there  is  another 
side  of  its  problem — the  pre-eminently  moral  side — which  its 
own  nature  and  the  aim  of  its  educational  action  alike  forbid 
it  to  ignore :  it  must  beivare  of  lessening  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal, of  family,  or  of  corporate  responsibility  for  self- 
support  and  self-production  of  character.  It  must  never 
establish  in  schools  any  method  that  will  endanger  this  vital 
quality.  Nor  can  it  consistently  take  measures  that  would 
compel  the  parents  to  submit  to  one  mingled  contagion, 
children   of  every  grade  of  morality  and  immorality,  coarse- 
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ness  and  refinement,  uncleanliness  and  cleanliness,  high  social 
development  and  low. 

By  the  former  reasoning  it  seems  to  follow  that  schools 
universally  and  entirely  free  are  unsound,  or  at  any  rate  dan- 
gerous schools.  It  is  difificult  to  see  how  they  can  fail  to 
blunt  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  honest  pride  in  self- 
support  ;  least  of  all  would  they  appear  compatible  with  a 
mere  voluntary  attendance.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  they 
should  not  engender  a  low  esteem  of  their  benefits:  what 
costs  nothing  soon  counts  for  nothing:  and  the  reason  which 
the  state  stands  for,  seems  clearly  to  demand  that,  so  far  as  at 
all  practicable,  every  beneficiary  of  public  education  should  be 
made  to  feel  its  value  by  himself  feeling  in  an  effective  degree 
its  cost. 

By   the    latter   reasoning,  it  certainly    follows    that,   beside 

liberal  arrangements  in  the   choice    of   local  public   schools, 

such  as  shall  promote  avoidance  of  too  great  risks  in  social 

contagion,    private    and    select    schools,    especially    for    the 

younger  children   and  for   girls,  must  be  authorized  and  even 

encouraged  by  the  state.     But  it  follows  equally  that  these 

should  all  be  subjected  to  the  same  conditioning  and  guiding 

legislation  as  the  public  schools.     It  is  a  prime  duty  of  the 

state  to  make  it  certain  that  every  school  of  a  professed  kind 

and  grade  is  substantially  equal  to  every  other,  be  it  public  or 

private.     Especially  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  well 

as  in  the  range  and  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  instruction, 

should  the  state  by  legislative  and   executive  action  aid   in 

securing  a  grade  of  excellence  as  high  and  as  nearly  uniform 

as  the  development  of  the  age  renders  practicable.     Indeed, 

in  the  regulation  of  attainments,  conditioning  the  practice  of 

all   the    learned    professions,   the   state    has   an  indispensable 

duty;    and  it   needs  to   be   acknowledged,  to   our  regret  and 

confusion,  that   in  this  duty  our  American   governments,  in 

comparison    with    those    of  other    leading   nations,   are   still 

discreditably  derelict. 

G.  H.  HowisoN 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Ill 

HORACE  MANN  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Historic  events  are  parts  of  historic  movements,  and  his- 
toric men  have  built  on  foundations  laid  by  forgotten  workers. 
This  was  pre-eminently  true  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  educa- 
tional reforms  usually  associated  with  his  name. 

The  first  part  of  this  century  was  marked  by  a  general  quick- 
ening of  interest  in  education  among  enlightened  thinkers  and 
the  friends  of  humanity  the  world  over. 

This  interest  resulted  in  an  upward  movement  equally 
widespread.  No  classes  were  outside  its  influence,  and  in  the 
grand  sweep  of  its  beneficence,  in  some  of  its  many  phases,  it 
had  touched  and  blessed  all  lands  before  Horace  Mann  had 
begun  to  think  about  the  Massachusetts  schools. 

While  the  movement  may  be  regarded  as  one — the  same 
Zeitgeist  stirring  simultaneously  many  minds  in  many  lands — 
it  had  two  distinct  phases;  and  each  of  these  manifested  itself 
in  several  different  directions.  The  motive  underlying  one  of 
these  movements  was  philanthropy,  and  its  object  was  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  school  activities — to  reach  with  the  ben- 
efits of  education  neglected  classes;  the  motive  underlying 
the  other  was  philosophy,  and  its  aim  was  to  improve  existing 
institutions  by  broadening  the  courses  of  study,  and  substi- 
tuting more  rational  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

A  rapid  survey  of  what  was  happening  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  first  third  of  the  century  will  prepare  us 
to  understand  what  happened  in  Massachusetts  later. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  infant  school  movement. 
Started  in  1800  by  Robert  Owen  for  the  children  of  his 
employees  at  Lanark,  fostered  by  Lord  Brougham  and  other 
philanthropists,  developed  in  London   by  Samuel  Wilderspin, 
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it  spread  to  all  the  centers  of  population.  Infant  School 
societies  were  everywhere  organized.  Purely  charitable  in 
their  purpose,  they  took  the  children  of  the  poor,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  months  and  six  years,  and  amid  comfortable 
and  pleasant  surroundings  furnished  them  with  such  elemen- 
tary training  as  the  parents  were  too  poor  and  too  negligent 
and  too  ignorant  to  supply.  With  similar  purposes,  and 
anticipating  some  of  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  they 
combined  amusement  with  instruction,  and  moral  with  intel- 
lectual discipline. 

Joseph  Lancaster  had  set  up  his  famous  monitorial  school 
in  the  Borough  Road  in  Southwark,  and,  gathering  a  thousand 
children,  had  perfected  his  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he  had  become  an  educational  evan- 
gelist ;  had  traveled  through  the  United  Kindgom  lecturing 
and  expounding  his  new  system  (which  yet  was  not  wholly 
new)  with  such  success  that  monitorial  schools  became  every- 
where the  rage.  Within  a  few  years  there  were  fifty-seven  of 
these  schools  in  London  alone,  and  more  than  a  thousand  in 
Ireland.  They  were  in  Sweden,  in  Switzerland,  in  Russia,  in 
India,  and  Africa;  and  in  1825  Lancaster  was  in  the  new 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  had 
appropriated  $20,000  to  found  monitorial  schools.  While 
these  charitable  schemes  for  the  most  elementary  education 
were  flourishing,  a  most  important  movement  was  in  progress 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  At  Glasgow  had  been  founded  a 
Mechanic  Institute,  which  had  been  reproduced  in  all  great 
manufacturing  centers.  The  motto  of  these  societies  was  a 
most  suggestive  one :  "To  make  the  man  a  better  mechanic 
we  must  make  the  mechanic  a  better  man."  So  it  aimed  by 
lectures,  by  evening  classes,  by  libraries,  and  reading  rooms, 
to  give  to  men  of  limited  opportunities  the  benefit  of  a  scien- 
tific education — to  fit  the  man  for  the  century. 

During  this  eventful  period  a  still  more  profound  movement 
was  in  progess  on  the  continent.  Rousseau's  Entile,  after 
being  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  Archbishop  and  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  subjecting  its  author  to  banishment,  was 
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bearing  fruit  in  the  work  of  Pcstalozzi  and  his  disciples. 
Unhke  the  schemes  of  Wilderspin  and  Lancaster,  which  mag- 
nified devices — devices  for  organization,  devices  for  instruc- 
tion— the  Pestalozzians  were  expounding  and  applying^ 
principles — principles  which  Bacon  had  announced  two 
hundred  years  before,  but  which  had  found  no  reception  in 
the  schools.  At  the  same  time  Jacotot  was  putting  into  prac- 
tice in  Louvain  his  methods  of  teaching  languages,  and  Fel- 
lenberg  was  elaborating  his  complex  Manual  Labor  School  at 
Hofwyl.  The  air  was  full  of  educational  novelties.  From  all 
countries  philanthropic  men  and  the  ambassadors  of  kings 
were  making  pilgrimages  to  Iverdun  and  Louvain  and 
Hofwyl.  Curious  travelers  turned  aside  from  viewing  pic- 
turesque ruins  and  galleries  of  old  masters,  to  experience  a 
new  sensation  in  seeing  children  at  school  and  happy.  Verily 
the  word  of  the  prophet  was  fulfilled,  "A  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 

The  stimulus  which  these  reforms  gave  to  public  thought 
was  evidenced  in  the  educational  literature  which  began  to  be 
abundant.  All  phases  of  education  were  discussed,  and  dis- 
cussed from  new  view-points,  and  with  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  to  be  educated — domestic  education,  the  education 
of  girls,  religious  education,  the  education  of  the  defective 
classes — the  blind  and  the  deaf — and  out  of  it  all  national 
systems  were  evolving,  which  at  a  later  day  determined  the 
fate  of  nations. 

The  influence  of  all  this  activity  was  felt  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  not  one  of  all  the  schemes  of  the  revivalists  but 
found  its  patrons  and  its  imitators  here.  Infant  school  soci- 
eties were  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities;  Lancaster  traveled 
through  the  United  States,  leaving  everywhere  something  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  the  monitorial  system  became  univer- 
sally popular.  Not  only  was  it  adopted  for  primary  instruc- 
tion, but  for  the  older  pupils  in  the  reading  and  writing 
schools  of  the  cities;  and,  following  the  lead  of  New  York 
City,  monitorial  high  schools  were  established  in  many  places 
with  the  more  advanced  studies  of  the  academies. 
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Joseph  Neef,  a  coadjutor  of  Pestalozzi,  opened  a  Pesta- 
lozzian  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  published  a  descriptive 
book.  In  the  same  city,  a  disciple  of  Jacotot  founded  an 
institute  to  apply  his  principles.  The  manual  labor  ideas  of 
Fellenberg  found  expression  in  some  half  dozen  States.  Still 
following  the  lead  of  the  old  world,  the  famous  Franklin 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  and  similar 
associations  began  their  beneficent  work  in  other  cities;  edu- 
cational books  multiplied — reprints  of  European  works,  and 
many  by  native  authors. 

The  publication  of  Warren  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithme- 
tic, in  1823,  was  an  efficient  force  in  raising  the  standard  of 
instruction.  Previous  to  this  all  arithmetic  work  had  been 
unintelligent  ciphering.  This  book  came  into  the  schools  as 
refreshing  as  a  northwest  wind,  and  as  stimulating.  It  was 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  more  intelligent  teachers.  Its  use 
was  a  mark  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  a  sign  of  life  from  the 
dead.  Embodying  the  principles  of  the  new  education,  it 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  it 
determined  the  character  of  all  subsequent  text-books. 

All  these  movements,  though  having  in  them  the  elements 
of  progress,  were  comparatively  local,  and  limited  in  the 
sphere  of  their  influence.  A  few  public-spirited  men  and 
women — some  teachers — had  come  out  into  the  light.  But 
the  great  body  of  common  schools  remained  unaffected.  The 
great  body  of  Massachusetts  citizens  was  torpid  so  far  as 
school  interests  were  concerned,  or,  if  aroused  at  all,  awakened 
only  to  a  spasmodic  and  momentary  excitement  over  the 
building  of  a  new  chimney  to  the  district  schoolhouse,  or  the 
adding  of  a  half  dollar  a  month  to  the  wages  of  the  school- 
mistress. 

Nor  was  this  lethargy  of  the  people  and  this  decay  of 
primitive  ardor  more  marked  in  New  England  than  in  other 
countries  where  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  had  early  set  up 
school  systems.  Scotland,  in  18 19,  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
parish  schools,  in  which  a  century  before  she  had  led  the 
world,  had   fallen  into  decay;  had  so  failed  to  maintain  the 
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standard  of  popular  intelligence  which  had  made  the  Scotch 
leaders  of  thought,  that  half  the  people  in  the  Highlands- 
could  not  read.  In  Holland,  too,  the  primary  schools  of  the 
Reformation  had  become  what  the  Highland  chief  called 
"cemeteries  of  eddication !"  The  free  school  system  of 
Massachusetts,  under  her  compulsory  laws,  had  kept  her  from 
sinking  to  the  level  of  the  parochial  systems  of  her  Calvinistic 
sisters. 

To  James  G.  Carter  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  belongs  the  honor 
of  first  attracting  public  attention  to  the  decadence  of  the 
public  schools,  the  extent  of  it,  the  cause  of  it,  and  the 
remedy  for  it.  Within  a  year  after  he  graduated  from  college 
he  began  an  aggressive  campaign  in  favor  of  free  schools, 
which  he  continued  for  seventeen  years,  until  his  triumph  was 
complete  in  the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
Horace  Mann  came  to  follow  up  his  victory. 

His  first  efforts  were  through  the  press.  He  described  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools;  he  showed  how  they  had 
sunk  in  the  character  of  their  instruction  and  instructors ; 
with  convincing  logic  he  showed  how  the  academies  and 
private  schools  were  largely  responsible  for  this  decline ;  in 
eloquent  terms  he  painted  the  wisdom  and  self-denial  of  the 
founders  of  the  State,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  degeneracy 
of  their  children  ;  and  with  the  ardor  of  his  age,  and  a  sagacity 
and  insight  beyond  his  years,  he  argued  for  inductive  teaching 
in  all  the  schools,  and  proved  conclusively  that  there  could  be 
no  such  teaching  until  competent  teachers  could  be  provided. 
Then,  rising  to  the  height  of  his  subject,  he  outlined  a  plan 
for  a  seminary  of  teachers,  of  which  Professor  Bryce  said,  in 
1828,  it  was  "the  first  regular  publication  on  the  subject  of  the 
professional  education  of  teachers  which  he  had  heard  of." 

Mr.  Carter's  plans  for  school  improvement  included  two 
means  as  of  primary  importance:  a  school  fund,  and  a  sem- 
inary for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  reform  to  secure  these  two  ends  were  unremitting.  The 
measures  were  forced  upon  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  legislature  every  year  from    1837  until  opposition  and 
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reluctance  yielded  to  importunity  and  both  were  secured.  In 
1834  a  bill  was  reported  and  enacted  establishing  a  school 
fund. 

Three  years  later  Mr.  Carter's  enthusiasm  and  energy 
achieved  another  signal  triumph,  and  the  Commonwealth 
took  the  second  step  in  its  educational  renaissance.  In  his 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  in  1837,  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Everett  recommended  the  creation  by  law  of  a 
Board  of  Education  as  an  efficient  means  of  furthering  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  In  the  face  of  vigorous 
opposition  the  measure  was  carried,  and  a  board  of  eight 
members  was  created,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
council,  one  member  to  retire  annually,  the  Governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  to  be  members  cx-officiis. 

This  measure  was  a  very  mild  and  inoffensive  one.  It  was 
evident  that  the  State  intended  to  lay  no  violent  hands  upon 
the  people's  schools.  The  new  board  had  some  simple  duties, 
but  no  power.  It  was  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  school 
returns;  it  was  to  make  an  annual  report  tc  the  legislature  of 
the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  school  system, 
and  to  suggest  means  of  improving  it ;  only  this  and  nothing 
more  could  the  board  do.  Its  mission  was  to  influence  by 
enlightening,  not  to  control  by  authority. 

That  this  influence  might  be  most  widespread  and  potent, 
the  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who  should, 
in  the  words  of  the  act,  "collect  information  of  the  actual  con- 
dition and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  and  other  means 
of  popular  education,  and  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  information  of 
the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the 
studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the  young,  to  the  end 
that  all  children  in  this  Commonwealth  who  depend  upon 
common  schools  for  instruction  may  have  the  best  education 
which  these  schools  can  be  made  to  impart." 

The  board  was  to  enlighten  the  legislature— its  secretary 
was  to  enlighten  the  people.  Inasmuch  as  the  legislature 
came  from  the  people,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  efficiency 
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there  was  to  be  in  the  new  measure  would  be  the  personal 
"efficiency  of  the  secretary;  the  outcome  of  the  new  depar- 
ture,  in  direction  and  distance,  would  be  determined  by  his 
wisdom,  zeal,  and  popularity.  The  possibility  of  progress  was 
coextensive  with  the  power  of  the  secretary  to  make  himself 
solid^with  the  people. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  June  29,  1837,  Horace 
Mann  was  chosen  secretary.  The  choice  was  a  surprise  and 
a  disappointment  to  many  of  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  promoting  the  new  movement.  They  wanted  James  G. 
Carter.  It  was  his  voice  and  pen  which  for  seventeen  years 
had  been  kindling  public  sentiment  and  guiding  it  toward  this 
consum.mation.  It  Avas  his  portrayal  of  the  decadence  of  the 
common  schools,  his  keen-eyed  discernment  of  the  influence 
of  the  academies,  his  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
fathers,  his  sagacious  and  far-reaching  plans  for  improvement, 
his  skill  in  legislation  which  had  set  the  reformation  on  its 
feet.  He  had  been  the  acknowledged  leader  out  of  the 
wilderness  into  sight  of  the  promised  land.  It  seemed  hard 
that  he  should  not  go  over  and  possess  it. 

If  Mr.  Mann's  qualifications  for  the  position  were  not  pecul- 
iar nor  pre-eminent,  they  were  neither  few  nor  inferior. 
Supreme  among  them  was  his  moral  earnestness.  In  consid- 
ering any  question  his  mind  instinctively  turned  to  its  moral 
aspects;  all  subjects  for  him  were  shadowed  by  the  eternities. 
In  this  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans.  The  Puritan  spirit 
was  manifest  also  in  his  readiness  to  take  the  field  in  defense 
of  principles  or  in  support  of  measures  which  he  had  espoused. 
He  was  born  to  be  a  champion.  Fearless  of  consequences  to 
himself,  he  had  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of. 

He  was  broadly  humanitarian  in  his  sympathies.  He  had 
already  shown  this  in  carrying  through  the  legislature  almost 
single-handed  the  bill  to  establish  the  first  Asylum  and  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the 
firmest  friends  and  strongest  helpers  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in 
carrying  on  his  work  among  the  blind,  and  he  was  in  the  van 
in  the  fight  with  slavery  and  intemperance. 
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On  the  intellectual  side  his  legal  training  had  developed 
certain  natural  characteristics;  his  mind  was  at  once  broad 
and  keenly  logical.  As  a  result  of  this  no  subjects  presented 
themselves  to  him  alone  and  unrelated ;  they  readily  referred 
themselves  to  categories,  and  came  under  great  general  princi- 
ples. From  the  combination  of  these  two  qualities — moral 
and  intellectual— it  came  about  that,  whatever  cause  he 
espoused,  he  lifted  the  discussion  at  once  to  the  most  ele- 
vated plane,  giving  to  it  a  breadth  and  a  dignity  which 
appealed  to  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the  time. 
This  was  the  secret  of  his  power  and  of  his  success.  His 
imagination  was  active  and  strong,  his  idealizing  power  great, 
yet  there  was  a  practical  element  in  his  make-up  which  kept 
him  from  quixotic  undertakings ;  he  never  mistook  sheep  for 
soldiers,  nor  tilted  against  windmills. 

His  waitings  were  characterized  by  a  wealth  of  language, 
aptness,  and  variety  of  illustration,  and  an  elaboration  of  argu- 
ment sometimes  bordering  close  on  prolixity  and  tediousness, 
but  in  controversy  he  could  be  keen,  witty,  vigorous,  over- 
whelming. In  public  speech  his  arguments  were  convincing, 
and  his  eloquence  inspiring. 

Besides  these  qualities  of  character,  his  previous  life  was  an 
added  qualification  for  his  new  ofifice.  He  had  been  for  ten 
years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  during  the  last 
two  of  these  he  had  been  president  of  the  senate.  This  gave 
him  a  wide  acquaintance  am.ong  leading  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  He  had  been  one  of  a  commission  to  prepare  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1836.  All  this  gave  him  a  prestige  which 
a  mere  schoolman  could  not  have  had.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig,  in  religious  faith  a  Unitarian.  These  were  elements 
both  of  strength  and  of  weakness  in  his  new  position,  as  will 
appear  later. 

With  such  endowments,  natural  and  acquired,  Mr.  Mann 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
June  30,  1837,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  "Henceforth,  so  long  as  I  hold  this  ofifice,  I  dedicate 
myself  to  the  supremest  welfare  of  mankind  upon  earth,"  and 
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for  twelve  years  he  held  himself  to  the  full  level  of  that 
vow. 

His  friends  and  the  public  were  surprised  that  he  should 
consent  to  leave  his  profession,  which  might  be  lucrative,  and 
to  withdraw  from  political  life,  where  preferment  was  certain, 
for  an  ofifice  whose  salary  was  meager  and  whose  title  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  service,  but  not  of  honor.  Concerning  the 
title  he  wrote:  "If  the  title  is  not  sufficiently  honorable  now, 
then  it  is  clearly  left  for  me  to  elevate  it ;  I  had  rather  be 
creditor  than  debtor  to  the  title." 

Whatever  Mr.  Mann  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  lacked 
of  information,  within  a  few  months  he  knew  more  than  any- 
one  else  had  ever  known  about  the  Massachusetts  schools. 
For  diffusing  this  information,  and  for  arousing  and  directing 
public  opinion,  three  means  were  used :  first,  conventions  and 
other  public  meetings ;  second,  the  annual  reports  which  the 
law  called  for;  and  third,  the  Conivion  School  Journal,  a 
monthly  periodical  which  Mr.  Mann  established,  and  con- 
ducted for  ten  years.  By  these  three  means  he  aimed  to 
reach  and  influence  all  the  parties  on  whom  the  success  of  the 
schools  depended — the  public,  the  school  committees,  and  the 
teachers. 

In  annual  conventions  held  in  each  county,  to  which  teach- 
ers, committees,  and  all  friends  of  education  were  invited,  and 
to  which  the  towns  were  requested  to  send  special  delegates,. 
Mr.  Mann  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  discussed,  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  great  educational  topics,  treating 
them  with  that  wealth  and  felicity  of  illustration,  that  elabora- 
tion of  argument,  and  that  lofty  eloquence  which  character- 
ized his  treatment  of  all  great  themes. 

His  first  lecture  was  on  the  means  and  objects  of  common 
school  education,  and  struck  the  keynote  of  all  his  subsequent 
labors.  While  no  man  had  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  need  of  the  higher  education,  nor  exhibited  in  his  own 
work  more  of  its  fruits,  yet  his  accepted  mission  was  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  common  schools.  In  an  age  of  invention  he 
declared,  "The  common   school  is  the  greatest   invention  of 
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man,"  and  he  sought  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  on  the  one 
hand  to  increase  its  efficiency,  and  on  the  other  to  win  back 
to  it  public  confidence  and  support. 

While  Mr.  Mann  in  his  annual  convention  lectures  treated 
educational  subjects  in  a  more  general  and  discursive  way,  in 
less  formal  meetings  he  treated  of  specific  evils,  and  pointed 
out  the  remedies.  This  he  did,  too,  through  the  medium  of 
his  annual  reports,  which  stand  to-day  unexcelled  as  educa- 
tional documents  for  the  range  of  subjects — general  and 
special ;  for  the  treatment — so  broad,  so  philosophical,  so 
wise  and  so  practical,  that  as  we  read  them  in  the  light  of  a 
world  full  of  new  educational  literature  we  wonder  how  a 
lawyer  came  to  know  so  much  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education. 

In  his  reports  the  secretary  dealt  more  directly  with  facts, 
and  used  the  returns  from  the  towns  as  a  basis  for  argument 
and  appeal.  The  fact  which  overtopped  all  others  in  signifi- 
cance, and  which  was  supremely  worthy  of  interest,  because  a 
cause  of  justifiable  alarm,  was  the  non-attendance  of  children 
at  schools  of  any  kind.  It  appeared  from  the  returns  that 
more  than  forty-two  thousand  children  did  not  attend  school 
at  all — or  attended  so  little  as  not  to  be  counted  ;  while  those 
who  were  counted  attended  on  the  average  but  seventeen 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  money  that  should  have  been  used 
to  secure  a  full  measure  of  schooling  to  all  the  children,  had 
been  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the 
many.  The  people  were  paying  seven-tenths  as  much  money 
to  educate  one-sixth  of  the  children  in  private  schools  as  they 
were  raising  by  tax  to  educate  the  other  five-sixths  in  public 
schools. 

With  this  fact  and  this  peril  before  them,  Mr.  Mann 
appealed  to  the  people  as  patriots,  in  a  convention  lecture,  on 
the  necessity  of  education  in  a  republican  government.  In 
his  Fifth  Report  he  appealed  to  them  as  practical  business 
men,  by  showing  the  advantages  of  education  over  ignorance 
in  promoting  the  industrial  welfare  of  a  community;  and  in 
his   Eleventh  Report  he  appealed  to  them  as  Christians,  by- 
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showing  the  common  schools  to  be  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment to  deliver  the  people  from  vice  and  crime. 

Not  only  were  the  common  schools  poorly  supported  and 
scantily  attended,  but  the  schoolhouses  were  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  communities 
which  owned  them.  In  his  first  year  of  service  Mr.  Mann 
prepared  a  special  report  on  schoolhouses,  containing  plans 
and  detailed  suggestions  for  proper  sites,  size,  arrangements, 
furniture,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating. 

The  third  count  in  the  indictment  was  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  supervision.  The  town  committees,  who  were  to 
have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  schools, 
thereby  averting  the  evils  of  the  district  system,  in  many  of 
the  towns  had  no  pay  for  their  services,  and  rendered  no  serv- 
ice. In  a  town  of  forty  districts  the  committee  had  not 
examined  a  teacher  nor  visited  a  school  for  eight  successive 
years.  And  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so.  Mr.  Mann  urged 
the  people  to  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  committees,  and 
to  pay  them  adequately;  and  he  instructed  the  committees  in 
their  duties  in  visitation,  in  examination  of  teachers,  and  in 
selection  of  text-books. 

While  working  thus  with  the  people  he  was  working  with 
no  less  assiduity  and  skill  to  improve  the  internal  economy  of 
the  schools,  both  in  matter  and  method,  both  in  work  and  in 
spirit.  His  Second  Report  is  a  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive treatise  upon  the  teaching  of  reading,  including  a  sweep- 
ing and  just  arraignment  of  existing  school  readers,  and 
suggestions  for  reading  matter  better  adapted  to  be  instru- 
ments of  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  means  of  true 
literary  culture.  He  urges  the  advantages  of  teaching  words 
before  letters,  of  written  rather  than  oral  spelling.  He  advo- 
cated everywhere  objective  methods  of  instruction,  the  teach- 
ing of  ideas  before  words,  the  use  of  illustrative  apparatus 
and  experiments.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  school  motives 
and  government,  and  urged  the  use  of  moral  measures  in 
place  of  the  indiscriminate  and  universal  use  and  abuse  of 
corporal  punishment.     He  endeavored  to  broaden  the  concep- 
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tion  of  education,  and  brought  more  directly  before  the  people 
than  anyone  had  done  before  the  need  of  physical  and  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual  training. 

After  accepting  his  office  of  secretary  he  had  read  and 
absorbed  the  treatise  of  the  Edgeworths  dealing  with  educa- 
tion on  the  practical  side,  and  of  George  Combe  on  the 
theoretical  side.  So  he  presented  to  the  people  and  secured 
a  hearing  for  all  the  characteristic  features  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  new  education — its  spirit  and  its  methods. 

The  crowning  work  of  this  new  era  was  the  establishment 
of  the  normal  schools.  Toward  this  consummation  many- 
men  and  many  influences  contributed.  The  battle  had  been 
fought  and  nearly  won  before  Mr.  Mann  became  an  educa- 
tional leader.  Other  men  labored,  and  he  entered  into  their 
labors.  '  But  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  present  at  the  birth,  and  to 
watch  over  the  infancy  of  these  schools,  and  never  did  feeble 
nurslings  have  more  sympathetic  and  more  solicitous  care. 
He  selected  the  first  principals,  made  out  the  first  plan  of 
organization  and  instruction,  and  they  stand  for  all  time 
inseparably  associated  with  his  name  and  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1848  Mr.  Mann  gave  up  his  work 
as  secretary,  having  accepted  a  seat  in  congress  as  the 
successor  of  John  Ouincy  Adams.  During  these  twelve  years 
of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had 
doubled;  more  than  two  million  dollars  had  been  spent  in 
providing  better  schoolhouses;  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers 
had  increased  sixty-two  per  cent.,  of  women  fifty-one  per 
cent.,  while  the  whole  number  of  women  employed  as  teachers 
had  increased  fifty-four  per  cent. ;  one  month  had  been  added 
to  the  average  length  of  the  school  year;  the  ratio  of  private 
school  expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  dimin- 
ished from  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  thirty-six  per  cent.;  the 
compensation  of  school  committees  had  been  made  compul- 
sory, and  their  supervision  was  more  general  and  more 
constant ;  three  normal  schools  had  been  established,  and  had 
sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were  making  them-^ 
selves  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
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All  these  changes,  great  as  they  were  in  themselves,  had 
their  chief  significance  as  indications  of  a  new  public  spirit. 
The  great  work  which  had  been  accomplished  had  been  to 
change  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people  toward  the 
common  schools  into  appreciation  and  active  interest.  This 
once  secured  was  a  guarantee  of  future  progress,  and  with  it 
nothing  would  be  impossible. 

In  achieving  this  result  Horace  Mann's  pre-eminence  is 
indisputable.  Much  had  been  done  before  his  time;  some 
men  had  come  out  into  the  light ;  truth  had  been  preached ; 
■converts  had  been  made ;  far-seeing  men  had  projected  far- 
reaching  schemes.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  as  unmoved  by  all  that  his  predecessors 
had  done  as  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  unmoved  by  the 
winds  that  agitate  its  surface. 

Mr.  Mann  was  not  an  original  thinker  along  educational 
lines;  he  read,  observed,  absorbed,  and  then  gave  out.  For 
fifteen  hours  a  day  for  nearly  twelve  years,  without  a  day  for 
recreation,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  convincing  and 
moving  the  Massachusetts  public.  He  sowed  beside  all 
waters. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  popular  opinion  has  come  to  asso- 
ciate all  modern  educational  reforms  with  the  name  of  Horace 
Mann.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  father  of  normal 
schools,  of  high  schools,  of  graded  schools,  of  methods  of 
teaching;  the  destroyer  of  the  district  schools  and  the  acade- 
mies. By  some  he  is  honored  as  the  "Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation,"  by  others  he  is  esteemed  an  iconoclast  and  a 
vandal.  He  was  neither;  he  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  men  did  hear,  and  did  heed,  and  did  respond.  Not 
readily,  nor  universally.  The  story  of  his  labors  reads  like  a 
chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  disheartening  was  the 
coldness,  so  varied  and  persistent  the  opposition. 

Many  of  the  conventions  were  small  and  spiritless.  This  was 
■especially  true  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  when  political  excite- 
ment ran  high,  and  the  people — even  the  best  of  them — went 
by  the  doors  of  his  meetings  in  throngs  to  attend  Log  Cabin 
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and  Hard  Cider  rallies  in  distant  towns.  Not  that  they  had 
anything  against  Mr.  Mann ;  on  the  contrary,  had  he  been — ■ 
as  in  earlier  days — an  active  participant  in  these  political 
movements,  they  would  have  flocked  to  hear  him.  It  was 
this  very  indifference  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused 
which  wounded  his  sensitive  spirit;  so  he  writes  in  his  journal, 
""A  miserable,  contemptible,  deplorable  convention";  again, 
""Politics  are  the  idol  which  the  people  have  gone  after,  and 
the  true  gods  must  go  without  worship.  .  .  If  I  were  not 
proof  against  slights,  neglect,  and  mortification  I  should  aban- 
don the  cause  in  despair." 

Nor  was  active  opposition  wanting.  The  most  serious 
came  from  the  legislature,  the  most  contemptible  from  the 
religious  press,  the  most  humiliating  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion from  the  schoolmasters. 

The  State  election  of  1839  ^^as  signalized  by  a  political 
overturn,  by  which  the  oft-defeated  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote,  and  the  Whig  ascendency  in  the  legislature  was  broken. 
Governor  Morton,  in  his  inaugural  address,  without  directly 
attacking  the  Board  of  Education,  by  innuendo  opened  the 
way  for  his  followers  in  the  legislature  to  a  direct  assault. 
He  suggested  that  to  those  nurseries  of  pure  democracy — the 
town  and  district  meetings— should  be  left  the  control  and 
care  of  the  common  schools.  A  committee  on  retrenchment, 
acting  on  this  hint,  went  out  of  its  way  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  board,  declaring  that  instead  of  a  State 
board  there  should  be  a  Board  of  Education  in  every  school 
district,  and  that  that  board  should  be  composed  of  the 
fathers  of  the  children. 

The  matter  went  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  from 
which  came  a  majority  report  recommending  the  repeal  of  all 
legislation  establishing  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  refunding  to  Mr.  Dwight  of  the 
money  contributed  by  him.  The  board  was  assailed  in  this 
report  rather  for  what  it  might  do  than  for  what  it  had  done, 
for   its   centralizing   tendency — a    tendency   to    acquire    con- 
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trolling  influence  over  the  school  interests  of  the  State.  It 
was  charged  with  trying  to  Prussianize  the  schools,  and  to 
substitute  for  the  democratic  principles  of  the  past  the  arbi- 
trary methods  of  European  despotisms,  with  being  an  inge- 
nious  instrument  for  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  district  libraries  approved  by  the  board  were  a  menace  to 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  State,  because  they 
contained  no  sectarian  books.  The  normal  schools  were 
unnecessary  and  useless.  The  academies  and  high  schools 
could  furnish  all  the  teachers  needed,  and  they  cost  the  State 
nothing;  anyone  who  had  been  well  instructed  could  instruct 
others. 

A  minority  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  only  two  mem- 
bers, presented  a  counter  report  which  showed  so  clearly  the 
illogical  and  absurd  position  of  the  majority,  and  defended  so 
ably  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  measures,  that  it  secured 
the  approval  of  the  House.  The  opposition  was  defeated  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  252  to  182.  The  period  occupied  by  the 
discussion  was  perhaps  the  most  anxious  time  that  the  friends 
of  educational  progress  in  Massachusetts  had  ever  experi- 
enced.  And  not  in  Massachusetts  alone;  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut  reactionary  movements  had  already  been  success- 
ful, and  defeat  in  Massachusetts  would  have  been  a  national 
calamity. 

Mr.  Mann's  pronounced  Unitarianism  made  him,  from  the 
first,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  many  of  the  people  calling 
themselves  evangelical.  The  loss  of  Harvard  College  to 
orthodoxy,  and  the  wholesale  looting  of  the  old  churches 
which  had  accompanied  the  Unitarian  schism,  led  the  older 
denominations  to  fear  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
merely  an  instrument,  contrived  under  plausible  pretexts,  to 
bring  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State  under  Unitarian 
control,  as  the  college  had  been  brought.  They  saw  in  the 
normal  schools,  under  Mr.  Mann's  direction,  a  most  insidious 
means  of  filling  the  schools  with  Unitarian  teachers,  and  in 
the  district  libraries — with  their  claim  to  be  non-sectarian — a 
device  for  poisoning  at  the  fountain  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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So  the  denominational  papers  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  criti- 
cism, seconded  all  the  hostile  efforts  in  the  legislature,  and 
opened  their  columns  to  the  most  malignant  personal  attacks. 
While  Mr.  Mann  hated  orthodoxy  as  much  as  the  orthodox 
distrusted  him,  yet  the  consciousness  of  sincerity  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  in  his  educational  work  sustained  him 
through  all  this  annoying  experience. 

The  story  of  this  period  of  revival  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  notice  of  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

Mr.  Mann's  Seventh  Report  consisted  of  a  description  of 
European  schools  as  he  had  seen  them  in  a  tour  of  inspection 
just  completed.  This  report  was  made  the  pretext  for  an 
attack  upon  Mr.  Mann  by  the  masters  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools,  thirty-one  in  number,  in  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages. 

In  this  document  the  masters  accused  Mr.  Mann  of  igno- 
rance of  education  in  general,  and  of  the  Boston  schools  in 
particular;  of  bearing  false  witness  against  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  in  order  to  magnify  his  own  work  as  a 
reformer;  of  hasty  conclusions  from  scanty  observation. 
They  minimized  the  value  and  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools;  and  then,  selecting  three  subjects— oral  instruction, 
the  teaching  of  reading,  and  corporal  punishment — proceeded 
at  great  length  to  antagonize  the  views  of  Mr.  Mann.  The 
whole  document  was  a  confession  of  weakness  and  fear  by 
men  who  felt  the  ground  slipping  from  beneath  their  feet; 
who  were  conscious  that  if  the  principles  and  methods  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Mann  should  obtain  general  acceptance  their 
own  days  were  numbered;  if  the  world  should  move  in  that 
direction  they  must  be  stranded. 

Mr.  Mann  replied  to  this  pamphlet ;  the  masters  replied  to 
his  reply,  and  he  returned  again  to  the  attack,  while  a  guer- 
rilla warfare  of  pamphlets  was  waged  by  partisans  of  the  prin- 
cipal combatants. 

This  opposition  from  within  the  educational  ranks  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harris,  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  tends  to  make  men  conservative.  The  necessities 
of  instruction  compel  the  teacher  to  reverence  what  is  known 
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— what  is  fixed — and  to  be  suspicious  of  the  untried.  Occu- 
pied in  restraining  the  eccentricities  and  vagaries  of  child- 
hood, his  first  instinct  is  to  oppose  the  new  as  visionary  and 
fantastic.  Charitable  as  this  philosophy  is,  this  opposition 
of  teachers,  this  wounding  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
house  of  its  friends,  was  most  harassing  and  discouraging  to 
Mr.  Mann.  Time  which  he  might  have  spent  in  furthering 
the  cause  or  in  needed  rest  and  recreation,  was  used  in 
repelling  enemies  or  in  quieting  the  apprehension  of  friends. 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  measure  the  work  of  Mr.  Mann, 
all  this  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  fought  the  battle  of 
educational  reform  in  Massachusetts  through  to  the  end,  and 
conquered.  Apathetic  indifference,  hidebound  conservatism, 
niggardly  parsimony,  sectarian  bigotry,  and  political  animos- 
ity surged  around  him,  as  the  enemies  of  France  surged 
around  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  but  he  left  the 
field  so  clear  that  since  his  day  none  of  these  reactionary 
forces,  singly  or  combined,  have  made  any  successful  opposi- 
tion to  the  on-going  movements  of  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 

To  the  vigor,  the  skill,  the  self-sacrificing  ardor,  and  the 
conscientious  rectitude  with  which  he  conducted  the  offensive 
and  defensive  campaigns  of  his  official  life,  is  due  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  has  suffered  none  of  those  educational 
reverses  which  have  befallen  most  of  the  other  States.  The 
school  children  of  Massachusetts  made  no  mistake  when  they 
placed  in  front  of  the  Capitol  of  the  State  a  statue  of  Horace 
Mann  as  of  their  benefactor  and  their  ideal. 

George  H.  Martin- 
Supervisor  OF  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

A  WORKING  BASIS  FOR  THE  CORRELATION 
OF  STUDIES 

It  is  conditions  rather  than  theories  that  induce  men  to 
take  up  active  reforms.  Though  the  logical  need  of  reform- 
ing our  curriculum  of  studies  lias  long  existed,  it  is  only 
recently  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  has  appeared  as  to 
render  it  imperative.  Our  programme  of  studies  has  become 
badly  congested  with  subjects  representing  all  sorts  of  popular 
demands,  social  reforms,  and  esoteric  professional  interests. 
Each  subject  has  pushed  for  further  and  further  recognition, 
quite  independent  of  the  demands  of  other  subjects,  or  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  until  the  need  for  elimina- 
tion of  non-essentials  and  the  correlation  of  essentials  has 
become  pressing.  As  practical  manifestation  of  this  necessity, 
President  Eliot's  efforts  to  secure  a  rational  programme  for 
the  grammar  school  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  nine  mid- 
winter conferences  on  the  subjects  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  follows:  viz.,  on  Latin;  Greek;  Eng- 
lish; Other  Modern  Languages;  Mathematics;  Physics, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry;  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physi- 
ology; History,  Civil  Government,  and  Political  Economy; 
Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Meteorology.  At  least 
seven  of  the  given  groups  have  their  presuppositions  far  down 
in  grammar  and  even  primary  grades.  How,  for  instance,  can 
we  have  a  good  high  school  course  in  English,  mathematics, 
history,  or  geography,  whose  foundation  is  not  properly  laid 
in  the  earlier  grades?  To  illustrate  this  still  further,  the 
Madison  Conference  on  History,  Civil  Government,  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  has  no  doubt  recommended  to  the  grammar 
school  at  least  three  or  four  years  of  preliminary  work  in 
history.      Doubtless    similar    recommendations     have     been 
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made  by  many  of  the  conferences  on  other  subjects.  We 
begin  now  to  see  a  practical  and  objective  need  for  correlation 
quite  independent  of  any  psychological  reasons.  The  result 
of  each  conference  will  be,  in  large  measure,  a  report  of  spe- 
cialists, and  each  will  have  hovering  before  it  a  curriculum  in 
which  its  own  group  of  subjects  shall  be  the  leading  idea.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each  will  claim  more  time 
than  can,  in  justice  to  the  pupil  and  other  subjects,  be 
granted.  The  second  question  for  the  conferences  to  answer 
is  as  follows:  "After  a  subject  is  introduced,  how  many  hours 
a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted  to  it?"  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  demanded 
will  considerably  exceed  all  there  are  in  the  school  week, 
leaving  the  child  no  time  for  play  or  study  during  school 
hours.  When  one  considers  the  time  demanded  alone  one 
sees,  therefore,  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
correlation,  at  the  recent  superintendents'  meeting  at  Boston, 
was  a  necessary  step. 

Questions  4  and  5 — "What  topics  or  parts  of  the  subject 
may  reasonably  be  covered  during  the  whole  course?"  and 
"What  topics  or  parts  of  the  subject  may  best  be  reserved  for 
the  last  four  years?" — are,  as  may  be  seen,  questions  as  to  the 
selection  and  sequence  of  topics  for  each  subject.  Now,  if 
there  is  to  be  anything  more  than  an  external  and  mechan- 
ical adjustment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  various  subjects, 
it  is  evident  that  there  should  be  some  common  principle 
or  principles  of  sequence  observed  throughout  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Broadly  speaking,  6ne  may  follow  the  logical  unfolding  of 
the  various  subjects  considered  as  finished  wholes,  as  a  guide 
to  the  sequence  of  topics,  or  one  may  be  guided  chiefly  by 
psychological  considerations,  such  as  appear  in  the  natural 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  growing  child.  Since  no  real 
progress  can  be  made  in  correlation  of  studies  until  one  is 
fairh'  clear  on  this  subject,  I  invite  attention  to  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  it. 
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LOGICAL  vs.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORDER  IN  STUDIES 
To  scientists  or  other  scholars  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools  are  like  full-grown  oaks — they  exist  in  their  developed 
state  as  completed  wholes.  Each  part  has  its  proper  place, 
each  performs  its  appropriate  function  with  respect  to  other 
parts  and  the  whole,  while  all  the  parts  are  present  at  the 
same  time,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  order  of  their 
appearance.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  the 
schools  is  concerned,  each  subject  may  be  said  to  be  a  com- 
plete whole.  It  is  a  system  of  human  knowledge  that  has 
been  already  developed.  What  has  been  discovered  respect- 
ing it  has  been  reduced  to  a  system  in  which  each  element 
finds  its  appropriate  place.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is 
meant,  suppose  we  think  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the  field 
of  animal  life.  All  this  vast  accumulation  of  facts  has  been 
duly  organized,  and  the  relation  of  each  particular  to  every 
other  has  been  scientifically  determined.  Now  in  any  such 
organization  of  knowledge  some  logical  order  must  be  deter- 
mined  upon.  This  order  will  vary  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  organizer.  With  the  evolutionist  there  is  but 
one  logical  order,  and  that  is  the  order  of  supposed  develop- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  find  a  systematic  arrangement,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  orders  of  one-celled  animals.  Arithme- 
tic, likewise,  or  mathematics  in  general,  exists  as  a  developed 
system,  and  as  such  has  a  certain  logical  order  or  sequence 
of  parts. 

To  th«  child,  standing  at  the  portals  of  the  school,  none  of 
these  departments  of  learning  are  developed  wholes.  If  to 
the  teacher  they  are  like  full-grown  oaks,  to  the  child  they  are 
like  acorns,  which  must  grow  from  very  small  beginnings  to 
whatever  they  are  to  become.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  when  a 
subject,  however  complete  it  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  must  come  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  where  the 
elements  do  not  lie  ready-made  side  by  side,  but  where  one 
must  follow  the  other  in  time,  the  question  naturally  arises: 
Is  the  logical  order  of  the  complete  science  as  the  teacher 
knows  it  the  psychological  order  as  the  child  must  learn  it? 
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In  illustration  of  this  question  wc  may  ask  if  the  logical 
order  of  evolution  is  the  psychological  one  for  beginners  in 
the  study  of  biological  sciences.  Ought  children  of  the 
primary  or  grammar  grades  to  begin  by  studying  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  protozoa?  Suppose  wc  say,  "Yes,  this  is  the 
logical  order  in  the  subject,  and  what  better  guide  can  one 
have  for  teaching  it?"  Let  us  see  if  any  difficulties  arise.  In 
the  first  place,  a  new  and  strange  instrument  of  observation, 
the  microscope,  must  be  used.  At  first  it  would  be  a  novelty 
and  hence  interesting,  but  the  interest  would  be  transient  and 
not  really  connected  with  the  subject  of  study.  In  the  next 
place,  the  child  would  be  set  to  studying  something  entirely 
out  of  relation  to  his  former  experience,  so  that  apperception 
could  have  but  a  feeble  chance  of  establishing  important 
relations  between  the  undifferentiated  forms  under  the 
microscope  and  the  body  of  knowledge  already  acquired 
by  the  child.  To  the  veteran  microscopist  barely  perceptible 
spots  on  the  slide  might  induce  the  greatest  mental  excite- 
ment, because  of  the  significance  they  are  seen  to  have  in 
verifying  a  theory  or  in  opening  up  an  unknown  field,  say  in 
medical  science.  To  the  child  who  does  not  possess  even  the 
rudiments  of  scientific  interest  such  spots  would  have  little 
more  significance  or  interest  than  so  many  fly  specks.  All 
such  attempts  fail  of  necessity,  because  they  ignore  the  laws 
of  apperception ;  they  take  no  account  of  the  interpreting 
knowledge  of  the  pupil,  or  of  his  natural  or  acquired  interests. 

It  is  in  mathematics,  perhaps,  that  the  logical  order  of  the 
developed  subject  comes  nearest  to  being  the  pedagogical 
order  for  the  learner.  It  must,  finally,  sufifice  to  say  that  the 
pedagogical  order  of  the  various  parts  of  a  subject  of  study 
should  be  determined,  primarily,  in  view  of  the  pupil's  apper- 
ceiving  capacity,  his  knowledge,  and  natural  interests,  and  only 
secondarily  by  the  logical  order  of  the  developed  science.  It 
is  in  this  respect,  practically,  that  President  Eliot  impeaches 
the  present  curriculum.  He  charges  the  grammar  school 
with  taking  far  more  steps  in  mathematics  than  a  pedagogical 
order  of  development  of  the  subject  demands,  thus  wasting 
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time,  and  boring  the  pupils  to  death  with  tedious  superflu- 
ities, which,  though  perhaps  having  a  place  in  the  logical 
order,  have  yet  none  in  the  pedagogical  one. 

PURPOSES   OF   CORRELATION 

But  even  when  the  validity  of  the  psychological  principle  of 
sequence  is  admitted,  we  are  still  far  enough  from  any  effect- 
ive correlation  of  studies,  since  each  study  may  be  allowed 
to  pursue  its  own  path  quite  independent  of  the  others. 
Geography,  for  instance,  may  be  taught  in  complete  isolation 
from  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  botany,  zoology, 
and  commerce  on  the  other,  though  it  has  in  reality  intimate 
relations  with  all  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  a  correlation  of 
the  branches  named  would  seek  to  bring  really  related  parts 
into  such  juxtaposition  in  the  curriculum  that  the  more 
obvious  relations  might  be  brought  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  child. 

The  method  and  extent  of  our  correlation  will  evidently 
depend  upon  the  ultimate  purposes  we  have  in  attempting  it 
at  all.  Perhaps  our  leading  purpose  is  merely  the  practical 
one  of  saving  time  by  preventing  unnecessary  duplication,  and 
by  eliminating  non-essentials.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  worthy 
motive  for  co-ordination.  It  may  be  that  we  seek  to  stimulate 
the  child's  interests  and  efforts  through  the  added  intellectual 
pleasure  that  comes  from  discovering  the  causal  or  curious 
relationships  between  phenomena  apparently  independent. 
Thus  to  discover  the  causal  relations  that  exist  between  phys- 
ical configuration  of  the  land  and  animal  life  or  historical 
events,  lends  a  new  delight  to  study.  Our  design  may  per- 
haps extend  to  the  further  effort  systematically  to  develop 
the  apprehending  power  of  the  mind  by  building  up  in  every 
widening  outlook  an  apperceiving  power,  bringing  to  con- 
sciousness the  chief  relations  that  exist  in  reality.  Under- 
standing and  thinking  might  be  defined  as  the  apprehension 
of  relations,  so  that  if  a  proper  correlation  of  studies  will 
bring  to  view  many  important  relations  that  would  otherwise 
remain  hidden,  it  is  only  rational  to  suppose  that  the  appre- 
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bending  power  of  the  pupil  will  be  greatly  augmented  by 
siiitaljle  correlation.  We  may  finally,  like  Ziller,  seek  to  direct 
and  develop  the  whole  moral  disposition  of  the  child,  mak- 
ing this  aim  our  sole  guide  for  the  unification  of  the  studies. 

GERMAN   EFFORTS — THEIR   DEFECT 

Ziller  and  his  disciples  in  Germany  have  attempted  a 
systematic  co-ordination  of  the  whole  curriculum,  on  the  idea 
that  the  development  of  character  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
school,  and  on  the  psychologico-historical  principle  that  every 
child  in  his  mental  development  passes  through  the  same 
evolutionary  stages  that  the  race  has  manifested  in  its  upward 
movement.  According  to  this  idea  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction  best  fitted  for  a  child  at  any  given  period  of  his 
life  must  be  chosen  from  the  classic  writings  left  by  the 
people  of  the  historical  epoch  most  exactly  corresponding  to 
his  present  stage  of  development.  This  can,  perhaps,  be 
made  to  work  in  the  case  of  those  departments  of  learning  in 
which  any  records  have  been  left,  namely  in  literature,  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  in  language  and  fine  arts,  but  it  can 
evidently  have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  natural  sciences, 
which  have  been  developed  in  recent  times.  Ziller's  device  to 
avoid  this  diflficulty  is  to  make  the  humanistic  group,  compris- 
ing history,  literature,  and  language,  the  leading  studies,  and 
then  to  associate  the  others  with  them  as  well  as  may  be. 
Thus,  for  example,  while  the  first  grade  pupils  are  learning 
the  twelve  Grimm's  Mdrchcn,  or  fairy  stories,  proposed  by 
Ziller,  they  at  the  same  time  study  the  animals  and  natural 
phenomena  mentioned  therein.  In  connection  with  the  Star- 
Dollar  story,  object  lessons  on  the  following  subjects  are 
given :  The  schoolroom,  the  bed,  clothing,  food,  the  garden, 
the  field,  the  wood,  the  heavens,  directions,  and  the  school- 
house.  In  the  second  grade,  where  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  furnishes  the  literary  basis  of  the  curriculum,  we  find 
such  topics  as  the  following  treated  :  The  Horsel,  the  Werra, 
the  Weser,  and  the  sea;  pond,  canoe,  boat ;  house  structure 
and  outbuildings;  money;    divisions  of  time;  fire  and   light; 
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the  cabinetmaker;  the  neighboring  landscape;  forest  trees; 
meadow  and  meadow  flowers;  forest  birds;  the  basketmaker, 
and  so  on,  each  topic  being  connected  with  some  incident  in 
the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  when  the  science  work  begins  in  earnest,  there  is  a 
practical  abandonment  of  the  attempt  at  a  close  correlation  of 
humanitarian  and  nature  studies,  though  the  semblance  is  still 
preserved.  It  seems  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the 
attempt  to  connect  every  natural  phenomenon  with  some 
humanitarian  subject  having  ethical  content  is  foredoomed  to 
failure,  or  can  at  best  but  yield  a  poor  semblance  of  moral 
training.  The  solution  of  this  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
to-day  must  surely  be  wrought  out  on  somewhat  broader 
lines.  Ziller's  plan  is  not  co-ordination  of  studies,  but  subor- 
dination of  all  other  studies  to  those  having  a  distinct  ethical 
content.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  taught  in  the  second  grade  ostensibly 
as  the  center  of  the  ethical  group,  whereas  it  is  not  essentially 
ethical,  but  economical.  It  develops  in  reality  the  industrial 
instincts  of  the  child,  while  the  ethical  element  is  dragged  in 
or  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  in  order  to  fit  an  artificial 
scheme  of  co-ordination.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  effort  to 
attach  a  moral  to  those  things  not  inherently  moral  in  their 
nature  is  harmful  rather  than  beneficial,  and  that  character  is 
not  promoted  by  perpetual  tinkering  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  hope  to  secure  a 
philosophical  unity  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Such  a  thing  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  impossible.  What 
we  may  hope  to  do  is  to  arrange  the  programme  economically 
both  as  to  time  and  effort  demanded.  We  may  greatly 
enhance  interest  and  apprehending  power  by  bringing  con- 
stantly into  the  child's  consciousness  the  minor  unities  and 
relations  that  lie  close  at  hand,  and  for  whose  grasp  he  is 
entirely  capable;  and  we  may  indeed  favorably  affect  the 
pupil's  whole  volitional  life  by  revealing  more  clearly  the 
intimate  connections  that  should  exist  between  knowledge 
and  action. 
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PROPOSED    PLAN   OF   CORRELATION 

Instead  of  proposing,  then,  as  Ziller  does,  one  central  core 
of  instruction,  namely  literature,  history,  and  religion,  to 
which  all  other  branches  shall  be  subordinated,  clinging  to  it 
like  iron  filings  to  a  magnet,  I  propose  three  co-ordinate 
cores,  or  centers,  of  unification,  and  one  universal  correlating 
study  binding  them  together. 

The  first  core  is  the  humanistic  group  of  studies  having  a 
distinct  ethical  content  in  literature  and  history,  and  a  his- 
torical development  arising  from  human  progress  through 
different  stages  of  civilization. 

The  second  core  is  the  group  of  nature  studies  having  no 
specific  ethical  content  and  no  long  progression  from  primitive 
to  higher  and  higher  truths,  since  these  studies  are  the  results 
of  but  one  stage  in  civilization,  and  since  all  progress  in 
science  has  been  rather  a  succession  of  leaps  from  error  into 
truth  than  a  gradual  development  of  truth.  Alchemy  pre- 
ceded chemistry;  astrology,  astronomy;  and  the  Ptolemaic 
mistake,  the  Copernican  accuracy. 

The  third  core  represents  the  two  factors  man  and  nature 
in  interaction,  and  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  accepted  term, 
be  called  the  economic  core.  On  the  one  side  it  shows  the 
modifications  needful  in  nature  to  fit  it  for  the  uses  of  man, 
and  on  the  other  it  trains  man  directly  to  enable  him  more 
fully  to  utilize  nature. 

The  universal  study  that  is  to  bind  these  three  cores 
together  into  a  co-ordinate  whole  is  geography.  It  is  at  once 
a  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  science,  a  consideration  of  the 
seat  and  conditions  of  man's  ethical  and  political  progress, 
and  a  practical  exemplification  of  how  man  realizes  his  power 
in  economic  functions  and  development. 

THE    HUMANISTIC   CORE 

However  much  our  ultimate  theories  of  education  may  differ, 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  in  elementary  education 
our  best  thinkers  unite  in  the  opinion  that  concrete,  interest- 
ing matter  is  far  preferable  to  the  dry  bones  of  purely  formal 
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and  mechanical  instruction.  In  place  of  the  old  motto  of 
discipline  and  knowledge  we  have  really  adopted  in  practice 
the  new  one,  viz.,  discipline  through  knowledge.  Further- 
more, the  present  almost  universal  interest  in  ethical  training 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  our  former  standpoint  of  mere 
intellectuality  in  school  education  is  being  gradually  shifted 
to  one  that  takes  far  more  cognizance  of  the  need  of  develop-^ 
ing  moral  character.  From  these  facts  I  am  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  proposition  to  make  literature  and  history 
one  core  of  unification,  with  which  more  formal  studies  may 
be  associated,  will  be  received  as  seasonable  and  practicable. 

In  the  studies  of  this  core,  and  with  proper  limitations, 
Ziller*s  principle  of  following  in  the  main  the  chief  epochs  of 
civilization  is  a  workable  one.  Literature  should  begin  with 
the  fable,  which  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  which  presents  the 
economic  or  utilitarian  standpoint  of  action.  The  fables  rep- 
resent virtuous  action  as  paying  larger  dividend  of  pleasure 
and  advantage  than  vice  or  wrongdoing.  These  should  be 
accompanied  by  folklore  and  fairy  tales,  which  have  taken 
their  origin  in  the  primitive  stages  of  society,  and  which 
introduce  moral  ideas  as  ends  of  action.  From  here  on  the 
literature  should  show,  in  gradually  broadening  relations,  the 
chief  situations  in  which  the  individual  may  stand  to  organ- 
ized society.  Alongside  of  this  ideal  presentation  of  human 
action  and  its  results  should  stand  the  historical,  and  by 
following  a  like  principle  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty 
about  unification.  Early  history  will  begin  with  mythology, 
which  will  easily  blend  with  the  early  literature,  and  will 
proceed  to  biography,  which  will  assume  largely  the  literary 
coloring  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  This  will  gradually  merge 
into  history  proper  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

Human  deeds  both  actual  and  ideal  are  the  expression  of 
ethical  forces,  but  language  is  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  transmission.  Language  study  becomes,  therefore^ 
merely  the  formal  aspect  of  literary  and  historical  study.  In 
the  elementary  grades  it  is  the  mother  tongue  that  we  must 
deal  with,  so  that  a  sufficiently  close  co-ordination  with  these 
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studies  may  easily  be  brought  about.  Language  lessons  and 
reading  grow  naturally  out  of  these  subjects,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  equally  close  correlation  with  nature  studies. 

In  my  view,  therefore,  the  literary  and  historical  treatment 
of  the  deeds  of  men,  together  with  the  literary  aspects  of 
nature,  such  as  are  represented  in  John  Burroughs's  admirable 
books,  forms  naturally  the  core  for  all  direct  efforts  at  ethical 
training  so  far  as  such  training  may  be  [^resumed  to  be  based 
upon  the  curriculum,  at  the  same  time  forming  a  core  about 
which  the  more  formal  language  work  may  be  associated. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC   CORE 

In  the  case  of  nature  studies,  the  leading  purpose  and  unify- 
ing principle  must  be  presumed  to  be  scientific  rather  than 
ethical  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  That  it  may  be 
■clearly  understood  in  what  sense  science  is  or  is  not  ethical,  we 
should  clearly  distinguish  between  an  ethical  instrument  and 
an  ethical  content.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give  a  boy  a  train- 
ing in  science  that  shall  be  ethical  in  a  high  degree,  since  he 
may  be  taught  to  be  careful,  diligent,  painstaking,  and  truth- 
ful in  all  his  mental  operations.  Blacking  boots  or  sawing 
■wood  might  also  yield  the  same  ethical  lessons,  yet  we  should 
not  ascribe  ethical  content  to  the  blacking,  the  brush,  the 
wood  pile,  or  the  saw.  It  is  the  boy's  action  that  has  the 
ethical  quality,  and  in  this  case  the  things  used  are  only  the 
instruments  of  an  ethical  deed.  In  the  same  way  science 
studies  have  a  high  value  as  instruments  in  the  training  of 
•character,  but  since  their  content  is  scientific,  material  fact, 
having  no  quality  of  good  or  bad  will,  they  certainly  are  ethic- 
ally  quite  indifferent.  Whereas,  then,  the  content  of  literature 
and  history  is  ethical,  since  these  exhibit  the  good  or  bad 
will  of  men,  the  content  of  nature  studies  is  in  the  last  analy- 
sis non-ethical  or  scientific,  since  it  pertains  solely  to  the  facts 
and  laws  of  nature. 

For  reasons  already  given  it  is  clear  that  the  historical 
principle  has  little  or  no  applicability  to  this  group  of  sub- 
jects.     We   must  therefore  find  other  and  more  practicable 
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bases  for  unification.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  scientists; 
themselves  are  a  unit  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  proper 
selection,  sequence,  and  correlation  of  topics  in  nature  studies  j, 
indeed,  not  very  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject. 
Twenty  years  ago  teachers  were  declaring  that  science  has 
small  value  for  education  or  discipline  in  any  field.  Its 
knowledge  value  was  conceded,  but  since  nearly  all  sought  to 
teach  it  in  accordance  with  the  methods  common  in  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  philosophy,  its  own  peculiar  excel- 
lence as  an  instrument  in  education  did  not  appear.  In  the 
higher  education  all  this  has  been  changed,  so  that  science  is 
now  valued  by  liberal-minded  men  as  much  for  its  educational 
discipline  as  for  its  useful  information.  Science  has  become  a 
clear  exemplification  of  the  principle  of  discipline  through 
knowledge.  The  most,  perhaps,  that  we  can  claim  regarding 
nature  studies  in  elementary  grades  is  that  men  are  now 
ready  to  grant  the  priority  of  psychological  grounds  in 
sequence  of  parts  and  co-ordination  of  branches.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  to  a  tandem  arrangement  of  subjects  and  a 
logical  sequence  of  parts.  This  position  has  been,  or  is 
destined  to  be,  abandoned.  Mr.  Jackman  in  his  most  sug- 
gestive little  volume  on  Nature  Studies  fully  accepts  the 
psychological  needs,  and  the  opportunities  of  season  and 
situation  as  a  guide  to  selection  and  arrangements.  In  the 
month  of  September  he  offers  topics  from  zoology,  botany^ 
physics,  chemistry,  meteorology,  geography,  and  geology,, 
though  not  requiring  a  consideration  of  all  of  them.  He  says, 
"Nor  is  it  so  important,  as  many  teachers  suppose,  to  use  the 
material  afforded  by  any  particular  subject  in  a  fixed  order. 
In  zoology,  for  example,  it  matters  not  the  least  whether  the 
child  begins  with  a  vertebrate  or  an  invertebrate,  provided  in 
that  particular  thing  there  is  something  which  he  wishes  to 
study.  In  botany  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  fungus  or  a 
flower  that  opens  up  this  great  kindgom  of  life  to  him.  The 
mistake  made  on  this  point  by  teachers  is  a  fundamental  one,, 
and  it  lies  in  supposing  that  those  objects  which  are  physic- 
ally near  to  the  child  are  the  only  ones  which  have  a  psychic 
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nearness  to  him.  A  bright  butterfly,  or  even  an  oyster,  is 
much  nearer,  psychologically,  to  the  child  than  a  house."  "In 
disposing  of  this  difficult  question  of  arranging  a  course  of 
study,  and  selecting  suitable  material,"  he  continues,  "the 
teacher  must  take  his  cue  from  nature  and  from  his  own 
immediate  surroundings.  The  work  should  therefore  be 
planned  to  suit  the  changing  and  recurring  seasons." 

The  practical  elaboration  of  the  selection,  sequence,  and 
correlation  of  topics  in  the  nature  studies  must  be  intrusted 
to  the  thoughtful  leaders  in  this  field.  Illinois  science  teach- 
■ers,  led  by  Professor  S.  A.  Forbes  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  have  been  working  at  the  problem  for  some  three 
years. 

Just  as  language  constitutes  the  formal  aspect  of  humanis- 
tic studies  on  the  one  hand,  so  mathematics  is  the  formal 
aspect  of  nature  study  in  its  quantitative  relations  on  the 
other.  Our  elementary  work  has  heretofore  been  practically 
divorced  from  any  considerable  concrete  matter,  and  taught 
chiefly  as  an  abstraction.  Now  while  nothing  can  make 
mathematics  easier  than  it  is  by  nature,  much  can  make  it 
easier  and  more  interesting  than  it  has  been  in  practice.  Pro- 
fessor Jackman  points  out  that  about  the  only  concrete 
matter  we  have  used  has  been  the  idea  of  value.  That  there 
is  a  much  wider  range  of  concrete  data  that  may  be  used, 
connecting  number  with  many  aspects  of  nature,  he  shows 
theoretically  in  his  recent  article  in  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,'  and  more  fully  and  practically  in  the  last  report  of 
Superintendent  Bright  of  Cook  County.,  111.,  which  contains 
the  most  thoroughgoing  attempt  at  correlation  of  studies  that 
I  have  seen  in  English. 

THE   ECONOMIC   CORE 

The  third  core  of  instruction,  which  I  have  called  the 
economic,  has  been  but  partially  recognized  in  our  course  of 
study.  Since  it  deals  with  a  double-sided  relation,  that  of 
nature  to  man  and  that  of  man  to  nature,  there  are  two  sides 
to  a  curriculum  logically  correct  in  this  respect.  One  is  the 
'  Educational  Review,  V:  35. 
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direct  physical  training  of  the  child  for  mastering  and  utiliz- 
ing the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  other  is  the  more  contem- 
plative study  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  nature,  such  as 
are  seen  in  industries,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  like,  for 
the  uses  of  man.  The  first  of  these  two  sides  is  the  very 
important  practical  education*  now  known  as  manual  or  indus- 
trial training,  and  the  second  is  the  imaginative  view  brought 
to  light  through  literature,  re-enforced  by  the  commercial, 
social,  and  political  aspects  of  geography. 

Not  being  a  specialist  in  manual  or  industrial  training,  I 
cannot  speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  best  principle  of 
sequence,  but  imagine  it  will  depend  mostly  upon  psycholog- 
ical and  other  practical  grounds.  It  is  evident  that  no 
sequence,  however  philosophical  in  itself,  can  be  adopted  that 
plainly  transcends  the  capacity  ofithe  schools  with  respect  to 
teachers,  materials,  or  appliances.  In  the  model  department 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  school,  cardboard  Sloyd  occupies 
the  first  four  grades,  and  wood  Sloyd  the  remaining  four,  there 
being  a  continuous  line  of  application  of  this  work  in  making 
physical  apparatus  for  use  in  the  school  throughout  the 
period.  Whenever  practicable,  knitting,  sewing,  and  cooking 
may  be  taught  to  the  girls. 

I  think  we  have  not  seriously  attempted  to  select  a  body  of 
literature  that  should  stimulate  the  mind  to  an  interest  in  this 
correlation  between  man  and  nature,  yet  may  we  not  do  so? 
The  main  parts  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  already  referred  to,  have 
for  their  chief  content  the  industrial  or  economic  problem. 
Robinsons  constant  thought  is  how  he  shall  preserve  his  life 
and  add  to  his  comfort  by  mastering  nature  with  the  slender 
means  at  his  command.  As  before  indicated,  the  followers  of 
Ziller  are  making  great  use  of  this  narrative,  but  they  dimin- 
ish sympathy  with  their  movement  by  insisting  that  the  book 
i-s  ethical  in  its  chief  function  rather  than  economical,  as  it 
really  is.  The  surest  evidence  of  this  fact  is  that  most 
ohildren  are  at  once  stimulated  by  their  reading  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  dig  caves,  and  construct  boats,  pottery,  and  the  like, 
the  ethical  element  remaining  in  the  background  unless  forced 
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upon  their  notice.  Children  are  quite  capable  of  profiting  by 
the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  at  the  age  of  seven  if  it  is  nar- 
rated to  them,  but  they  cannot  read  it  before  the  third  01 
fourth  grade.  More  advanced  imaginative  literature  may  be 
found  in  Jules  Verne's  books,  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
More's  Utopia,  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  Lawrciice  s 
Adve7itures  Among-  the  Glass  Blozvers,  Rutlcdge's  Every  Boys 
Book,  and  possibly  for  the  highest  class  Bellamy's  Looking 
Backward.  Some  of  this  literature  may  be  incorporated  with 
the  regular  reading  work  of  the  appropriate  grades,  but  most 
of  it  should  be  placed  in  the  school  library. 

Just  as  language  is  the  formal  side  of  the  ethical  core,  and 
mathematics  of  the  scientific,  so  mechanical  drawing  is  the 
formal  side  of  the  economic  core,  and  may  be  closely  co-ordi- 
nated with  it. 

We  have  now  three  parallel-lying  and  somewhat  independ- 
ent cores  of  unification  about  which  closely  related  subjects 
are  grouped.  The  chief  idea  of  the  first,  taken  in  a  broad 
sense,  is  ethical,  representing  the  deeds  of  man  as  a  free 
being,  the  principle  of  sequence  being  the  historical ;  the 
spirit  of  the  second  group  is  scientific,  not  ethical,  and  it  rep- 
resents nature  in  its  independent  aspects,  the  principles  of 
sequence  and  correlation  being  determined  chiefly  by 
psychological  grounds  and  outward  circumstances,  and  only 
secondarily  by  the  logical  order  of  developed  sciences;  the 
third  core  of  unification  represents  man  and  nature  in  inter- 
action, and  lays  the  chief  emphasis  upon  preparing  the  child 
through  industrial  training  the  better  to  master  and  direct  the 
forces  of  nature,  providing  at  the  same  time  a  literary  or 
imaginative  contemplation  of  the  economic  field,  and  also  a 
study  of  actual  conditions  in  commercial  geography. 

Before  considering  geography  as  the  universal  study  cor- 
relating all  three  branches  in  a  very  wonderful  way,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  some  minor  phases  of  correlation  that  cannot 
ultimately  escape  our  notice.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
point  out  the  fact  that  nature  has  its  literary  side,  and  may 
serve  at  once  as  a  basis  for  a  part  of  the  reading  and  also  of 
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the  language  work,  while  drawing,  as  an  zesthetic  discipHne, 
has  manifold  relations  to  nature  and  to  the  historical  and 
literary  phases  of  the  curriculum.  It  thus  becomes  in  a  way 
a  formal  band  joining  the  cores  together.  Music  as  another 
^Esthetic  branch  is,  so  far  as  language  content  is  concerned, 
closely  associated  with  literature. 

GEOGRAPHY  THE  UNIVERSAL  STUDY  AND  BOND  OF  UNITY 

Heretofore  geography  seems  to  have  been  taught  mostly 
from  the  political  standpoint ;  that  is,  it  has  been  used  to  show 
the  present  resultant  of  all  the  historical  forces ;  but  our  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  geography  is  at  once  broadened  when 
we  look  to  it  for  a  partial  answer  as  to  how  the  facts  of  politi- 
cal geography  have  come  to  be  as  they  are.  In  other  words, 
while  we  study  the  processes  of  history  we  look  to  physical 
geography  to  show  us  the  conditions  and  determining  natural 
forces  that  have  brought  results  to  pass.  This  aspect  of 
geographical  science  is  forced  upon  us  in  a  measure  when  we 
consider  such  events  as  Napoleon's  disastrous  Moscow  cam- 
paign, but  history  as  often  taught  is  as  unconnected  with  the 
earth  as  if  all  its  events  took  place  in  the  upper  air.  Since 
history  must  not  only  have  a  place  in  which  to  unfold,  but 
the  unfolding  itself  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  physical 
features  of  the  country — its  mountains,  rivers,  seacoasts, 
forests,  and  climate,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
geography,  as  the  physical  basis  of  history,  is  now  becoming 
an  important  study  in  the  curriculum.  The  elementary 
aspects  of  this  relation  should  appear  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  geography  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Geography  has  also  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
biological  sciences,  since  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  elevation, 
and  contour,  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the  flora 
of  a  country.  At  the  same  time  they  determine  the  food 
supply  of  animals,  thus  forming  the  main  condition  for  their 
multiplication,  distribution,  and  migration.  In  other  words, 
whereas  science  studies  plants  and  animals  as  individual 
things,  we  find  in  geography  the  chief  external  conditions  of 
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this  existence  in  its  manifold  variations.  To  no  small  extent, 
furthermore,  do  we  find  in  geography  a  physical  support  for 
other  phases  of  science  study. 

Finally,  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of 
geography  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  schools, 
viz.,  commercial  geography.  This  shows  in  a  remarkable 
way  the  interaction  of  the  two  factors,  man  and  nature,  and 
forms  an  important  function  in  the  economic  education  of 
the  child.  The  foundations  for  this  study  are  easily  and 
fairly  laid  in  the  early  home  geography.  While  the  child  is 
out  of  doors  gathering  the  elements  of  his  geographical  con- 
cepts, he  may  at  the  same  time  study  the  forms  of  industry  at 
his  doors,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  the  industry  of  the  farm. 
A  line  of  questions  as  to  what  is  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  what  becomes  of  the  product,  what  is  received  in 
return  for  it,  will  open  up  a  new  world  to  the  child.  Then 
when  he  comes  to  study  the  productions  of  other  lands  and 
the  geographical  conditions  that  make  them  possible,  follow- 
ing this  up  by  an  investigation  of  the  means  whereby  the 
production  of  one  land  may  be  exchanged  for  those  of 
another,  he  not  only  gets  an  enlarged  conception  of  his  own 
place  and  function  in  the  world,  but  he  learns  practically  the 
great  ethical  lesson  that  every  part  of  the  world,  and  every 
man  in  every  part,  is  trying  to  serve  self  through  service  to 
others. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  I  think  it  may  fairly  be 

claimed  that  geography  is  the  universal  study,  and  that  when 

liberally   taught   it   forms  the  band    that    binds  the    ethical, 

the  scientific,  and  the  economic  cores  of  instruction  into   a 

living  whole. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 


V 

THE  PEDAGOGICAL  VALUE  OF  NUMBER 
FORMS— A  STUDY 

Several  years  ago  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
Francis  Galton  on  the  subject  of  number  forms  were  pub- 
lished, and  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Galton  estimated 
that  about  five  per  cent,  of  grown  persons  had  the  abiding 
mental  peculiarity  of  seeing  the  numerals  from  i  upward  in 
some  fixed  form,  which  appeared  instantly  in  the  mind  when- 
ever it  was  needed.  In  response  to  his  requests  many 
diagrams  were  sent  to  him  representing  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  numbers  appeared  to  different  individuals.  Some 
were  curved,  some  straight,  some  clear,  and  some  shadowy, 
some  in  bright  colors,  others  in  dull  gray  or  black.  Most  of 
those  who  had  this  power  reported  that  the  numbers  appeared 
to  them  on  a  plane  surface,  but  some  described  number  forms 
which  had  three  dimensions,  and  could  only  be  represented 
by  complicated  arrangements  of  wire.  Mr.  Galton  stated 
that  his  inquiries  and  reports  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  who  had 
individual  number  forms,  and  were  gratified  to  find  that  others 
had  the  same  mental  peculiarity. 

Psychological  research  was  not  so  common  then  as  now, 
and  Mr.  Galton  remarked  that  persons  of  ordinary  culture 
who  did  not  possess  number  forms  were  apt  to  be  very 
indifferent  or  contemptuous  toward  the  subject.  This  made 
his  investigations  easier,  as  no  time  was  lost  peering  into  minds 
that  yielded  nothing.  Those  who  had  number  forms  found 
them  indispensable  to  their  mathematical  calculations,  and  so 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  by  use  were  these  forms  that  their 
possessors  were  generally  able  to  give  a  clear  report  of  them. 

These  investigations  were  of  great  interest  to  me,  for  ever 
since  my  remembrance  began   I  have  had  in  my  mind  the 
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following  definite  and  unvarying  arrangement  of  the  numbers 
from  I  to  100. 


19 


li 
17 


16 
15 
H 

12 

II  100 

10  29  39  49  59  69  79  89  99 

9  28  38  48  58  68  78  88  98 

8  2^  37  47  57  67  77  87  97 

7  26  36  46  56  66  76  86  96 

6  25  35  45  55  65  75  85  95 

5  24  34  44  54  64  74  84  94 

4  23  33  43  53  63  73  83  93 

3  22  32  42  52  62  72  82  92 

2  21  31  41  51  61  71  81  91 

I  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 

I  cannot  tell  when  this  form  first  appeared  in  my  mind,  nor 
why  it  took  its  particular  shape.  I  remember  reciting  the 
multiplication  table  by  traveling  mentally  over  this  form.  In 
reciting  the  table  of  6's,  for  instance,  the  numbers  6,  12,  18, 
etc,,  would  stand  out  distinctly  from  the  others  as  I  came  to 
them.  In  adding,  as  13  to  45,  the  number  form  appears  with 
the  45  as  a  bold,  central  figure,  and  the  mind  instantly  darts 
from  the  45  toward  the  right  and  a  little  above  where  the  58 
is  standing.  When  necessary  the  mind  makes  two  motions, 
as  in  adding  27  to  45,  one  straight  across  to  65,  and  then 
downward  to  the  right  where  the  72  stands.  Subtraction  is 
performed  by  reversing  the  motions. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  this  process  that  it  is  long 
and  tedious.  But  it  is  only  tedious  in  the  description.  The 
process  is  instantaneous;  the  form  flashes  into  the  mind  like 
a  very  familiar  picture.      It  seems  evident   that   the  ideas  of 
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direction  and  distance  that  belong  to  a  number  form  must  be 
of  assistance  in  perceiving  the  relations  of  numbers,  just  as  the 
ideas  of  direction  and  distance  connected  with  the  diagrams 
used  in  geometry  are  an  assistance  in  perceiving  space 
relations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  form  given  above  is 
irregular  up  to  20.  This  irregularity  is  a  positive  disadvan- 
tage. For  example,  it  has  always  required  more  mental  effort 
to  add  7  to  8  or  18  than  to  add  it  to  68,  for  the  former  had  to 
be  reckoned  or  remembered,  while  the  latter  appeared  at  once 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  number  form,  just  as  a  certain  figure 
appears  on  the  typewriter  when  we  look  in  the  right  direction 
for  it. 

Investigations  among  the  few  people  whom  I  have  met 
who  had  number  forms,  and  hence  were  responsive  to  ques- 
tions about  them,  show  that  the  forms,  however  complicated 
and  irregular  they  may  be,  are  always  a  great  assistance  in 
arithmetical  calculations. 

Being  asked  if  they  can  work  more  quickly  and  accurately 
with  than  without  their  number  forms,  they  invariably  reply, 
in  substance:  "I  don't  know.  I  have  no  idea  how  I  should 
work  without  them,  for  I  always  use  them."  One  lady  whose 
number  form  was  very  extensive,  told  me  that  she  could  think 
of  millions  as  easily  as  of  tens.  When  she  drew  a  part  of  the 
form  the  reason  was  plain.  Each  one  of  the  numbers  to  1000 
had  a  set  of  ten  numbers  branching  off  from  it,  and  the 
branching  sets  were  branched  again.  It  all  looked  very 
complicated  and  cumbersome,  but  she  assured  me  that  it 
made  her  concept  of  a  million  very  clear. 

Being  a  teacher,  and  hence  inclined  to  look  at  new  subjects 
for  their  teaching  value,  it  occurred  to  me  on  reading  Mr. 
Galton's  writings  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  presenting 
a  regular  scheme  of  numbers  to  little  children,  to  give  to  them, 
or  at  least  to  many  of  them,  a  number  form  which  should 
facilitate  their  arithmetical  operations  all  through  life.  I  was 
encouraged  in  this  idea  by  observations  made  upon  my  own 
mind  and  those  of  others.     Many  persons  had  told  me  that 
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they  always  saw  the  alphabet  in  a  vertical  line  from  A  down- 
ward to  Zyjust  as  it  was  printed  in  the  spelling  book  which  they 
used  in  childhood.  I  always  see  the  alphabet  in  the  following 
order: 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
S     T    U    V    W   X    Y    Z, 

just  as  it  was  written  on  the  blackboard  of  a  certain  primary 
school  which  I  attended. 

Every  psychologist  recognizes  the  value  of  local  memory  in 
learning  tables  or  lists.  No  skillful  teacher  would  have  his 
pupils  recite  the  declension  of  Latin  nouns  in  varying  order^ 
beginning  one  day  with  the  genitive  and  another  day  with 
the  ablative.  He  knows  that  the  unvarying  order  from 
nominative  to  ablative  which  is  in  general  use  helps  ta 
keep  the  form  in  the  memory,  and  that  the  concept  of  the 
paradigm  is  freshened  by  every  repetition  which  the  pupil 
happens  to  hear  or  see.  The  systems  of  outlining  and  dia- 
graming, which  at  one  time  were  supposed  to  be  about  to 
place  all  ascertained  knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  even 
weaklings,  derive  much  of  their  value  from  this  well-known 
principle  of  local  memory.  The  methods  of  memorizing, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  "memory  systems'" 
that  are  advertised  with  a  view  to  catching  the  half  eagles  of 
the  unwary,  are  said  also  to  depend  upon  this  principle  of 
local  memory  applied  to  mental  picturing,  and  their  worth- 
lessness  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  place  in  juxta- 
position representations  of  ideas  which  are  in  no  way  related. 
But  the  numerals  follow  one  another  in  regular  succession, 
so  that  it  was  judged  that  an  attempt  to  give  them  a  "local 
habitation"  as  well  as  name,  would  violate  no  law  of  the 
mind.  It  was  reasoned  also  that  numbers  arranged  and 
spaced  in  any  convenient  fashion  would  be  more  easily 
grasped  and  worked  with  than  when  unclassified. 

Becoming  interested  in  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  investigations 
into  the  minds  of  children,  I  was  encouraged  by  them  to  work 
in   that   direction,  and    determined    to  make  an  attempt   to 
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arouse    number    forms.     Unfortunately   my   school,  being    a 
small  private  school,  had  very  few  little  children  in  it. 

In  considering  ways  for  giving  children  concepts  of  number 
connected  with  space  it  seemed  necessary  that  these,  in  order 
to  be  retained,  should  be  presented  to  children  when  they 
began  to  think  number,  and  continuously  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  question  a  little 
child  directly  as  to  the  existence  of  number  forms  in  its  mind. 
Children  lack  the  power  of  introspection,  and  they  have  great 
imaginative  power,  and  are  in  danger  of  unintentionally 
becoming  mental  hypocrites  by  furnishing  the  investigator 
any  mental  peculiarity  he  may  be  looking  for  as  soon  as  they 
understand  what  is  wanted.  The  better  the  child,  that  is,  the 
more  responsive  to  the  teacher's  will,  the  greater  the  risk. 
For  this  reason  the  investigator  is  likely  to  be  misled  when  he 
attempts  to  discover  the  contents  of  children's  minds  by  direct 
questioning,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  indications  which 
are  thrown  out  unexpectedly,  and  in  many  cases  at  long 
intervals. 

One  of  my  pupils  showed  great  readiness  in  dealing  with 
fractions  when  first  introduced  to  the  subject.  The  question 
"What  is  \  of  21?"  being  asked,  she  gave  the  correct  answer 
instantly,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  were  getting  ready  to 
solve  it.  "How  did  you  get  it  so  quickly?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"Why,"  said  the  girl,  "there  is  21,  and  the  other  two  3's  that 
go  on  and  look  different."  She  could  not  make  her  meaning 
clear,  and  she  was  not  urged.  At  another  time  being  asked 
for  \  of  100  she  instantly  gave  %'j\.  Being  invited  to  explain 
her  quick  method  for  the  class,  she  replied:  "  I  cut  12^  off 
from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  100,"  making  an  illustrative 
gesture  with  her  right  hand.  Her  work  in  arithmetic  was 
always  remarkably  clear  and  accurate,  but  her  explanations 
were  usually  more  interesting  to  her  teachers  than  beneficial 
to  her  schoolmates.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  visualizing 
numbers  in  some  way,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
she  had  a  permanent  number  form  or  was  merely  making  a 
fleeting  mental  picture.     She  passed  out  of  my  observation 
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for  a  few  years,  during  which  our  attempts  to  give  the  children 
of  the  school  a  basis  for  number  forms  were  carried  on.  A 
short  time  ago,  during  one  of  her  college  vacations,  I  asked 
her  directly  if  she  had  any  particular  way  of  seeing  numbers 
mentally.     She  immediately  gave  me  the  following  diagram : 

30 
29 
28 
27 
26 

25 
24 

23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
14 
13 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 

She  illustrated  her  way  of  adding  by  saying  that  in  adding 

8  to  25  her  mind  first  jumped  from  25  to  35  and  then  down 

two  spaces  to  33.     To  the  comment  that  it  seemed  wasteful 

to  make  two  motions  for  so  small  a  number  as  8,  she  answered 
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that  she  was  obliged  to  do  so  whenever  the  added  number 
was  so  large  that  she  had  to  jump  to  the  next  column.  I 
suggested  that  probably  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
number  form  Avas  inconvenient  in  not  having  the  columns  side 
by  side,  and  asked  her  to  arrange  them  so  for  a  moment,  and 
then  add.  She  said  that  it  confused  her,  and  we  laughingly 
agreed  that  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Inconvenient 
Number  Forms  would  soon  be  in  order.  Being  questioned  as 
to  what  she  meant  by  "jumping,"  she  said  that  the  numbers 
appeared  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  that  the  motion  of  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  in  a  curve,  rising  from  the  number  which  she 
started  with,  arid  pouncing  down  upon  the  right  number 
where  she  stopped.  I  knew  nothing  of  that,  as  I  pass  from  one 
number  to  another  in  my  mental  diagram,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  I  turn  from  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing  to  the 
figures  on  the  clock  face,  with  no  cognizance  of  intervening 
space  nor  of  motion  across  it. 

The  attempt  to  promote  directly  the  growth  of  number 
forms  in  the  minds  of  children  was  begun  in  my  school  six 
years  ago.  The  object  to  be  attained  being  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  young  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  primary 
children,  a  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  we  arranged 
our  plans.  Not  knowing  of  any  similar  work  we  were  obliged 
to  think  out  each  step,  and  to  change  our  plans  and  bring  in 
new  devices  as  they  seemed  to  be  needed. 

The  decimal  notation  and  the  common  habit  of  numbering 
downward  suggested  the  following  form : 


I 

II 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

1^ 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 
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All  the  little  children  who  came  into  the  school  were  given 
as  a  part  of  their  manual  work  the  copying  of  this  table  of 
numbers.  The  aim  kept  before  them  was  to  make  the  work 
neat,  regular,  and  with  beautiful  figures.  It  was  copied  on 
paper,  on  the  slate,  and  on  the  blackboard.  The  best  work 
was  left  on  the  board  until  some  other  child  succeeded  in 
making  a  prettier  table.  An  especially  good  paper  copy  was 
pasted  in  a  scrapbook  along  with  fine  penmanship,  maps,  and 
drawings,  and  the  child  was  brought  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  principal.  The  children  were  encouraged  to  decorate 
their  number  tables  in  various  ways,  but  were  not  allowed  to- 
change  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  nor  to  suppose  that 
they  could  be  changed.  If  we  gained  nothing  else  we  got 
neat  work  and  an  interest  in  it.  The  regular  work  in  number 
went  on  at  another  time  of  day,  with  no  connection  whatever 
with  this  table  of  figures.  The  objective  method  of  building 
numbers  was  used  in  the  regular  work,  and  any  reference  to 
the  number  table  was  carefully  avoided  until  the  children  had 
learned  the  numbers  up  to  lo. 

By  that  time  the  number  table  was  an  old  story,  and  though 
one  was  always  kept  in  sight  in  order  that  it  might  be  uncon- 
sciously absorbed  by  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  little  work  was 
done  with  it  except  when  a  new  pupil  came  in.  After  the 
number  lo  was  mastered  the  children  were  set  to  the  formal 
learning  of  the  multiplication  table  beginning  at  the  lo's. 
They  wrote  the  number  table,  making  the  multiples  of  10  in 
bolder  figures  as  below,  or  with  colored  crayons. 
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They  were  taught  to  count  by  lo's,  stopping  at  100,  to 
notice  and  state  facts  about  10,  and  to  recite  the  multiplica- 
tion table  of  lo's.  They  were  led  to  consider  the  10  as  a 
whole.  Four  lo's  were  as  concrete  to  them  as  four  upright 
sticks,  with  the  added  advantage  that  40,  the  sum  of  the  four 
lo's,  was  staring  at  them  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  included  space.  The  children  soon  learned  to  return  the 
stare.  They  were  drilled  in  adding,  as  10  to  4,  to  14,  to  24. 
They  pointed  out  the  results  on  the  table,  just  as  they  after- 
ward pointed  out  places  on  the  map.  They  subtracted  by 
spacing  back  to  the  left,  and  performed  easy  divisions  or 
partitions,  such  as  |-  of  60,  j  of  40.  As  soon  as  they  were 
able  they  were  exercised  without  referring  to  the  boards 
When  they  failed  they  were  told  to  "think  how  it  looked,'" 
and  if  they  still  hesitated  they  were  told  to  look  at  the  table 
on  the  board.  They  were  led  to  locate  numbers  by  such 
questions  as  "What  is  the  last  number  of  the  seventh  10?" 
"What  is  the  third  number  of  the  fifth  10?"  After  they  had 
worked  on  the  lo's  until  each  child  had  learned  the  combina- 
tions, and  had  used  all  the  desirable  colors  of  crayons,  still 
trying  to  make  "pretty  work,"  the  5's  were  taken  up. 
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The  reason  of  this  choice  is  obvious,  as  the  5's  are  simply 
divisions  of  the  lo's.  The  children  took  up  the  5's  in  the 
same  way,  counting  by  5's,  reciting  the  table,  adding  and 
subtracting  by  5,  making  simple  partitions,  answering  such 
questions,  as  "Point  out  the  seventh  5  ";  "What  is  its  middle 
number?" 
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The  tables  of  lo's  and  of  5's  are  well  adapted  to  division 
into  regular  geometrical  forms,  and  we  made  the  most  of 
them.  In  taking  the  next  step  it  was  considered  that  as  the 
9's  stood  next  to  the  lo's,  and  made  fewer  divisions  of  the 
numeral  form  than  the  smaller  numbers,  that  table  should  be 
selected.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  never 
varied  from  that  order.  Below  is  the  table  of  9*3  as  it  was 
presented : 
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One  little  fellow  exclaimed  on  first  seeing  that  table:  "How 
•easy  that  is!  It  just  runs  right  uphill."  One  advantage  of 
our  very  small  classes  (there  were  rarely  more  than  three  in 
the  little  folks'  class)  is  the  freedom  of  speech  and  action  that 
may  be  allowed.  We  heard  from  the  children  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  comments,  which  almost  compensated  us 
for  the  misfortune  of  having  so  few  children  to  work  with. 
Another  child  discovered  that  the  table  of  9's  gave  a  number 
■constantly  decreasing  by  one  in  the  unit's  place,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  and  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  that  fact 
had  been  found  out  before.  Another  expressed  contempt  for 
an  older  child  in  another  school  who  didn't  know  the  9's, 
saying:  "Anybody  who  knows  enough  to  go  upstairs  ought 
to  know  the  9's,  because  they  just  go  up  by  steps  all  the 
way."  The  idea  of  steps  is  generally  popular,  and  more  than 
one  child  has  told  her  teacher  that  she  "liked  the  short  flight 
the  best"  meaning  90  and  99.  Although  the  9's  look  so  easy, 
it  takes  some  time  to  learn  them,  and  the  children  often  have 
to    refer   to  their   number  tables.      As  besides  teaching   the 
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multiplication  table  we  have  the  secondary  aim  of  giving  the 
children  permanent  impressions  of  the  number  tables  to  be 
recalled  at  will,  or  to  come  as  true  number  forms  do — involun- 
tarily— we  allow  them  to  refer  to  the  table  very  freely,  our 
observation  leading  us  to  believe  that  a  child  will  not  even 
turn  his  head  to  get  a  form  which  he  can  get  without  turning 
it  by  looking  into  his  own  mind.  If  the  form  is  not  in  his 
mind  we  would  rather  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  give  it 
to  him  than  to  have  him  choose  the  wrong  form,  for  every 
time  that  he  entertains  a  wrong  idea  he  blurs  the  impression 
of  the  right  one  already  made. 

The  same  considerations  that  led  us  to  select  the  g's  induce 
us  to  take  the  8's  as  the  next  table: 
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The  stairs  are  steeper  now,  and  there  is  more  to  review,  and 
the  work  goes  more  slowly.  After  taking  the  8's  we  have 
tried  two  different  plans.  In  one  case  we  went  on  with  the 
7's,  6's,  4's,  3's,  and  2's.  In  the  other  we  considered  that  the 
4  was  a  convenient  part  of  8,  and  used  the  table  of  4's  directly 
after  the  8's,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  2's  immediately  after 
the  4's,  then  going  back  to  the  7's  and  taking  the  omitted 
tables.  As  we  always  keep  up  the  review  I  do  not  know  that 
either  plan  makes  any  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
children  learn  the  tables.  They  take  the  2's  and  3's  very  easily 
in  either  case,  for  they  have  become  expert  in  counting.  We 
have  usually  followed  the  second  plan,  because  by  it  we 
sooner  reached  the  small  numbers,  and  our  work  was  in 
this  way  connected  with  the  regular  work  about  the  apples 
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and  the  triangles  and  all  the  objects  pictured  in  the  primary 
arithmetic. 
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The  ii's  offer  so  pleasant  a  slope  that  they  can  be  pre- 
sented at  any  time  after  the  9's.  We  usually  gave  them  as 
a  relief  from  the  sharp  climbing  of  the  7*s  or  6's,  if  the  children 
had  not  in  the  meantime  presented  them  to  us. 

Of  course  we  never  set  a  child  to  learning  a  table  from  his 
book.  We  want  them  to  think  number,  and  we  should  feel 
very  guilty  if  we  put  children  on  such  a  mental  scamper  as  is 
involved  in  trying  to  think  number  while  repeating  "Seven  2's 
are  14,  seven  3's  are  21,"  etc. 

Limits  of  space  forbid  the  mention  of  all  the  devices  by 
which  we  have  tried  to  fix  the  forms  in  the  minds  of  the 
•children,  but  I  have  written  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  our 
attempt  to  anyone  who  may  be  impressed,  as  I  have  been, 
with  the  pedagogical  possibilities  of  number  forms. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  contended  by  many  that  children 
should  be  taught  number  only  in  the  concrete,  and  that  there 
is  much  disapproval  of  what  is  called  figure  manipulation.  It 
is  true  that  poor  work  is  done  in  arithmetic  by  allowing 
children  to  manipulate  figures,  the  signs  of  number,  before 
they  have  learned  to  think  number.  But  the  method  of 
representing  number  by  objects,  as  toothpicks  or  pebbles,  is 
only  applicable  to  small  numbers,  and  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  multiplication  table.  In  our  attempts 
to  arouse  number  forms  we  go  consciously  into  figures,  trust- 
ing to  the  growing  minds  of  the  children  to  make  the  connec- 
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tion  between  figures  and  numbers  at  the  proper  time,  just  as 
every  mind  does  that  masters  arithmetic. 

Whether  they  have  permanent  number  forms  or  not  we  can- 
not yet  tell,  but  they  certainly  had  them  while  they  were  learn- 
ing the  multiplication  table,  and  probably  they  needed  them 
more  then  than  at  any  other  time  of  life.  We  discovered  that 
we  were  robbing  the  multiplication  table  of  most  of  its  terrors. 
To  those  children  the  multiplication  tables  were  not  a  succes- 
sion of  statements  of  unrelated  and  memory-slipping  facts,  but 
a  record  of  their  own  personal  observations  on  the  relations  of 
numbers. 

A  girl  from  the  sixth  grade  once  entered  the  school  who 
was  very  deficient  in  arithmetic.  Watching  her  multiply 
wrongly  one  day,  I  leaned  over  her  shoulder  and  said,  "Seven 
•9's  are  63."  She  looked  up  quickly  into  my  face  for  possible 
sarcasm,  but  finding  none  went  on  with  her  work.  Her  seat 
was  near  my  desk,  for  I  had  placed  her  there  for  the  double 
purpose  of  studying  her  and  of  directly  influencing  her,  as  I 
had  heard  that  she  was  dull  and  disagreeable.  The  next  day 
she  quietly  asked  me  for  the  product  of  two  numbers.  She 
kept  that  up  for  several  days,  arousing  much  interest  in  the 
rest  of  the  class,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  think  that  they  had 
lost  time  and  ease  by  not  hitting  on  the  plan  which  worked 
so  well  for  the  new  scholar.  When  it  became  evident  that 
she  really  did  not  know  her  multiplication  table  I  had  her 
put  on  cards  the  tables  of  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  in  bold  figures,  like 
those  above,  with  the  suggestion  that  when  the  class  were 
working  for  speed  and  accuracy  those  tables  might  help  her. 

I  confess  that  I  gave  them  to  her  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  physicians  sometimes  prescribe — they  could  do  no 
harm  and  might  do  good. 

She  used  the  cards  constantly  at  first,  but  after  a  while  they 
disappeared.  One  day  she  came  and  thanked  me  again,  say- 
ing that  the  cards  had  been  a  great  help  to  her,  but  that  she 
did  not  need  them  any  more.  Her  work  was  then  about  like 
the  average,  and  so  continued.  This  incident  confirmed  me 
in  my  belief  that  the  only  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  trying  to 
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excite  number  forms  in  the  minds  of  children  are  those  of 
wasting  time  and  boring  the  children. 

It  has  been  wisely  said:  "A  child's  mind  is  not  a  fountain 
to  be  reached  by  boring."  Mindful  of  that  we  made  it  a  rule 
to  stop  active  work  at  the  symptoms  of  weariness,  trusting 
largely  to  the  unconscious  absorption  of  the  forms  which  were 
constantly  before  the  pupil  during  the  earliest  years  of  school 
life.  If,  as  Galton  says,  five  per  cent,  of  adults  have  con- 
structed for  themselves  a  form  more  or  less  convenient  with 
which  they  perform  arithmetical  operations,  it  would  seem  to 
be  not  a  difficult  matter  to  give  to  a  still  greater  proportion 
of  children  a  convenient  and  helpful  form  by  persistent  pres- 
entation at  the  impressionable  age  at  which  they  learn 
number.  The  opportunities  offered  during  the  learning  of 
the  multiplication  table  are  ample  for  that.  The  fact  that  so 
many  persons  have  these  forms  indicates  that  many  minds 
crave  some  such  scaffolding  for  their  concept  of  number. 

I  have  always  desired  to  make  these  experiments  in  a 
graded  school  of  ordinary  size,  where  the  results  could  be 
watched  from  year  to  year,  and  I  hope  other  students  of  the 
child  mind  will  make  and  report  experiments  in  this  direction. 

As  an  indication  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  mind  clings 
to  its  own  number  form,  I  may  say  that  with  all  my  thought 
and  work  upon  the  form  given  to  the  children  I  never  use  it 
in  my  own  calculations,  seeing  numbers  and  reckoning  with 
them  by  means  of  the  inverted  and  imperfect  number  form 
which  I  have  had  since  I  can  remember. 

Adelia  R.  Hornbrook 

Classical  School, 

EVANSVILLE,    InD. 
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VI 
EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 

The  Teaching  of  Greek 
John  Stuart  Blackie  in  "  The  Journal  of  Education"  (London) 

"When  the  literary,  social,  and  political  influences  that 
combine  to  give  a  formative  power  to  the  dialect  of  the  upper 
classes  cease  to  act,  then  the  popular  dialect  will  usurp  the 
vacated  throne,  and  partly  out  of  its  own  wealth,  partly  by 
various  adoptions  from  foreign  sources,  create  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  new  language.  This  is  exactly  the  relation  in 
which  Italian  and  Spanish  stand  to  the  classical  Latin  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

"But  with  Greek  it  is  different;  in  Greece  under  the 
Byzantine  Empire  no  new  language  could  be  formed,  and  for 
obvious  reasons;  the  eastern  or  Greek  half  of  the  Roman 
Empire  lasted  for  fully  a  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  half;  and  so  long  as  it  lasted  the  natural  dominance 
of  hereditary  Greek  in  the  educated  classes  of  the  political, 
social,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  sphere  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed. And  when,  in  the  declining  centuries  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  first  Italian  and  then  Turkish  influences  began  to 
operate  in  corrupting  the  purity  of  the  language,  the  hostility 
between  the  popular  Greek  feeling  against  the  Latin  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mahometan  despotism  on  the  other, 
was  so  great  that  any  new  formation,  such  as  that  which  has 
created  moderii  English  out  of  Teutonic  and  French  elements, 
and  Italian  out  of  provincial  corruptions,  was  impossible.  So 
much  so  that  if,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1543,  even  a  Dante  had  stood  up  to  stamp  his  genius 
on  the  most  corrupt  of  local  Hellenic  forms,  he  would  have 
failed,  in  the  face  of  the  transmitted  culture  of  centuries,  to 
create  a  new  language  for  the  general  Greek  people.  The  lin- 
guistic result  from  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  quite  plain. 
The  language  called  Modern  Greek,  and  used  in  the  Greek 
newspapers,  which  have  a  large  circulation,  is  in  no  proper 
sense  a  new  language.     As  little  can  the  Greek  of  Plato  and 
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Aristotle,  and  the  other  classics  commonly  read  by  scholars, 
with  any  propriety  be  called  a  dead  language ;  the  language  of 
Homer  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  language  of  Bikelas  and 
Tricoupis  that  the  language  of  Chaucer  does  to  the  written 
English  language  of  the  present  day;  there  is  no  break  in  the 
living  continuity  of  the  linguistic  stream,  and  the  slight  shades 
of  difference  between  the  Greek  language  as  we  know  it  in  its 
oldest  form,  and  as  it  is  now  spoken  by  every  educated  gentle- 
man in  Greece,  are  of  no  more  significance  than  the  lopping  of 
a  few  straggling  branches  from  a  stout  old  tree,  or  tearing  a 
strip  of  superfluous  lace  from  a  dress  gown. 

"This  being  my  decided  opinion  on  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  great  ignorance  and  strong  prejudice  in  high  places  are 
prevalent,  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  the  practical  conclu- 
sions to  which  such  premises  necessarily  lead.  Greek  is  a 
living  language,  and  has  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  a  lan- 
guage transmitted  through  long  centuries  to  the  action  of 
living  forces  in  the  present.  One  of  those  rights  is  that  it 
should  be  taught  as  French  or  German  is,  by  living  com- 
munion with  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  that,  of  all  absurd 
practices  belonging  to  the  stiff  conservatism  of  English 
pedagogues,  the  most  unscientific,  at  once,  and  most  unprac- 
tical, is  the  practice  of  studying  a  living  tongue  from  dead 
books  merely,  and  dead  grammar  rules,  and,  so  far  as  the  ear 
is  allowed  to  play  its  part  in  the  business,  to  pronounce  the 
most  beautiful  language  in  the  world  with  the  insular  ortho- 
epy and  the  unmusical  accentuation  of  the  English  tongue. 
Taught  in  the  legitimate  way,  by  living  converse  with  living 
Greeks,  on  the  spot,  if  possible,  where  Socrates  discoursed  and 
Paul  preached,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more  effect- 
ive Greek  may  be  learned  in  five  months  than  is  now 
acquired  in  five  years  of  painful  bookish  cram  and  barren 
grammatical  formalism." 


The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

From  an  Address  by  W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  Reported  in  the  "  Educa- 
tional Times  "  (London) 

"The  earliest  teaching  of  arithmetic  begins  slightly  before  a 
child  can  speak,  and  is  usually  carried  on  far  too  rapidly  as 
soon  as  he  obtains  the  use  of  his  tongue.  The  earliest  teach- 
ing of  solid  geometry  should  begin  as  soon  as  a  child  can  play 
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with  a  box  of  bricks;  of  plane  geometry  a  few  years  later, 
when  he  can  wield  a  pair  of  compasses.  This  teaching  is 
often  deferred  too  late.  The  earliest  teaching  of  algebra 
occurs  some  years  later  still,  when  considerable  facility  is 
acquired  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  or  at  least  pencil,  and  when  the 
child,  if  a  boy,  has  probably  come  under  masculine  influence. 

"Now  all  teaching,  as  Aristotle  points  out,  is  based  on  pre- 
vious knowledge.'  Our  teaching  of  mathematics  is  based  on 
this  early  teaching  which  we  do  not  give.  It  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  women  of  all 
classes,  that  the  early  education  of  all  children  is  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands;  the  importance  of  this  early  education 
can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

"All  mathematical  teaching  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  pedagogy;  of  these  the 
one  which  is  the  first  in  importance  is  this:  tJie  understanding 
of  the  pupil  is  to  be  employed  throughout.  This  is  a  general 
canon  of  all  teaching;  it  is  especially  needful  to  be  observed 
in  mathematics.  Progress  in  mathematics  is  peculiarly  ham- 
pered by  the  substitution  of  memory  and  imitation  for  under- 
standing. The  multiplication  table  is  often  learned  by  heart, 
parrot-like,  and  sung  as  a  song,  instead  of  being  formed  grad- 
ually by  the  child.  Definitions  and  propositions  of  Euclid  are 
learned  verbatim  in  like  manner.  Formulas  are  allowed  to  be 
used  without  being  understood.  Methods  of  doing  sums  are 
justified  solely  by  the  consideration  that  the  answer  comes 
right.  'Shut  your  eyes,  and  write  down  your  equations,'  is 
the  advice  said  to  have  been  given  by  a  coach.  All  this  is 
wrong;  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  law  of  teaching;  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  stunt  instead  of  to  develop  the  mental  powers. 
Principles,  maxims,  theorems,  formulae,  definitions,  should 
never  be  given  to  a  learner  without  his  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  them,  under  the  notion  that  they  thereby  obtain 
a  firm  place  in  his  memory.^ 

"The  amount  and  the  duration  of  the  mental  exertion 
necessary  for  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  mathematics, 
admit  of  being  graduated  to  suit  the  power  of  the  pupil, 
however  young.  To  count  the  number  of  chairs  in  a  room  is 
an  exercise  suitable  for  an  infant,  and  would  occupy  a  minute. 
A  boy  may  have  three  or  four  sums  to  do  which  will  occupy 

'  Ethics,  Book  VI.,  ch.  iii. 

*  In  opposition  to  Bain,  Education  as  a  Science,  p.  206. 
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him  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  beginnings  of  mathematics 
are  entirely  mental;  no  sitting  at  a  table,  crouched  in  an 
awkward  attitude,  is  needful  for  an  arithmetic  or  geometry- 
lesson  in  the  kindergarten. 

"The  active  exercise  of  the  mind  is  fatiguing;  therefore, 
lessons  should  be,  for  the  young,  short,  and  because  short, 
frequent.  The  pain  of  fatigue  is  soon  overbalanced  by  the 
joy  of  success;  moreover,  the  pain  diminishes  as  the  mental 
powers  increase;  nay,  even  it  is  turned  into  a  pleasure — a 
pleasure  in  the  quest  as  well  as  in  the  attainment — 'labor  ipse 
voluptas.' 

"In  no  subject  better  than  in  geometry  can  the  joy  of  the 
discoverer  be  obtained.  It  is  possible  to  propose  to  the 
veriest  beginner  problems  suited  to  his  nascent  powers,  yet 
requiring  their  exercise;  while  the  finger-work  necessary  for 
the  careful  construction  of  the  diagrams,  which  should  be 
insisted  on,  affords  a  relief  from  the  mental  effort  of  discov- 
ery. This  educating  power  of  geometry  is  lost  by  those  wiio 
set  propositions  to  be  learned  by  heart. 

"Some  of  the  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  will 
seem  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  a  child  who  has  had  a  prelim- 
inary training  in  the  actual  use  of  the  ruler  and  compasses. 
Here  a  fresh  difificulty  will  arise — a  difificulty  welcomed  by 
tlie  teacher  as  the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  nature 
of  proof;  fallacies  may  be  propounded  and  exposed,  and  so, 
early  ideas  of  logic  may  be  instilled,  but  without  the  uncouth 
technical  terminology  of  the  logician. 

"What  are  called  'riders,'  should  be  used  from  the  very  out- 
set;  nay,  even  the  propositions  themselves  should  be  pri- 
marily regarded  as  riders,  the  text  being  consulted  only  after 
a  real  effort,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  has  been  made  to  do 
without  it.  To  facilitate  this  beneficial  exercise,  I  submit 
that  it  may  be  pardonable  to  tell  the  beginner,  as  facts  to  be 
hereafter  proved,  some  properties,  such  as  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  the  angles  in 
the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal,  for  the  sake  of  propos- 
ing to  him  some  simple  deductions  from  these  theorems. 

"In  order  to  assist  to  develop  this  necessary  exercise  of  the 
pupil's  understanding,  it  is  a  good  maxim  that  the  teacher 
should  not  do  for  the  pupil  what  the  pupil  can  do  for  himself. 
Self-reliance  should  be  cultivated.  But  the  learner  is  not  to 
be  quite  in  the  position  of  the  first  discoverer.     The  use  of 
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the  teacher  is  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  warn  against  dangers,  to 
give  a  helping  hand  in  different  places,  and  so  to  facilitate 
progress,  but  the  pupil  must  make  that  progress  himself.  The 
guide  chooses  the  path  and  prevents  the  wrong  road  being 
taken ;  he  may  help  over  rocks,  but  the  traveler  must  walk 
along  the  meadow  unassisted.  A  mistake  may  be  pointed 
out  and  wherein  it  consists;  the  correction  should  generally 
come  from  the  pupil. 

"The  teacher  should  not  set,  and  should  restrain  the  pupil 
from  proposing  to  himself,  exercises  that  are  beyond  either 
his  strength  or  his  knowledge.  To  strain  the  mental  powers 
is  not  to  develop  them.  Here  much  judgment  is  required  in 
the  teacher.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  power  or  knowledge  that 
is  deficient  in  the  pupil,  but  strength  of  will. 

"Secondly.  There  is  a  certain  way  in  which  the  human 
mind  naturally  acts,  and  this  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
injury.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  order  in  which 
an  individual  learns  should  be  that  in  which  the  race  as  a 
whole  has  acquired  knowledge.  Whether  this  is  true  in  all 
cases  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt.  But  as  much  as  this  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  child,  like 
that  of  primitive  man,  is  derived  from  the  senses.  And  it  is 
equally  true,  whatever  some  philosophers  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  primary  notions  of  mathematics  are 
acquired  through  the  senses.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
acquire  them  otherwise.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  Law  of 
Sequence,  which  requires  that  what  is  called  the  abstract  idea 
or  notion,  should  be  based  upon  and  formed  out  of  sensible 
perceptions.  It  is  usually  quoted,  'The  concrete  must  pre- 
cede the  abstract.'  It  is,  moreover,  a  breach  of  this  Law  of 
Sequence  to  stop  short  at  the  sensible  perception  and  not  to 
pass  on  to  the  generalization. 

"In  order  to  comply  with  this  law  we  should  begin  to  teach 
arithmetic  with  actual  things  to  count.  Counting  is  some- 
times made  to  consist  of  a  rehearsal  of  the  names  of  numbers. 
This  is  a  mistake,  from  the  consequences  of  which  some  people 
recover  with  difficulty.  Visible  illustrations  of  the  properties 
of  fractions  should  be  used.  Actual  weights  and  measures 
should  be  seen  and  handled.  We  should  begin  to  teach 
geometry  by  tangible  models  of  cubes,  spheres,  cylinders, 
cones;  the  pupil  should  actually  rule  lines  with  a  ruler,  and 
draw  circles  with  compasses. 
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"But  \vc  should  not  continue  the  use  of  these  visible  and 
tangible  helps  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  The 
notions  or  ideas  should  be  formed  so  strongly  that  the  mind's 
eye  sees  them  when  the  things  are  not  present  in  later  reason- 
ings about  them.  In  fact,  the  things  themselves— the  line 
without  breadth,  the  perfect  circle— from  their  nature  cannot 
be  present ;  the  best  we  can  obtain  is  only  an  approximation, 
valuable  as  an  illustration  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ideas, 
but  no  more.  Even  a  badly  drawn  circle  will  serve  a  person 
who  knows  what  a  circle  is,  but  he  cannot  acquire  the  idea  of 
a  circle  from  badly  drawn  circles.  He  who  can  draw  a  good 
figure  need  not,  he  who  cannot  draw  a  good  figure  must.  The 
badly  drawn  circle  does  not  give  a  wrong  impression  to  the 
mind  which  is  full  of  the  true  idea  of  a  circle,  the  mental  con- 
ception being  stronger  than  the  visual  image;  whereas  a 
badly  drawn  circle  retards  the  acquirement  of  the  conception 
of  a  circle  by  one  who  has  never  acquired  it. 

"We  must  be  careful  also  not  to  carry  this  requirement  of 
sensible  objects  too  far.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  visible 
or  tangible  models  of  all  figures;  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
a  triangle,  a  square,  a  pentagon,  a  hexagon,  may  form  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  idea  of  a  heptagon  or  a  decagon  without 
drawing  it,  still  less  is  it  needful  to  draw  a  figure  of  twenty  or 
thirty  sides  in  order  to  form  a  mental  conception  of  it.  It  is 
a  valuable  mental  exercise  to  form  such  images,  but  they  arc 
formed  out  of  elements  primarily  acquired  through  the  senses. 
We  build  castles  in  the  air  out  of  the  images  of  the  battle- 
ments and  turrets  of  real  castles;  but  no  one  can  combine 
ideas  that  he  has  not  got. 

"Progress  in  mathematics  consists  in  the  combination  of 
comparatively  few  fundamental  conceptions.  To  substitute 
words  for  these  conceptions  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
progress.  Words,  however,  have  a  very  real  part  to  play  in 
our  teaching,  for  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Sequence  that 
when  a  general  idea  has  been  formed,  then,  and  then  first, 
should  a  name  be  given  to  it :  this  is  quoted  as  'the  thing  before 
the  name,'  thing  meaning  an  object  of  thought,  not  necessarily 
a  material  thing,  and  in  algebra  the  name  may  be  a  sign. 

"I  fear  we  often  offend  against  this  law.  Do  not  some  of 
our  pupils  gabble  through  the  first  book  of  Euclid  without 
really  knowing  the  meaning  of  'bisect,'  because  they  have 
never  made   an   effort   to  bisect   anything,  or  the  third   book 
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without  knowing  the  meaning  of  'touch,'  although  the  verbal 
definition  of  this  term  has  been  committed  to  memory? 
Such  boys,  who  have  merely  learned  by  rote  phrases  meaning- 
less to  them,  not  only  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  the  study 
of  geometry,  but  by  becoming  habituated  to  the  use  of  words 
without  meanings  have  weakened  their  mental  power,  while 
they  have  lost  the  natural  curiosity  of  childhood  which  should 
have  been  utilized  to  impel  them  to  intellectual  effort ;  thus 

Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy  ^ 

too  soon,  before  their  time. 

"The  neglect  of  natural  sequence  of  mental  activity,  namely, 
first  the  appreciation  of  the  sensible  object,  then  the  mental 
visualization,  finally  the  abstract  generalization  to  which  a 
name  is  given,  may  well  be  thought  of  as  the  great  cause  of 
stupidity.  As  the  power  of  the  mind  grows  by  its  natural 
use,  so  it  diminishes  if  disused  or  abused.  'Whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.'^  'We 
never  saw,' says  a  well-known  author, 'a  stupid  infant.'"  It 
may  be  that  the  stupidity  of  boys  is  due  to  our  neglect  of 
this  canon  of  teaching. 

"The  next  general  law  of  teaching  that  we  must  observe  is 
that  of  continuity.  That  which  is  new  and  unknown  should 
be  made  to  grow  out  of  that  which  is  old  and  known.  Evo- 
lution is  true  in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  world.  The 
particular  case  prepares  the  way  for  the  general,  the  easy  for 
the  difficult ;  the  difficulties,  even  the  impossibilities,  are  the 
avenues  leading  to  new  knowledge;  thus,  vulgar  fractions 
arise  out  of  division,  the  negative  quantity  grows  out  of  a 
seemingly  impossible  subtraction,  logarithms  arise  out  of  the 
general  index,  the  arithmetic  of  square  measure  is  derived 
from  the  geometry  of  the  rectangle. 

"The  subdivision  of  mathematics  into  separate  subjects 
tends  to  obscure  the  connection  between  them.  We  should 
be  watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  bringing  out,  whenever 
possible,  the  connection  of  algebra  and  arithmetic,  and  of  both 
with  geometry.  Even  the  illustrations  that  we  choose  to 
explain  a  particular  point  are  all  the  better,  sometimes,  if 
they  are  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  next. 

3  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Intimatiotis  of  Immortality,  v. 

*  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

'^  De  Morgan,  On  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Q.  J.  Ed.,  ix. 
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"In  order  to  preserve  this  continuity,  it  is  essential  that  the 
old,  the  known,  must  be  soundly  known  and  firmly  grasped.  The 
pupil  should  have  to  unlearn  nothing  as  he  advances.  The 
earlier  teaching  should  be  designed  so  that  the  later  can  be  easily 
joined  on  to  it.  On  this  account  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  have  a  grasp  of  subjects  beyond  what  he  is  actually 
teaching,  that  he  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  ask  an  ignorant  teacher  to  take  an  elementary  class. 

"Thus  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  should  be  watchful  to  assist 
the  transition  to  algebra,  and  the  teacher  of  algebra  should 
frequently  bear  in  mind  the  subsequent  study  of  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus. 

"In  arithmetic,  subtraction  should  be  taught  as  a  shopman 
gives  change,  because  this  smooths  the  way  for  the  improved 
long  division.  The  highest  digit  of  the  multiplier  should  be 
used  first  in  the  multiplication  of  whole  numbers,  because  this 
facilitates  the  approximate  multiplication  of  decimal  fractions. 
Arithmetic  may  be  taught  so  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  pa}' 
regard  to  dimensions  in  mechanics,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
circulating  decimals  either  sound  ideas  may  be  given  facilitat- 
ing the  acquirement  of  the  important  doctrine  of  limits,  or  con- 
fused ideas  may  be  allowed  to  be  formed  retarding  the  pupil's 
progress  and  throwing  additional  difficulties  in  his  way.  It 
were  better  not  to  touch  this  part  of  the  subject  at  all  than  to  do 
this;  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  first  law  of  teaching,  if  the 
subject  is  beyond  the  pupil's  comprehension  the  teaching  of  it 
should  be  deferred.  The  particular  instance  quoted,  however,  is 
quite  intelligible  at  a  much  younger  age  than  is  often  supposed. 

"Mathematics  are  sometimes  thought  to  require  operations 
of  the  mind  different  from  those  employed  in  other  studies.' 
It  is  not  to  encourage  the  art  of  observation.  As  we  all 
know,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  teacher  should  take  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  this  faculty,  and  should  ask  his  pupils  to 
notice  distinctions,  and  when  they  have  discussed  them  by 
clumsy  periphrasis,  when  the  thing  has  thus  become  known, 
the  name  'binomial,'  'homogeneous,'  or  whatever  it  is,  may  be 
given ;  there  are  many  opportunities  for  lessons  in  classifica- 
tion based  on  observed  distinctions. 

"Another  common  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  mathematics 
do  not  admit  of  reasoning  from  analogy;  on  the  contrary,  the 

*  "  Of  observation,  experiment,  induction,  analogy,  the  mathematician  knows 
nothing." — Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
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good  teacher  bases  his  pupils'  apprehension  of  mathematical 
method  upon  the  analogy  which  he  guides  them  to  observe  in 
the  mode  of  solution  of  similar  problems. 

"Inductive  reasoning  is  also  said  not  to  appear  in  mathe- 
matics. On  the  contrary,  the  mathematical  teacher  will  often 
lead  his  pupils  by  particular  examples  to  guess  by  induction  a 
general  formula,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  show  them  how 
to  verify  their  guess,  and  ascertain  whether  their  induction  is 
justified.  They  will  sometimes  guess  wrong,  and  thereby 
learn  to  distrust  an  unverified  induction. 

"The  use  of  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  a  proposed 
theorem  is  likely  to  be  true,  is  another  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a  mode  of  investigation  often  thought  to  be  foreign 
to  mathematics. 

"Another  subject  most  intimately  connected  with  mathe- 
matics is  language.  One  of  the  aspects  of  algebra  and  the 
differential  calculus  is  distinctly  linguistic.  It  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  the  pupil  to  translate  his  symbols  into  the  English 
language.  Clear  and  exact  language  is  requisite  in  order  to 
state  mathematical  problems,  and  the  necessity  of  using  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  difificulties  of  the  learner,  but  it  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  overcoming  of  which  mathematics  give  much 
of  the  intellectual  benefit  which  is  supposed  only  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  The  power  of  stating  a 
physical  problem  in  the  language  of  the  differential  calculus 
is  an  acquisition  worth  having,  even  if  the  subsequent  solution 
of  the  problem  is  at  present  impossible. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  in  the  want  of  desire  to 
learn ;  this  has  been  alluded  to.  When  it  takes  the  extreme 
form  of  the  hatred  of  knowledge '  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  simply 
insuperable.  Why  people  should  not  want  to  learn  mathe- 
matics is  a  question  that  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  sub- 
ject, which  is  how  to  teach  and  to  avoid  mistakes  in  teaching 
those  who  do  want  to  learn.  A  main  difficulty  arises  from 
that  chain-like  connection  of  the  parts  of  mathematics  which, 
properly  employed,  facilitates  the  learning  of  it.  A  weak  link 
in  the  mathematical  chain  breaks  under  the  stress  that  the 
attempt  to  make  further  progress  imposes  upon  it.  A 
student,  for  instance,  who  has  been  allowed  to  use  the  sign  — 
without  understanding  it,  who  has  been  contented  with  a  mere 
'rule  of  signs,*  can  never  be  trusted,  can  never  trust  himself, 

'  Proverbs  i.  22,  29. 
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not  to  tri])  in  the  use  of  it.  Consequently,  he  cannot  follow  a 
blackboard  demonstration,  cannot  simplify  expressions  cor- 
rectly, is  perpetually  hampered  by  what  he  thinks  are  trifling 
mistakes,  mistakes  primarily  due  to  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  signs  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  them,  and  his  infirm- 
ity is  now  rendered  difficult  to  correct  on  account  of  that  very 
familiarity  with  the  signs  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
proverb,  prevents  their  receiving  respectful  consideration. 

"One  who  has  never  understood  thoroughly  the  relations  of 
length,  area,  and  volume,  experiences  exceptional  difificultiei 
when  the  more  complicated  notions  of  mechanics  are  pre- 
sented, involving  the  further  conceptions  of  time  and  mass. 
It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  teach  a  person  arithmetic  without  giving 
him  the  advantage  of  a  rational  study  of  square  and  cubic 
measure,  or  to  limit  his  geometrical  teaching  so  as  to  exclude 
the  discussion  of  similar  figures.**  A  valuable  training  is 
missed,  and  the  want  of  this  knowledge  seriously  impedes,, 
nay,  even  sometimes  entirely  prevents,  further  progress.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  the  usefulness  of  so  teaching  the  early 
subjects  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  may  be  repeated 
as  causes  of  difficulty  in  teaching  the  later  subjects  when  the 
way  has  not  been  so  prepared,  and  of  still  greater  difficulty  if 
the  earlier  subjects  have  been  so  taught  as  to  obstruct  the 
acquisition  of  later  ideas. 

"A  practical  difficulty  is  sometimes  the  infrequency  and 
length  of  the  lessons;  what  is  wanted  for  young  beginners  in 
mathematics — I  suspect  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  subjects — 
is  frequent  short  lessons.  Some  pupils,  say  for  geometry,  have 
two.hours  a  week;  now,  if  this  were  in  four  lessons  of  half  an 
hour  each,  or  even  six  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each,  progress 
would  be  rapid  and  the  time  ample ;  but  when  it  is  in  two 
lessons  of  one  hour  each,  much  of  the  time  is  necessarily  wasted 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  pupils  or  prolonged  mental 
exertion.     There  should  be  short  lessons  with  full  attention. 

"Another  difficulty  of  mathematical  teaching  arises  from 
too  great  dependence  on  text-books.  The  order  in  which  a 
writer  groups  the  various  parts  of  the  subject  is  not  always 
that  in  which  the  learner  can  most  easily  assimilate  and  digest 
the  matter.  Oral  teaching  overcomes  this  difficulty,  which  is 
one  of  the  more  advanced  rather  than  of  the  elementary 
teaching,  for  the  schoolboy  rarely  reads  a  text-book." 

"  London  University  Matriculation,  used  as  a  leaving  examination. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  PAROCHIAL  FREE  SCHOOL  BILL 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the  nature 
and  provisions  of  the  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  to  enable  parochial  schools  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  state  school  funds  that  the  full  text  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  given  below  : 

A  Supplement  to  "An  Act  to  establish  a  system  of  public  instruction,"  approved 
March  the  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nevf 
Jersey,  That  in  order  to  increase  the  public  school  accommodations  and  to  carry 
out  more  fully  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  wherein  the  legislature 
is  empowered  and  commanded  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  in  this  state  betwen  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  that  whenever  any 
private  school  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  having  an  average 
yearly  attendance  of  forty-five  or  more  pupils  within  the  school  age,  shall  file  in  the 
office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  which  said  private  school  corporation  is  located  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  incorporation,  together  with  an  agreement  signed  by  the  officers  of  said 
corporation  to  maintain  their  said  school  a  free  public  school,  according  to  law,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for,  and  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  the  county  from  which  application  is  made,  to  appoint,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  said  corporation,  a  board  of  school 
trustees,  of  which  the  secretary  shall  act  as  clerk,  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
district  clerk  now  required  by  law. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  said  board  of  school  trustees  shall  be  vested  with  all 
the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  requirements,  duties 
and  penalties  contained  in  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
instruction,"  approved  March  the  twenty-seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  with  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
excepting  such  parts  of  said  act,  referring  to  district  public  schools,  as  are  not 
applicable  to  said  additional  free  public  schools  herein  provided  for. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  person  shall  be  einployed  as  a  teacher  by  such 
board  of  trustees  unless  he  or  she  holds  a  regular  teacher's  certificate  in  full  force 
and  effect,  according  to  law,  at  the  time  the  engagement  is  made,  and  any  contract 
entered  into  between  any  teacher  and  said  board  of  trustees  shall  not  be  valid  unless, 
the  teacher  has  fully  complied  with  the  law. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  trustees, 
through  the  clerk  of  said  board,  to  make  all  the  school  reports  within  the  time 
now  required  by  law,  and  to  make   the  additional  report,    duly   verified    to    the 

4QI 
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state  superintendent  and  county  superintendent  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  A])ril  of  eacli  and  every  year  hereafter,  the  name,  age,  name  of  parents  or 
guardians  of  all  the  pupils,  residing  within  the  city  or  school  district  in  which  said 
additional  free  puhlic  school  is  located,  taught  in  said  school  or  schools,  during  the 
ijchool  year,  together  with  the  average  yearly  attendance. 

5.  And  bi  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  main- 
tain and  furnish  for  the  use  of  said  additional  free  public  school,  all  suitable  school 
buildings  with  the  necessary  appliances,  as  now  required  by  law,  at  the  expense  of 
said  corporation,  and  free  from  all  cost  or  expense  to  the  state  therefor,  and  to 
maintain  said  schools  free  from  all  sectarian  instruction,  during  the  school  hours  or 
school  sessions. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  said  additional  free  j)ublic  school  so  established, 
whether  in  city,  town,  or  rural  district,  shall  be  under  the  superintendency  and 
inspection  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  said  school  or  schools 
are  located. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  said 
additional  free  public  schools  are  located,  shall  include  the  said  additional  free 
public  schools  in  making  his  annual  apportionment  of  public  school  moneys  for  the 
free  public  schools  of  the  county. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  and  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  a.;  aforesaid,  in  making  the  yearly  apportionment  of  school  moneys, 
to  assign  to  the  said  additional  free  public  schools,  from  the  state  school  money  due 
any  city  or  school  district,  the  same  amount  per  child,  residing  in  city  or  district 
and  attending  said  additional  free  public  school,  that  it  cost  the  state,  in  the 
preceding  year,  for  each  child  taught  within  the  school  age,  determined  by  the 
yearly  average  attendance  in  the  state. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  county  collector,  in  and  for  each  county,  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  state  school  moneys  due  any  city,  town 
or  school  district  in  which  said  additional  free  public  schools  are  located,  the  pro- 
portion of  state  school  moneys  to  which  said  additional  free  public  schools  are 
entitled. 

10.  Attd  be  it  enacted.  That  the  county  collector  in  each  county  shall  be  the 
custodian  of,  and  shall  hold  in  trust,  all  such  moneys  as  are  apportioned  to  said 
additional  free  public  schools,  and  he  shall  pay  them  out  only  on  the  order  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

11.  A7td  be  it  enacted.  That  the  county  superintendent  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  said  additional  free  public  schools,  duly  signed  by  the 
■clerk  and  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  board,  draw  a  school  order  or  orders 
upon  the  county  collector,  in  favor  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  said  additional  free 
public  school  and  for  the  payment  of  such  incidental  expenses  as  the  law  allows  for 
public  schools. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  such  school  orders  shall  be  indorsed  by  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  said  money,  and  that  the  purposes  for  which  payment 
is  demanded  shall  be  stated  in  each  order. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
withhold  the  aforesaid  school  order  or  orders  on  county  collector  whenever  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement  arc  not  fully  complied 
with  in  good  faith. 

14.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  general,  special  or  local, 
as  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re])ealed. 

15.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  is  a  public  act,  and  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 
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The  foregoing  bill  was  introduced  March  6,  1893,  by  Mr. 
Coyle  of  Hoboken  (by  request)  and  was  referred,  under  the 
rules,  to  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations,  by  whom 
it  was  favorably  reported  two  days  later.  Before  a  vote  was 
taken,  however,  a  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  to^ 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposed  law.  Below  is  the  full  text  of  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion : 

Attorney  General's  Office, 

Trenton,  March  8,  1893. 
Hon.  Thomas  Flynn, 

Speaker  House  of  Assembly  : 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  this  date,, 
requesting  me  to  furnish  the  House  my  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
Assembly  Bill  No.  416  by  this  afternoon. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  whenever  any  private  school  corpora- 
tion incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  file  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  etc.,  etc.,  a  certified  copy  of  incorporation,  together  with  an  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  officers  of  said  corporation  to  maintain  their  said  school  a  free 
public  school,  according  to  law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for,  and  the  duty  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  appoint  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  said  corporation,  a  board  of  school  trustees.  By  section  two  this 
board  of  trustees  are  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all 
the  conditions,  requirements  and  penalties  contained  in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  system  of  public  instruction,"  etc.  By  section  nine  the  county  collector 
in  each  county  is  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  State  school  moneys  due  any 
city  or  school  district,  etc.,  the  proportion  of  State  school  moneys  to  which  said 
additional  free  public  school,  created  by  the  act,  is  entitled.  The  county  collector 
is  made  the  custodian  of  the  money.  The  county  superintendent,  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  public  school,  shall  draw  school  order  or  orders 
upon  the  county  collector  in  favor  of  the  teachers  and  the  payment  of  such 
incidental  expenses  as  the  law  allows  for  public  schools. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  Article  I,  section  20,  provides  that  "  No 
donation  of  land  or  appropriation  of  money  shall  be  made  by  the  State  or  any 
municipal  corporation  to,  or  for  the  use  of  any  society,  association,  or  corporation 
whatever." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  act  attempts  to  appropriate  money  to  the  use  of  a  cor- 
poration within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  The  same  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  me  some  years  since  in  reference  to  an  appropriation  for  Rutgers  College, 
and  I  then  gave  the  opinion  that  the  appropriation  was  unconstitutional.  Having 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional  for  the  reasons  stated,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature under  article  IV,  section  7,  paragraph  6,  in  providing  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years,  to  accomplish  this  result  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  private  corporation. 
I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  P.  STOCKTON, 

Attorney  Gemeral. 
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Owing  to  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
friends  of  the  bill  immediately  withdrew  it  before  a  vote  was 
taken.  Since,  however,  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  authors 
of  the  measure,  after  they  have  remedied,  if  possible,  its 
constitutional  defects,  to  urge  its  enactment  at  a  future  session 
of  the  legislature,  there  will  continue  to  be  considerable  local, 
if  not  national,  interest  in  the  outcome. 

A.  B.  Poland 


CHANGES   IN   NERVE  CELLS 

In  the  November  number  of  \.\iQ  Journal  of  Morphology  is  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, entitled  "A  Microscopical  Study  of  Changes  due  to 
functional  activity  in  nerve  cells."  The  purpose  of  the  paper 
is  to  advance  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  condi- 
tions of  the  nerve  cell  during  activity. 

To  educators  the  interest  of  the  paper  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  author  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  concomitant  of  a  molecular  change  in  the 
brain  cells;  and  that  a  brain  cell,  like  a  gland  cell,  after 
performing  a  certain  amount  of  work,  becomes  exhausted,  and 
needs  rest.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  gland  cell 
during  rest  becomes  filled  with  granules,  and  that  during 
secretion  the  granules  pass  out,  leaving  the  cell  more  or  less 
shrunken;  after  an  interval  of  rest  the  cell  is  seen  to  be 
refilled.  "How  far,"  Dr.  Hodge  asks,  "does  this  same  process 
take  place  in  a  cell  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  brain?"  To 
answer  this  question  he  has  devised  and  carried  out  a  number 
of  exceedingly  interesting  experiments. 

I  will  describe  one  or  two  of  these,  without  going  into 
details  as  to  methods,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work 
and  its  results. 

By  means  of  electricity  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  in  the 
spinal  cord  of  a  cat  was  stimulated  for  one  hour  and  fort}' 
minutes.  When  this  ganglion  was  compared  with  one  that 
had  been  at  rest,  it  was  shown  that  the  former  had  undergone 
a  shrinkage  in  volume  of  25.6  per  cent.  Having  performed  a 
great  number  of  similar  experiments,  Dr.  Hodge  concludes 
that  we  have  as  a  result  of  electrical  stimulation  : 

a.  For  the  nucleus:  i.  Marked  decrease  in  size.  2. 
Change  from  a   smooth  and   rounded   to  a  jagged,  irregular 
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■outline.  3.  Loss  of  open  reticular  appearance,  with  darker 
stain. 

b.  For  the  cell  protoplasm:  i.  Slight  shrinkage  in  size. 
2.  Lessened  power  to  stain  or  to  reduce  osmic  acid.  3. 
Vacuolation. 

Dr.  Hodge  further  proves  that  the  processes  of  recovery 
are,  in  general,  the  reverse  of  those  of  fatigue,  and  that  after 
six  and  a  half  hours,  cells  that  have  been  stimulated  still  show 
characteristic  marks  of  exhaustion.  Where  the  stimulation 
has  been  extreme,  the  period  of  recovery  is  prolonged  even 
beyond  twenty-four  hours. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked:  "Does  the  normal  activity 
of  an  animal  result  in  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  like  those 
produced  by  artificial  stimulation?" 

English  sparrows,  pigeons,  swallows,  and  honey  bees  were 
experimented  upon  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question. 
The  method  was  to  examine  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  brain 
of  the  animal  after  a  day's  activity,  comparing  it  with  the 
brain  of  the  same  species  after  a  night's  rest ;  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  it  was  clearly  shown  that  there  was  a 
marked  modification  in  the  appearance  of  the  cell  contents, 
the  fatigued  cells  having  lost  their  granular  substance  and 
looking  as  though  the  tissue  had  been  perforated  by  a  charge 
of  fine  shot. 

A  friend  remarked  to  Dr.  Hodge  just  as  he  was  beginning 
his  work:  "You  will  find  no  changes  in  nerve  cells  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  take  place  in  a  gland.  Changes  are 
demonstrable  in  gland  cells,  because  these  produce  a  material 
secretion;  but  the  case  of  a  nerve  cell  is  different.  Its  secre- 
tion is  consciousness,  a  thing  outside  the  equation  of  con- 
servation of  physical  energy." 

Just  what  this  critic,  with  his  naive  commingling  of 
transcendentalism  and  materialism,  thought  impossible,  was 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  fact.  A  nerve  cell  is  a  minute  speck 
of  highly  unstable  protoplasm,  and  its  daily  activity  results 
in  material  changes  in  its  appearance  and  constitution.  Only 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  sleep  or  rest  is  the  normal  state  of 
the  cell  regained.  When  we  say  that  we  are  tired  it  means 
that  the  nerve  cells  are  more  or  less  emptied  and  shrunken. 
That  we  are  rested  means  that  these  cells  have  become  refilled. 
\iy  a  series  of  nutritive  changes. 

There  is  no  class  of  workers  more  concerned  in  experiments 
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of  tliis  nature  than  teachers.  When  wc  take  up  an  educa- 
tional journal  and  look  over  the  examinations  and  tests  to 
which  children  arc  subjected,  and  then  picture  in  imagination 
the  shrunken  condition  of  their  nerve  cells  when  the  task  is 
over,  we  feel  that  we  may  urge  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  paper,  in  the  hope  that  such  severe  strains  may  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  or  at  least  reduced  to  moderate 
limits. 

George  W.  Peckham 

sui'erintendent  of  schools, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The  Formation  of  the  Union. — By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.  [Epochs 
of  American  History].  New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1892,  pp.  x.x,  278.     Price  §1.25. 

In  nothing  has  the  study  of  American  history  made  better 
progress  during  the  last  few  years  than  in  the  issuing  of  really 
first-class  manuals  for  students.  Among  the  best  of  these 
recent  manuals  is  Mr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  Formation  of 
the  Union.  A  glance  at  the  book  shows  that  Mr.  Hart  has 
thoroughly  realized  the  elementary  fact  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  more  pains  to  be  concise  than  it  does  to  write  at  length. 
His  book  is  a  condensation  rather  than  a  sketch;  that  is,  it  is 
not  a  mere  rapid  glancing  over  the  points  which  would  strike 
the  attention  of  everyone,  but  it  is  a  carefully  worked  out 
history,  each  deduction  being  made  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  materials,  while  the  matter  not  needed  has  been 
eliminated  after  being  studied,  instead  of  being  rejected  off- 
hand without  study.  One  result  of  this  method  of  treatment 
has  been  the  laying  especial  .stress  upon  the  causes  of  the 
events  rather  than  upon  the  mere  events  themselves. 

Mr.  Hart  begins  by  sketching  the  peculiar  colonial  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies,  and  then  describes  the  sharp  struggle 
between  France  and  England  which  ended  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  former  from  the  mainland  of  the  American  continent. 
He  outlines  with  remarkable  fairness  the  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  shows  his  sound  historic  judgment  by  basing  the 
justification  of  the  Americans,  not  upon  the  catalogue  of  griev- 
ances which  they  drew  up,  but  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
standing  resolutely  against  submission  to  arbitrary  irrespon- 
sible power.  Mr.  Hart  again  shows  that  he  belongs  to  the 
new  school  of  historians  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  recog- 
nizes the  disunion  of  the  Americans  in  the  face  of  their  foes, 
showing  that  America's  real  enemies  were  those  of  her  own 
household.  Especially  did  she  suffer  from  the  lack  of  whole- 
souled  coiTibination  between  the  different  colonies  and  the 
different  classes  of  citizens.     There  was  no  such  fervent  and 
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hearty  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  as  there  was 
three  generations  later  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  when  men- 
aced by  secession.  The  spirit  of  1776  was  inferior  to  the 
spirit  of  i860.  Mr.  Hart  not  only  pays  proper  tribute  to 
Washington's  greatness  as  a  man,  but,  what  is  more  rare,  he 
does  full  justice  to  him  as  a  general  and  soldier. 

He  then,  goes  on  to  show  the  failure  of  the  confederation 
under  which  the  States  at  first  strove  to  live  after  independence 
became  an  assured  fact,  and  explains  briefly,  but  clearly,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  present  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  lays  proper  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  as  adopted  was  not  a  compact,  that  is,  an  agree- 
ment which  loses  its  force  when  any  one  of  the  parties  ceases 
to  observe  it,  but  an  instrument  of  government  similar  in  its 
origin  to  the  constitutions  of  the  States. 

Describing  the  early  history  of  parties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Hart  does  full  justice  to  botii  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  Federalism.  He  shows  that  the  Federalists  had 
of  necessity  to  fall,  because  deep  down  in  their  hearts  was 
rooted  a  distrust  of  the  democratic  principle  which  America 
represented ;  and  yet  he  shows  no  less  clearly  that,  though 
they  disappeared,  the  most  important  of  the  principles /for 
which  they  had  warred  really  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  were 
adopted  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  by  the  party  which 
overthrew  them.  Indeed  had  it  not  been  for  the  adoption  of 
these  principles  by  the  Democratic  party  after  its  success  in 
1800  the  government  of  this  country  would  have  had  to  come 
to  a  standstill;  and,  as  it  was,  it  was  the  weakness  and  absurd- 
ity of  the  theories  of  government  which  were  then  popular 
in  the  nation,  and  which  were  typified  by  Jefferson  and  his 
successor,  that  so  nearly  brought  down  utter  disaster  upon 
the  United  States  in  the  War  of  18 12.  Mr.  Hart  shows  well 
how  rife  the  separatist  or  disunion  spirit  was  in  the  Union 
even  down  to  the  War  of  181 2.  In  his  concluding  chapter  he 
describes  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  ends 
his  book  with  an  account  of  Jackson's  election.  In  discussing 
this,  which  he  aptly  calls  a  triumph  of  democracy  over  tradi- 
tion, he  shows  his  usual  clear  judgment,  especially  in  recog- 
nizing the  part  played  by  the  West  in  the  contest, 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Washington,  D.  C.  • 
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Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools. — By  Andrew  Fleming  West. 
The  Great  Educators'  Series,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892,  pp.  1-205.     Price  $1.00. 

This  monograph  by  Professor  West  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
series  in  which  it  appears.  The  author  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  subject  no  small  share  of  research ;  in  the  main,  he 
uses  his  authorities  to  advantage,  and  succeeds  in  giving  us 
a  fair  estimate  of  Alcuin  and  his  influence  as  an  educator. 
Mr.  J.  Bass  Mullinger  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  while 
giving  us  a  very  readable  book  he  left  much  to  be  said  about 
Alcuin.  Professor  West  tells  us  many  of  the  unsaid  things. 
In  Monnier  and  Werner  he  had  safe  guides.  He  gives  us  the 
pith  of  what  the  ordinary  reader  cares  to  know  of  Alcuin's 
educational  works,  his  method,  his  character,  his  pupils,  and 
his  influence.  The  professor  lost  an  opportunity  to  throw 
light  on  the  Palace  School  in  its  varying  fortunes  under  both 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian.  The  subject  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  sufificient  material  exists,  though  not  easily  attained. 
The  professor  might  have  taken  occasion  to  give  us  a  chapter 
on  Beda  and  his  methods;  for,  after  all,  it  was  Beda's  methods 
that  were  practiced  in  the  school  of  York.  Again,  the  allu- 
sions to  Scotus  Erigena  are  unsatisfactory  and  hardly  correct. 
Here  is  a  subject  that  might  have  found  a  place  in  the  book. 
And  strangest  oversight  of  all  is  the  absence  of  mention  of 
the  grammarian  Vergilius  and  the  school  of  Toulouse.  And 
yet  the  very  change  of  names  in  the  Palace  School  traces 
its  origin  to  that  of  Toulouse.  Ever  since  Cardinal  Mai 
unearthed  this  school  and  in  five  substantial  volumes  gave  us 
specimens  of  the  work  done  by  its  members,  it  is  not  cred- 
itable to  any  author  dealing  with  the  period  to  ignore  the 
same.  Moreover,  in  this  direction  lies  a  rich  mine  that  has 
been  worked  only  very  slightly. 

When  Professor  West  comes  to  the  treatment  of  Alcuin's 
controversial  works,  to  use  one  of  his  own  terms,  he  makes  a 
sad  "mess"  of  it.  The  page  devoted  to  Adoptionism  (60)  is 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  reasoning  of  the  author  upon 
the  fact  that  Charlemagne  withheld  the  civil  power  to  crush 
this  heresy  is  amusing.  It  is  certainly  an  unnecessary  piece 
of  speculation.  As  archbishop  of  Toledo — not  bishop,  by  the 
way — Elipandus  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Charles  and 
the  influence  of  Alcuin.  As  bi.shop  of  Urgel,  Felix  was  in 
the   Prankish  dominion,  and  was  accordingly  summoned  by 
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Charles  in  792  to  appear  at  the  Council  of  Ratisbon.  Now, 
instead  of  saying  why  Charles  did  not  "crush  the  heresy," 
why  not  state  what  he  did  do?  Why  not  tell  us  that  twice 
this  monarch  sent  missionaries  to  Urgel  to  preach  the  correct 
doctrine  concerning  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  that  these 
missionaries  converted  twenty  thousand  souls  the  first  time 
and  ten  thousand  the  second  time?     Here  is  a  fact. 

Nor  is  the  professor  happier  in  his  treatment  of  the  venera- 
tion  of  images.  He  begins  by  calling  the  Council  of  Nice 
"dubiously  constituted  "  (61).  In  what  sense?  Did  not  Irene 
send  a  deputation  of  bishops  to  Rome  requesting  Pope 
Hadrian  to  direct  the  action  of  the  council?  Where  was  the 
irregularity?  Of  a  piece  is  the  assertion,  "At  this  council  Pope 
Hadrian  was  not  recognized  as  in  any  way  the  head  of  the 
Church"  (61).  Somebody  has  been  misleading  the  professor. 
Here  is  the  story  as  rendered  by  an  historian  respected  by- 
Catholics  and  Protestants:  "There  were  present,  besides  the 
two  papal  legates,  Peter,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
another  Peter,  Abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  who  presided  over  the 
council,  more  than  three  hundred  bishops,  either  in  person  or 
by  representation."  '  Surely  the  presence  of  the  papal  legates 
was  a  recognition  of  the  Pope's  authority.  Again,  we  are 
told,  "Hadrian's  dilemma  was  painful."  And  forthwith  the 
professor  talks  half  a  page  of  sheer  moonshine  concerning 
that  imaginary  dilemma  based  upon  an  imaginary  state  of 
affairs.  We  are  regaled  later  on  with  the  news  that  Charles 
"was,  moreover,  an  abominator  of  image  worship."  If  by 
"image  worship"  the  professor  means  that  adoration  of  images 
which  becomes  idolatry,  he  asserts  a  truism,  for  every  Catholic 
abominates  idolatry.  But  if  he  means  simply  the  veneration 
shown  to  a  picture  of  Christ  or  his  saints,  then  I  must  totally 
disagree  with  his  assertion,  even  as  Charlemagne  would  have 
disagreed  with  it.  The  facts  of  the  case  concerning  the 
so-called  Caroline  Books  are  not  properly  stated  by  the  pro- 
fessor. Mr.  Mullingcr  treats  the  matter  in  a  fairer  spirit. 
"The  Roman  Catholic  writers,"  he  says,  "have  generally 
sought  to  show  that  the  paper  found  among  the  Carlovingian 
documents  against  image  worship  is  spurious,  and  have 
attributed  it  to  Karlstadt,  who  heralded  the  crusade  against 
image  worship  that  preceded   the   Reformation."'     Quite   a 

'  Alzog.  Mamial  of  Universal  Church  Histoyy,  1 :    214,  215,  Eng.  tr. 
*  University  of  Cambridge,  I  :  14,  15,  note. 
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number  of  writers  have  so  considered  the  paper;  still  a  large 
portion  of  the  documents  might  have  been  written  by  Alcuin 
under  the  dictation  of  Charlemagne.  The  Greek  text  was 
erroneously  translated,  and  as  the  decrees  were  placed  before 
the  French  emperor  they  deserved  the  repudiation  they  re- 
ceived. Then  there  was  some  personal  spite  cherished  by 
Charles  against  Irene  because  she  had  rejected  the  offer  of 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Rothrud  with  her  son  Constantine, 
which  led  both  Charles  and  Alcuin  into  an  exaggerated,  in- 
deed almost  a  dishonest,  view  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Nice.  The  whole  matter  has  been  threshed  out  by  Hefele," 
whose  work  is  an  accepted  authority  by  every  impartial 
historian. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  no  carping  spirit.  Professor  West 
has  given  us  a  good  book.  Were  he  to  omit  altogether  the 
pages  upon  which  I  have  commented,  or  were  he  to  rewrite 
them  in  accordance  with  history  as  it  has  been  sifted  and 
authenticated,  he  would  be  giving  us  a  better  book. 

Brother  Azarias 

De  La  Salle  Institute, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Foundations  of  Rhetoric. — By  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University.  Newr  York  :  Harper  &  Bros., 
1892,  pp.  ix,  337.     Price  $i.oo. 

English  Composition  by  Practice. — By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xii,  203.     Price  75  cents. 

Historical  Essays  of  Macaulay ;  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  ;  Lord  Clive  ;  Warren  Hastings.— Edited  by  Samuel 
Thurber.     Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1892,  pp.  v,  394. 

American  Prose:  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Thoreau,  Emerson — With  introduction  and  notes. — By  Horace  E. 
SCUDDER.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  vi, 
414. 

American  Poems :  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Emer- 
son— With  biographical  sketches  and  notes. — By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  vi,  453. 

The  recent  discussions  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  second- 
ary schools  have,  for  the  time  being,  concentrated  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  on  this  subject.     Books  on  rhetoric 

^  History  of  the  Councils,  III:  655-673.     Cf.  Alzog,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  218-222. 
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without  number  have  poured  from  the  press,  while  teachers 
are  seeking  high  and  low  for  methods  by  which  they  may 
render  their  pupils  capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  with 
clearness,  force,  and  at  least  a  modicum  of  elegance.  Not- 
withstanding the  superabundance  of  text-books,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  teachers,  students  continue  to  leave  the 
grammar  school,  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  univer- 
sity, who  express  themselves,  when  they  try  to  commit  their 
thoughts  to  writing,  feebly,  obscurely,  and  inelegantly,  if  not 
ungrammatically.  College  professors  are  not  slow  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  secondary  teachers 
with  about  equal  justice  attribute  the  fault  to  the  elementary 
schools.  The  college  professor  holds  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  for  him  to  teach  his  students  how  to  write  correct 
English;  the  high  school  teacher,  that  his  pupils  should  have 
shed  all  their  bad  habits  of  speech  before  they  left  the 
grammar  school. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  ideal  of  the  college 
professor  or  that  of  the  high  school  teacher  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  English  will  be  realized  in  the  near  future. 
The  grounds  for  this  somewhat  pessimistic  opinion  are,  how- 
ever, reasonably  certain.  Most  conspicuous  of  them  is  the 
fact  that  a  man's  manner  of  speech  is  a  habit— a  habit  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  break.  Most  children  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  their  homes  and  from  their  playmates  grossly  de- 
fective language— defective,  that  is,  when  examined  by  the 
standard  of  the  best  usage.  Defective  methods  of  speech 
thus  acquired  arc  not  easily  shaken  off.  The  student  who 
has  come  from  the  farm  or  the  mill  will,  except  in  rare 
instances  of  genius,  always  retain  something  of  his  provincial 
dialect ;  the  student  whose  playground  when  a  boy  was  the 
street  of  a  large  city  never  wholly  rids  himself  of  the  patois 
of  the  gutter.  Nor  is  this  all.  Elegant  writing  is  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  some  would  say  the  chief  of  the  fine  arts,  and  per- 
haps the  most  difficult.  Now  all  men  would  laugh  to  scorn 
a  proposition  to  make  all  men  great  sculptors  or  great  paint- 
ers. The  thing  is  impossible.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to 
make  all  men  elegant  or  even  correct  writers.  This  attain- 
ment is  given  only  to  the  few.  In  the  case  of  the  many  the 
requisite  intellectual  power  is  wanting.  In  the  case  of  not  a 
few  there  is  probably  some  congenital  brain  defect  that 
prevents  the  acquisition  of  that  indefinable  thing  called  style. 
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Teachers  are  now  told  that  many  defects  in  children,  such  as 
thought-wandering,  irritability,  excessive  mischievousness,  are 
often  due  to  brain  defects,  and  they  are  exhorted  to  study  mental 
pathology  that  they  may  learn  to  apply  appropriate  remedies. 
May  not  some  perverse  habits  of  speech,  apparently  ineradi- 
cable, be  traced  to  a  like  cause?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
boy  who  invariably  uses  a  verb  in  the  plural  form  with  a  singu- 
lar noun,  who  sends  his  pronouns  adrift  without  ever  thinking 
to  anchor  them  to  their  antecedents,  and  who  leaves  his 
participles  suspended  in  mid  air,  so  to  speak,  without  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun  to  modify,  is  suffering  from  some  brain  defect 
for  which  neither  he  nor  his  teacher  is  responsible?  It  may 
be,  after  all,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  psychologist,  quite 
as  much  as  of  the  rhetorician,  to  discover  the  cause  of  so 
much  bad  English,  as  well  as  the  true  remedy  for  the   disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
trouble  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  represented.  The  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  the  reading  of  English,  was  never  so  prevalent 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  writing  of  ordinary,  every- 
day English  is,  as  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  respectable  newspaper  of  to-day  with  that  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  very  much  clearer  and  more  forcible  than 
in  days  gone  by.  Compare  the  awkward,  involved  English 
written  by  Cotton  Mather  with  that  of  the  average  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day,  and  the  comparison  will  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  More  than  this,  if  our  best  writers  are 
compared  as  to  style  with  those  of  the  last  century  they  will 
not  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  any  competent  judge.  George 
William  Curtis  wrote  better  English  than  Addison  or  Steele ; 
James  Russell  Lowell,  than  Samuel  Johnson ;  and,  had  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  lived  in  the  days  of  Smollett  and  Richard- 
son, they  would  have  been  merely  foils  to  display  better  his 
exquisite  art.  The  fact  is  that  good  writing — albeit  the 
amount  of  bad  writing  is  almost  infinite — is  now  so  common  a 
thing,  comparatively  speaking  at  least,  that  our  great  writers 
no  longer  appear  great.  They  are  not,  like  their  predecessors, 
conspicuous  because  of  their  isolation. 

While,  therefore,  there  may  be  much  less  to  deplore  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  English  than  the  great  outcry  about 
the  deficiencies  of  college  students  would  lead  one  at  first 
sight  to  suppose,  yet  every  thinking  teacher  will  welcome 
the  books  whose  titles  stand  at  the    head   of    this  article  as 
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distinct  additions  to  the  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  good 
EngHsh,  Professor  Hill,  who  has  already  given  to  the  world 
several  useful  and  entertaining  books  on  English,  writes  on  the 
foundations  of  rhetoric  with  the  authority  of  a  master.  What 
he  considers  them  to  be  he  states  in  his  preface: 

"Differ  as  good  writers  may  in  other  respects,  they  arc  all 
distinguished  by  the  judicious  choice  and  the  skillful  placing 
of  words.  They  all  aim  (i)  to  use  no  word  that  is  not  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  language  in  the  sense  in  which  they  use 
it,  and  no  word  that  does  not  say  what  they  wish  it  to  say  so 
clearly  as  to  be  understood  at  once,  and  either  so  strongly  as 
to  command  attention  or  so  agreeably  as  to  win  attention ; 
(2)  to  put  every  word  in  the  place  fixed  for  it  by  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  by  the  principles  which  govern  communica- 
tion between  man  and  man— the  place  which  gives  the  word 
its  exact  value  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  with  other  words ; 
and  (3)  to  use  no  more  words  than  are  necessary  to  effect  the 
purpose  in  hand.  If  it  be  true  that  these  simple  principles 
underlie  all  good  writing,  they  may  properly  be  called  The 
Foundations  of  Rhetoric." 

After  an  admirably  clear  and  concise  treatment  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  English  grammar,  Professor  Hill  divides  the  body 
of  the  book  into  three  parts.  In  Part  I.  he  treats  of  words 
that  are  proper  and  words  that  are  improper,  arranged  in 
classes  to  correspond  with  the  several  parts  of  speech,  and  of 
questions  of  choice  between  words  equally  proper.  In  Part  II. 
he  discusses  good  and  bad  sentences,  arranged  in  chapters  to 
correspond  with  the  five  important  qualities  of  style,  and  of 
questions  of  choice  between  sentences  equally  proper.  In 
Part  III.  he  unfolds  the  laws  of  the  paragraphs. 

For  the  matter  contained  in  these  three  parts,  as  well  as  for 
the  plan  according  to  which  it  is  arranged,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  praise.  While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
collect  and  specify  all  possible  departures  from  good  usage  in 
English,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  to  have  the  categories  of 
errors  to  one  or  other  of  which  every  possible  blunder  may  be 
referred,  stated,  and  clearly  defined.  This,  I  think,  Professor 
Hill  has  done  better  and  more  fully  than  I  remember  to  have 
seen  it  done  elsewhere.  His  treatment  of  the  paragraph,  too 
— something  too  often  neglected  in  works  on  rhetoric — is 
altogether  admirable. 

One    defect,    however,  there    seems    to    be:    the    average 
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teacher,  accustomed  to  text-books  that  present  rules  and  prin- 
ciples and  then  exercises  to  be  performed  by  the  student,  will 
not  know  how  to  use  this  book,  and  nowhere  does  the  author 
tell  him  how  to  proceed.  There  are  no  exercises  as  such. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  examples,  but,  when  the  proper 
form  is  presented  first  and  the  improper  form  afterward,  as  is 
invariably  the  case,  what  is  the  teacher,  to  whom  the  correc- 
tion of  "false  syntax"  is  a  second  nature,  to  do?  Assign 
lessons  in  this  book  to  be  memorized,  he  cannot.  Assign 
faulty  sentences  to  be  corrected,  he  cannot;  for  that  work  is 
all  done  in  plain  print.  Exercises  in  composition  there  are 
none.  Will  not  Professor  Hill  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
friends,  the  teachers,  by  taking  an  early  opportunity  to  tell 
them  how  to  use  his  book? 

The  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  noted  in  Professor  Hill's  book, 
cannot  be  charged  against  that  of  Professor  Shaw.  The  latter 
is  full  of  admirable  exercises,  adapted,  however,  to  much  less 
advanced  students  than  the  former.  The  inductive  plan  is 
pursued  throughout ;  that  is,  rules  and  definitions  are  evolved 
from  examples,  and  are  then  applied  in  numerous  exercises 
that  bring  into  play  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  student. 
The  exercises  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  ingenious,  many  of  the 
devices  seeming  to  be  new,  while  the  book  as  a  whole  has  a 
literary  flavor  that  is  quite  acceptable.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  omitted  all  treatment 
of  the  paragraph,  and  that  he  has  devoted  so  much  space  to 
the  subject  of  paraphrasing — an  exercise  that  usually  results 
in  spoiling  good  poetry  in  order  to  make  bad  prose. 

The  study  of  good  literature,  however,  is  much  more  useful 
than  the  study  of  rhetoric  in  acquiring  the  power  to  use  good 
English.  The  attainment  of  this  power  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  imitation,  and  the  publishers,  who  have  brought 
suitable  literature  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  have  con- 
ferred an  incalculable  boon  on  all  classes  of  schools.  The 
three  volumes  of  this  character  that  lie  before  me — Macaulay's 
Historical  Essays,  edited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  and  Ameri- 
can Prose  and  American  Poems,  edited  by  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Scudder — contain  some  of  the  best  English  literature  for 
school  use.  They  are  not  overloaded  with  annotations.  The 
work  of  the  editor  is  confined  to  explaining  those  things  that 
cannot  easily  be  found  in  common  works  of  reference,  and  to 
pointing  out  fruitful  lines  of  investigation.     The  boy  or  girl 
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who  carefully  and  reverently  studies  these  volumes,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  imbibe  something  of  the  brilliancy  of  Macau- 
lay,  of  the  subtilty  of  Hawthorne,  of  the  sweetness  of  Long- 
fellow and  Whitticr.  If  literature  be  properly  taught,  literary 
training  and  moral  training  cannot  fail  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

W.  H.  M. 


The  State  :  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics,  a  sketch  of  Institu- 
tional History  and  Administration. — By  WoouROW  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xxxiii,  636.     Price  $2.00. 

The  peculiar  transition  period  which  our  system  of  public 
instruction  is  now  passing  through,  has  called  into  being  many 
text-books  designed  by  their  authors  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successfully  doing 
so  is  of  a  twofold  nature :  first,  the  fact  that,  while  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  primary  grade  has  been  much  modified  by 
the  general  tendency  toward  the  synthetic  method,  in  the 
higher  grades  this  tendency  has  been  checked  by  the  essen- 
tially didactic  character  of  many  of  the  studies  pursued; 
and  second,  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  such  books,  who 
are  usually  educators  and  so  allied  by  long  habit  to  the 
older  system,  when  endeavoring  to  approach  the  scientific 
method  in  response  to  popular  demand  are  unable  to  han- 
dle the  subject  consistently  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
the  result  is  inharmonious  and  disappointing.  In  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  designed  for 
academies  and  the  smaller  colleges — for  it  is  certainly  too 
voluminous  for  elementary  schools,  and  too  inclusive  for 
mature  students — this  defect  is  very  apparent.  The  author 
premises  that  our  government,  laws,  and  social  customs  have 
certain  immediate  origins,  and  that  for  the  English  and  Amer- 
cian  students  it  is  enough  to  understand  these.  He  traces 
the  course  of  many  of  our  more  complex  social  conditions 
through  the  Celtic,  Slavonian,  Greek,  and  Roman  develop- 
ments, and  seeks  the  common  origin  of  government  as  known 
to  us  in  the  Aryan  family,  which  he  concludes  was  distinctly 
patriarchal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  employed  the  term 
Aryan  to  express  either  a  race,  class  of  customs,  or  laws;  as 
no  investigator  of  standing,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Max  Miillcr,  has  now  any  confidence  that  such  a  distinct  race 
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ever  existed.      Philology  may    still    cling    to    such  a  parent 
tongue,  but  such  a  race  eludes  anthropological  research. 

Mr.  Wilson  endeavors  to  be  just  and  points  out  that  there  is 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  patriarchal  family  being 
the  source  of  government,  or  as  to  the  original  family  being 
distinctly  patriarchal  in  its  nature ;  yet  he  settles  upon  this  as 
a  distinctly  Aryan  fact,  and  then  proceeds  to  evolve  from 
such  an  origin  various  customs  and  laws  that  could  only  have 
arisen  in  a  matriarchal  or  polyandric  community. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  is  chiefly  a  compend 
from  various  works  upon  the  governmental  systems  of  Greece, 
Rome,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America,  is  a  con- 
venient handbook  for  the  closest  student,  and  is  generally 
correct  in  detail.  If  the  book  is  designed  for  immature 
youths,  its  value  would  be  increased  if  the  author  held  to  a 
clear  theory  of  governmental  evolution,  and  followed  it 
logically  and  consistently,  even  if  many  details  inconsistent 
therewith  had  to  be  omitted.  If  intended  for  the  mature 
student  no  method  is  admissible  save  that  so  ably  followed 
by  Darwin  in  his  Origin  of  Species,  the  method  of  presenting 
first  the  allied  groups  of  verifiable  facts  and  then  drawing  the 
necessary  deductions  therefrom. 

John  S.  Flagg 

Boston,  Mass. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  leading  articles  in  the  Educational  Review  for  this 
nionth  are  more  than  usually  rich  in  content.  Commissioner 
Harris's  lucid  statement  and  unqualified  indorsement  of  the 
central  principle  of  the  Herbartian  system  of  pedagogy  will 
surely  increase  the  enthusiasm  and  widen  the  circle  of  Her- 
bart's  disciples  in  this  country.  Professor  Hovvison  exposes 
the  shallowness  of  many  widespread  opinions  regarding  the 
control  and  support  of  schools  by  the  state,  and  sets  forth 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  ground.  When  he  argues, 
however,  against  making  education  entirely  free,  and  in  favor 
of  state  control  of  private  schools,  he  runs  counter  to  so  many 
of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  the  American  people  that  this 
expression  of  opinion  is  certain  to  stir  up  a  controversy  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficent  in  its  effect.  It  is  well 
that  men  should  be  constrained  at  times  to  re-examine  the 
foundations  of  their  faith.  Supervisor  Martin  in  his  article  on 
""Horace  Mann  and  the  revival  of  education  in  Massachu- 
setts" makes  a  most  important  and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  education  in  America.  President  De  Garmo 
advances  a  practical  application  of  the  much  discussed  but 
little  practiced  theory  of  the  correlation  of  studies  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  subject 
than  this  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  It 
would  be  premature  to  assert  that  President  De  Garmo's  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  final,  but  few  will  be  found  to  doubt 
that  the  plan  which  he  originates  would  be  far  preferable  to 
the  confused  and  confusing  courses  of  study  now  in  vogue. 
Miss  Hornbrook's  article  on  "The  pedagogical  value  of  num- 
ber forms"  brings  to  light  some  forgotten  facts  in  psychology 
that  have  a  most  direct  bearing  on  the  teaching  of  elementary 
arithmetic. 


The  New  Jersey  parochial  school  bill,  the  full  text  of  which 
is   printed  in  this  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,  is 
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exciting  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Though  failing 
to  beconie  a  law,  in  fact  to  be  pressed  to  a  vote  in  the  legisla- 
ture, by  reason  of  its  alleged  unconstitutionality,  it  neverthe- 
less presents  the  question  in  a  new  light,  and  indicates  pretty 
clearly  what  is  likely  to  be  the  policy  adopted  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools.  The  recent  decision  of 
Monsignor  Satolli,  denying  the  right  of  the  priests  to  with- 
hold the  ordinances  of  the  Church  from  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  public  schools,  has  doubtless  precipitated 
action  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  New  Jersey  bill.  The  number  of  parochial 
schools  has  increased  rapidly  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past 
few  years.  Their  maintenance  will  be  especially  burdensome, 
if  attendance  on  them  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  Church 
authorities.  The  exigency  of  the  case,  it  is  said,  led  to  the 
present  unexpected  move  to  secure  state  aid  for  their  support. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  of  adjusting  the  rela- 
tions of  public  and  parochial  schools  by  municipal  compro- 
mises as  in  Stillwater  and  Faribault,  the  authors  of  the  New 
Jersey  bill  have  thought  it  the  best  and  shortest  way  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  State  legislature.  This  decision  on 
their  part  should  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  opponents  of 
state  aid  to  parochial  schools,  since  it  will  enable  the  much 
vexed  question  to  be  the  sooner  settled.  There  will  no 
longer  be  any  beating  about  the  bush  nor  misunderstanding 
of  intent;  the  discussion  will  be  removed  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  forum. 

If  the  bill  referred  to  is  carefully  studied,  the  change  of 
base  will  occasion  some  surprise.  It  is  no  longer  urged  chat 
the  public  schools  are  unfit  schools;  for  the  present  at  least 
the  action  of  Monsignor  Satolli  in  permitting  attendance  on 
these  schools  has  set  that  question  at  rest.  It  is  now  claimed 
that  the  State  should  foster  the  parochial  schools  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy,  or,  better,  perhaps,  of  public  necessity, 
that  is,  to  quote  the  bill,  "in  order  to  increase  public  school 
accommodations  and  to  carry  out  more  freely  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  wherein  the  legislature  is  empowered  and 
commanded  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen."  The  fact  is  admitted,  say  the  advocates 
of  the  bill,  that  the  State  has  thus  far  failed  to  provide  ade- 
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quate  and  suitable  accommodations  for  all  children  of  school 
age,  as  the  constitution  requires.  Now,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  economy  for  the  State  to  accept  the  aid 
of  private  school  corporations.  In  consideration  of  a  nominal 
charge  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  these  private 
school  corporations  will  furnish  buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  and 
enable  the  State  to  carry  out  its  constitutional  obligations  to 
all  its  people. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  many  even  of  those  who 
are  not  advocates  of  Church  schools,  this  offer  \vill  appear 
reasonable  and  worthy  of  consideration.  That  it  violates  the 
existing  system  of  schools  maintained  wholly  by  the  State 
they  consider  of  no  great  moment.  The  advantage  to  the 
State  outweighs  any  sentimental  considerations.  This  is  the 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Jersey  bill, 
many  of  whom,  it  should  be  said  to  their  credit,  have  proved 
themselves  in  the  past  real  friends  of  the  public  schools.  It 
is  claimed  by  them  that  the  bill  is  in  no  sense  inimical  to  the 
public  schools;  it  is  to  supplement  their  usefulness. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  all  private  school  corporations 
without  regard  to  sect  may,  by  coming  under  its  provisions, 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  law.  Hence  it  is 
maintained  that  the  bill  is  in  no  sense  sectarian.  It  prohibits 
religious  instruction  within  school  hours,  and  hence  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  any  creed.  It  furnishes  instruction  free  to  all, 
and  hence  establishes  schools  that  may  be  rightly  considered 
as  free  public  schools. 

As  a  compromise  measure,  it  inay  be  said  to  yield  on  the 
part  of  the  parochial  schools  the  following  points,  heretofore 
stoutly  contended  for:  i.  That  schools  so  established  shall  be 
under  State  and  municipal  inspection  and  supervision.  2.  That 
all  teachers  employed  shall  be  regularly  licensed  by  the  State 
authorities.  3.  That  no  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
school  hours. 

On  the  part  of  the  State  it  requires  that  the  following 
points  shall  be  conceded:  i.  That  the  governing  board  of 
trustees,  though  formally  appointed  by  the  State  authorities, 
shall  be  in  fact  designated  by  the  private  incorporators,  and 
not  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people,  2.  That  there  shall 
be  contributed  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  cost  per  child  to  the  State 
for  the  year  preceding,  as  determined  by  actual  attendance. 
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It  will  doubtless  appear  to  many  who  are  not  Catholics  that 
a  compromise  along  the  lines  indicated  would  be  an  equitable 
and  safe  adjustment  of  the  whole  controversy.  That  the 
compromise  will  be  accepted  by  the  friends  of  the  American 
system  of  free  public  schools,  maintained  and  governed  exclu- 
sively by  the  people,  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  request  for 
amnesty,  it  should  be  observed,  comes  from  the  parochial 
school  side;  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness;  as  such  it  will 
nerve  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  to  a  stouter  resistance 
against  any  encroachment  upon  the  existing  order. 

The  battle  royal  was  fairly  begun  when  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  The  authors  of  the  bill  claim 
that  the  adverse  decision  of  the  attorney  general  will  only 
temporarily  deter  them  from  pressing  the  measure  to  an  issue. 
The  outcome  is  not  yet. 


The  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  New  York — known  until  recently  as  the  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers — is  matter  for  congratulation.  This 
institution,  organized  only  nine  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
the  Industrial  Education  Association,  has  steadily  won  its 
way  into  public  esteem  and  favor.  While  still  standing  on  its 
own  foundation  it  had  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  its  existence ;  but  now  that  it  has  become  afifiliated  with 
Columbia  University  it  is  evidently  about  to  enter  on  a  career 
of  more  extensive  usefulness.  Mr.  George  K.  Vanderbilt  has 
donated  a  magnificent  site  for  a  new  building  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  new  location  of  Columbia.  A  lady,  who 
makes  the  condition  that  her  name  shall  not  be  disclosed,  has 
given  $225,000  for  the  mechanic  arts  building;  while  toward 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  main  building  the  sum 
of  $150,000  has  been  raised,  and  of  the  $200,000  necessary  for 
its  completion  $60,000  has  been  pledged  on  condition  that 
the  remainder  shall  be  subscribed. 

The  college  has  steadily  pursued  two  main  lines  of  work — 
the  training  of  teachers,  particularly  specialists  in  kindergarten 
work,  elementary  science,  physical  culture,  form  study  and 
drawing,  and  manual  training,  including  cooking,  sewing,  and 
wood  and  iron  work,  as  well  as  all-round  teachers  for  grade 
work  in  elementary  schools;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  model 
school  extending  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school. 
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It  has  done  much  to  introduce  and  popularize  the  ideas  of  the 
"new  education,"  by  demonstrating  in  its  model  school  their 
availability,  and  by  sending  out  teachers  admirably  equipped 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  With  increased  facilities  for  work- 
it  will  certainly  accomplish  much  more. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Teachers'  College  in  its  new  home 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  second- 
ary schools.  While  the  idea  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that 
professional  training  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  in  an  ele- 
mentary school,  the  feeling  is  still  prevalent  that  anyone  who 
graduated  from  a  college  is  fitted  to  teach  in  a  high  school. 


The  German  Department  of  Harvard  University  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  describing  the  advantages  offered  at  Harvard  for 
the  advanced  study  of  German  literature  and  Germanic  philol- 
ogy, which,  although  mainly  addressed  to  German-Americans, 
is  of  general  educational  interest.  It  appears  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  courses  conducted  by  the  department  there  are 
twelve  dealing  with  subjects  which  may  properly  be  called 
university  studies,  .such  as  history  of  German  literature  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  history  of  German  literature 
and  art  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  Germanic  mythol- 
ogy, Germanic  antiquities,  history  of  the  Faust  legend,  Gothic, 
Old  Saxon,  Old  Norse,  etc.  The  teaching  force  consists  of 
four  professors  and  five  instructors,  of  whom  five  are  natives  of 
Germany.  Of  the  940  students  who,  during  the  current  year, 
were  enrolled  in  the  department,  about  one  hundred  took 
courses  wholly  or  in  part  intended  for  graduates.  Taken 
i-.ogether  with  the  excellent  work  done  in  the  same  direction 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  Ann  Arbor,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  else- 
where, this  condition  of  things  at  Harvard  goes  to  show  that, 
having  long  acjo  distanced  England  in  modern  language 
instruction,  the  universities  of  this  country  are  now  m  this 
line  of  study  also  fast  approaching  the  level  of  continental 
university  methods. 

The  report  of  President  Warren  of  Boston  University  for 
the  year  1892  tells  a  most  gratifying  story  of  enterprise  and 
progress.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  all  departments 
was  1069.     Since  1880  the  increase  has  been  over  one  hundred 
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per  cent.  The  number  of  students  in  the  "school  of  all 
sciences,"  corresponding  to  the  post-graduate  departments  of 
other  universities,  was  117;  the  number  in  the  school  of  theol- 
ogy was  1 60;  in  the  school  of  law,  210;  in  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, 132;  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  163;  and  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  329.  The  number  of  young  women  was  312; 
and  of  young  men,  757.  During  the  past  eighteen  years 
young  women  have  formed,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  enrollment.  President  Warren  does  not  discuss 
the  propriety  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes;  he  seems  to  regard 
it  as  demonstrated.  Though  the  net  assets  of  the  institution 
have  increased  in  value  from  $330,565  in  1879  to  $1,518,796  in 
1892,  its  administration  is  "still  embarrassed  for  lack  of  neces- 
sary means,  and  compelled  to  enforce  in  many  directions  pain- 
ful and  injurious  economies."  President  Warren  sets  forth 
both  the  past  achievements  and  the  present  necessities  of  the 
university  with  sufficient  plainness  of  speech. 


The  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  composed  of  officers 
and  graduates  and  former  students  of  Harvard  University  who 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  recently  held  an  important  meet- 
ing in  Cambridge,  Mass.  About  two  hundred  representatives 
of  New  England  colleges  and  secondary  schools  were  in 
attendance.  The  study  and  teaching  of  English,  electives 
in  elementary  education,  and  the  correlation  of  studies  were 
discussed. 

Professor  Tufts  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  pointed  out 
that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Adams'  report,  good  instruction  in  English 
is  given  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  after  describing  his 
own  plan  of  teaching  English,  he  laid  stress  on  the  important 
point  that  the  teaching  of  English  is  not  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  the  "instructor  in  English." 

Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  the  Newton  High  School, 
whose  paper  on  "Electives  in  the  High  School"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  for  February  last,  now 
carries  the  principle  of  election  into  the  grammar  school 
period,  contending  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  a  child 
should  have  completed  that  part  of  the  curriculum  which  is 
concerned  with  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  that  are  essen- 
tial for  a  man  in  any  condition  or  pursuit  of  life.  At  that  age, 
uniformity  should    give    place    to    diversity,    and    provision 
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should  be  made  for  tlirec  classes  of  pupils:  (i)  those  who  leave 
school  on  the  completion  of  the  grammar  school  course;  (2) 
those  who  take  a  part  or  all  of  the  high  school  course;  and 
(3)  those  who  prepare  for  college.  For  the  first  class,  a  four 
years'  course  and  for  the  other  two  a  six  years'  course  should 
be  provided,  both  with  certain  prescribed  work,  with  a  some- 
what restricted  range  of  electives  for  the  second  class  of 
pupils,  and  with  nearly  all  the  subjects  electives  for  the  pupils 
of  the  third  class.  The  proposition  is  one  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

President  De  Garmo's  important  paper  on  the  correlation 
of  studies  comprised  a  criticism  of  the  Herbart-Ziller  attempt 
to  make  the  educational  value  of  every  subject  consist  of  an 
ethical  content,  and  placed  the  whole  subject  of  correlation 
on  a  rational  basis.  The  paper  is  published  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  secretary  of  the  association,  pro- 
poses that  at  future  meetings  the  views  of  prominent  men 
interested,  but  not  actively  engaged,  in  educational  work,  shall 
be  presented,  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  co-operation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  intelligent  leaders  of  the  community — a 
most  desirable  consummation. 


The  powerful  arraignment  made  by  Superintendent  John 
Swett  of  San  Francisco  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
board  of  education  of  that  city  in  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, has  led  to  important  and  satisfactory  results.  The  old 
method,  which  Mr.  Swett  characterized  as  "the  worst  in  the 
world,"  has  already  been  described  in  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review.'  Under  the  new  rules,  the  principle  of  competitive 
examination  is  introduced.  "After  July  i  of  each  year,"  the 
rules  read,  "the  first  six  vacancies  occurring  in  the  substitute 
class  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  graduates  of  the 
normal  department  of  the  girls*  high  school  of  that  year,  the 
selections  to  be  made  .  .  .  from  the  twelve  who  graduate 
with  the  highest  percentage."  "A  competitive  examination," 
the  rules  proceed,  "shall  be  held  of  graduates  of  the  city 
normal  school,  exclusive  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  current 
year,  and,  out  of  the  number  of  those  applying,  the  twelve 
who  shall  upon  such  examination  be  found  to  be  the  best 
qualified,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  be  appointed 
'  Educational  Review,  Vol.  V :  310. 
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teachers."  The  eighteen  persons  selected  in  the  manner 
described  above,  are  to  be  appointed  to  fill  the  first  eighteen, 
vacancies  that  may  occur  in  each  year.  Should  further 
vacancies  occur,  the  appointments  may  be  made  in  the  old 
way,  but  by  the  following  clause  a  restriction  of  vital  impor- 
tance is  placed  on  the  power  of  the  members  of  the  board : 
"No  one  shall  be  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this 
city  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  normal  school  or  other 
institution  of  learning  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  with  a  regular 
diploma  therefrom,  or  who  shall  not  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  successful  practice  in  teaching  in  primary  or  grammar 
schools,  and  holding  first  grade  certificates."  The  competi- 
tive  examinations  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  superintendent,  and  not  less  than  five  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California. 

While  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt  whether  competitive 
examination  is  the  best  method  of  determining  the  fitness  of 
teachers,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  new  plan  is  very  much 
better  than  the  old.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  new 
rules,  however,  is  the  fact  that  hereafter  no  one  who  has  not 
received  sound  professional  training,  or  who  has  not  had  at 
least  one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching,  may  be 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco. 
This  rule  sets  a  minimum  of  qualifications,  which,  even  should 
the  school  board  return  to  the  old  political  methods  of 
appointment,  will  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  inroads 
of  the  inefficient. 

At  least  two  other  regulations  are  required  to  complete  in  a 
reasonable  manner  the  San  Francisco  plan:  Teachers  should 
be  appointed  only  on  probation  at  first,  and  the  superin- 
tendent  and  principals  of  schools  should  be  given  a  voice  in 
making  appointments,  so  that  the  appointees  may  feel  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  the  supervising  authorities.  Where  each 
person  in  a  school  system  is  not  charged  with  definite  respon- 
sibility for  definite  work,  and  where  the  failure  to  perform 
adequately  certain  definite  duties  is  not  visited  with  appro- 
priate punishment,  a  system  of  public  schools  can  never 
reach  its  highest  efficiency. 


The    report  of  General  Agent    Jackson    on    education    in 
Alaska,  one   of  the   documents   embodied   by  Commissioner 
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Harris  in  his  report  for  1889-90,  is  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive pamphlet.  Alaska  has  at  present  15  day  schools,  sup- 
])ortcd  wholly  by  the  government,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
I  1 10  pupils;  9  contract  schools,  containing  302  pupils,  sup- 
ported jointly  by  the  government  and  the  missionary  socie- 
ties; 10  mission  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  297  pupils, 
supported  wholly  from  the  funds  of  the  churches;  and  2 
schools  containing  79  pupils,  maintained  on  the  Seal  Islands 
by  the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  under  contract 
Avith  the  Treasury  Department,  In  all,  there  are  37  schools, 
with  1788  pupils. 

The  report,  in  addition  to  information  about  the  schools, 
sets  forth  a  vast  array  of  ethnological  facts  which  must  be 
considered  by  anyone  who  would  attempt  to  solve  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  our  vast  northwestern  possession.  The 
native  people,  forming  almost  the  entire  resident  population, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  barely  emerged  from  the  lowest  bar- 
barism. They  are  ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts,  except  those 
rude  manifestations  which  the  necessities  of  hunger  and  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  have  called  forth.  They  have  made 
scarcely  an  attempt  to  till  the  soil,  though  in  the  "temperate 
belt"  on  the  southern  coast  there  are  large  areas  suitable  for 
cultivation.  And  worse  than  all,  they  are  much  given  to 
drunkenness,  and  have  not  even  elementary  notions  of 
morality. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  duty  to  perform  toward 
these  benighted  people,  to  whom  trade  has  brought  the  vices, 
and  few  or  none  of  the  virtues,  of  civilization.  Only  by 
educating  the  young  into  habits  of  virtue  and  industry  can 
the  native  races  of  Alaska  be  redeemed.  And  yet  for  this 
purpose  the  appropriation  by  Congress  has  been  wretchedly 
inadequate.  Mr.  Jackson  estimates  that  there  are  10,000 
children  in  Alaska.  For  the  education  of  these  children  Con- 
gress has  allowed  only  a  beggarly  pittance  of  $50,000  a  year. 
Moreover,  the  appropriation  has  frequently  been  made  at  such 
a  time  and  in  such  a  way  that  "the  teachers  are  compelled  to 
teach  the  entire  school  year  without  knowing  whether  any 
appropriation  has  been  made  to  pay  them."  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  request  that  the  annual  appropriation  be 
increased  to  $75,000  is  a  very  modest  one,  and  should  be 
granted  without  delay  or  opposition. 

Among  other  suggestions  made  by   Mr.  Jackson  are  the 
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following:  that  "some  authoritative  regulations  that  will 
secure  the  more  regular  attendance  of  the  native  children" 
be  adopted,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  being  now  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  progress ;  the  establishment  of  a  school 
to  teach  the  management,  care,  and  propagation  of  reindeer, 
and  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  agri- 
<:ultural  capabilities  of  the  country;  and  that,  in  the  villages 
containing  a  number  of  white  people,  the  voters  be  permitted 
to  elect  school  committees,  who,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  commissioner  of  education,  shall  appoint  the  teachers  of 
the  white  schools.  These  suggestions  seem  entirely  feasible, 
and  their  adoption  would  no  doubt  result  in  great  benefit  to 
the  country.  " 


The  establishment  of  free  public  education  in  England  is 
beginning  already  to  bear  good  fruit.  In  the  recent  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  grant  for  public  education 
in  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  Acland,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, stated  that  while  the  increase  in  attendance  on  elemen- 
tary schools  in  1889-90  was  only  35,000,  and  in  the  following 
year  still  less,  during  last  year  it  had  reached  120,000.  About 
■one-half  of  this  increase  is  credited  to  "infant  schools,"  in 
which  the  children  are,  as  a  rule,  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Acland  stated  further  that  the  passing  of  the  Assisted 
Education  Act  had  largely  increased  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  though  he  was  unable  to  say 
whether  the  increase  was  greater  in  the  large  towns  or  in  rural 
districts.  The  number  of  free  scholars  in  England  and  Wales 
is  now  about  3,800,000,  and  the  number  of  children  still  pay- 
ing fees  is  about  1,020,000.  It  thus  appears  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  public  schools  has  had  a  much  more  potent 
effect  in  inducing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
than  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  At  the 
same  time  the  London  School  Guardian  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  attendance  on  evening  schools  is  growing  less  year  by 
year,  and  remarks:  "When  we  remember  what  is  done  in 
continuation  schools  abroad,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that, 
although  something  like  half  a  million  of  children  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  that  number 
attend  evening  classes."  A  similar  condition  is  to  be  deplored 
in  every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
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At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Classical  and  High  School  Teachers,  Mr.  John  F.  Casey,  a 
master  in  the  Boston  English  High  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"Successful  Preparation  for  College  by  English  High 
Schools."  Taking  as  data  for  inference  the  college  records 
of  about  forty  graduates  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, Mr.  Casey  drew  the  conclusion  that  schools  in  which 
Greek  is  not  taught,  but  in  which  English,  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  the  sciences  hold  places  of  honor,  furnish  at  least 
as  good  a  preparation  for  collegiate  work  as  the  classical  fitting 
schools.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  mathematics  and  advanced  physics 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  call  for  more  severe  and  pro- 
longed training  than  the  Greek  for  which  they  are  counted  as 
an  equivalent.  President  Eliot,  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, cordially  admitted  this  fact,  and  stated  that  the  subjects 
established  by  the  faculty  as  approved  substitutes  for  Latin 
and  Greek  had  been  purposely  made  disproportionately 
severe  by  the  hostile  majority  in  the  faculty,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage candidates  from  offering  themselves  for  examination 
in  these  subjects.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  as  expressed  in 
the  discussion,  was  that  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  Greek 
had  remained  in  force  quite  long  enough;  and  a  resolution,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Harvard  Faculty,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  declaring  that  the  substitute  for  Greek  required  for 
admission  to  the  college  is  disproportionately  severe  and  lays 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  secondary  schools. 

A  bright  and  timely  paper  on  "English  in  Secondary 
Schools"  called  out  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Adams's  "detective  agency"  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
schools  which  send  students  to  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Brad- 
bury of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School,  in  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  testimony  offered  by  the  committee  as  to  the  teaching 
of  English  in  his  own  school,  after  referring  to  the  natural  bias 
of  the  witnesses  summoned,  proceeded  to  point  out  in  detail 
the  mutually  contradictory  character  of  their  testimony.  One 
boy,  for  example,  said,  "I  should  think  that  the  proportion  of 
English  composition  to  our  other  studies  was  about  one- 
sixth";  another,  "I  should  say  that  the  time  given  to  English 
was  to  the  time  given  to  other  subjects  as  one  is  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand."     Other  speakers  declared  that  the  spirit  and 
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method  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  committee, 
who,  "to  accomplish  [their]  object,"  found  it  "necessary"  to 
use  "for  purposes  of  illustration,  only  the  poorest  papers  of 
those  handed  in,"  were  grossly  discourteous  and  unjust  to  the 
schools,  and  discreditable  to  the  committee;  that  the  sight 
translations  from  Latin,  which  were  exhibited  as  results  of 
defective  training  in  English,  showed  defective  knowledge  of 
Latin  on  the  part  of  the  students,  defective  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  and  nothing  else  whatever;  and,  in 
short,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  so  far  from  merit- 
ing the  compliment  of  formal  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
association  that  it  was  unworthy  even  of  serious  considera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  indignant  and  resentful  spirit  which 
marked  the  discussion  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
committee  were  not  somewhat  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
their  report  would  "operate  directly  on  the  preparatory 
schools  with  a  view  to  elevating  the  standard  and  changing 
radically  the  methods  of  instruction  in  English  composition 
pursued  in  them." 

Among  other  subjects  discussed,  were  recent  German  edu- 
cational literature,  by  Professor  Burnham  of  Clark  University, 
and  "Empirical  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  School,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Safford  of  Williams  College. 


An  unusually  interesting  programme  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  will  be  held  at  Albany  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of 
July.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  prominent  educators  in 
Europe,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  annual  address 
will  be  delivered  by  a  distinguished  foreigner.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  effect  that 
the  establishment,  by  the  government,  of  a  national  university 
at  Washington  would  have  on  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
The  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  movement  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  participate.  Special  prominence  will  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  grades. 


An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  curriculum  for 
the  sophomore  year  at  Yale.  Hitherto  out  of  fifteen  hours  a 
week  of  the  work  for  that  year  thirteen  have  been  entirely 
required,  a  choice  being  allowed  only  between  two  hours  each  of 
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French  or  German.  The  other  thirteen  hours  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  Enghsh,  the  EngHsh 
being  the  least  extended.  Hereafter  fifteen  hours  will  be 
required  from  each  sophomore,  and  six  courses  of  three  hours- 
each  will  be  offered,  as  follows:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Greek,. 
Latin,  English,  and  either  French  or  German.  Some  one  of 
these  six  must  be  omitted. 


President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  offers  two 
prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars,  and  one  of  twenty  dollars,  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  "The  value  of  a  college  education  to  a 
boy."  The  writer  of  each  essay  submitted  must  be  a  boy  and 
a  member  of  the  senior  or  graduating  class  of  a  high  school  or 
an  academy  fitting  for  the  best  colleges.  The  essays  are  ta 
be  sent  to  President  Thwing  on  or  before  August  i,  1893. 
The  two  that  are  successful  will  become  the  property  of  the 
donor  of  the  prize,  and  will  be  published.  President  Thwing's 
object  is  "to  direct  attention  to  the  value  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  college  education." 


Though  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  not  any 
part  in  managing  the  country's  educational  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  as  it  had  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  yet  it 
will  itself  be  represented  by  a  unique  and  interesting  exhibit. 
This  exhibit,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner 
Harris,  will  make  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  scope  and 
functions  of  the  bureau  as  an  ofifice  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. The  bureau  is  the  governmental  agency  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  information  respecting  education,  and  as 
such  it  will  be  represented. 


The  educational  world  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the 
death  at  Dresden  of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow, 
who  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  Froebel,  and  who  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  him  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  to 
public  attention  his  kindergarten  system.  The  baroness  was 
a  woman  of  great  intellectual  power,  and  without  her  Rccollcc 
tions  of  FriedricJi  Frocbcl,  we  should  possess  no  lifelike  por- 
trait of  the  great  philosopher,  philanthropist,  and  educational 
reformer. 
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